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I. O'K. 



MEMOIRS 

Of 

SIR JOHN BERKLEY. 



INthe Year 1647> her Majesty, and his Highness th« 
Prince of Waks^ were pleased to send me into Holland, 
to condole the death of the Prince of Orange ; and having 
performed that office, I returned with Mr. John and Mr. 
Wiltiam Ashbumkamf to France^ by the way of Calais ; 
where we^met with the news of his Majesty's being seized 
hf one Comet Joyce, in Holmby House, nom whence he 
ms carried with a guard of 400 horse, towards the army^ 
the Comet producing no authority, whereby to warrant 
this {Nroceeding. Tl^ next Post brought us advertise* 
ment to Calais, that his Miajesty was wdU -received by die 
officers and soldiers of the Army, and that there were 
great hopes conceived, that they would both concur to 
establish his Majesty^in his just Bights. From Calais we 
vent to Roueny where we met a confirmation of this m* 
telligence, and heard withaU that one Sit Edward Ford 
(who was brother4n-law to Commissary-general /re/on) 
wassdit, by her Majesty and his Highness die Prince of 
^aiest into England^ to discover the intentions of the 
Army, and to promote an agreement betweaa his It^ 
jesty aiid them. From Rouen, we went to Si. GermaMs ; 
where, we were no sooner arrived, but we heard that 
Mr. Denham (who, during his imprisonment, had con« 
tracted a great familiarity with Mr. Peters^ a preacher, 
and a powerful persoi^ in me Army,) was dispatchedcai, 
2 Commission to the like effect, with that of Sir Edward 
/W. As I was going-up to her Majesty, I met, acdden* 
tally, with my Lord Culpepper^ who scarce had saluted 
ne, before he told me/ that I must prepare myself im* 
ii^^dately for another journey, her Majesty being resolved 
to send me into England^ after Sir Edward Ford and 
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Mr. Denham. I ^tnswertd^ that Ihad no pass, nor dny 
acfiuainti^iiee ^ith any oneofthe Army ; and that I doubted, 
that^ if iheKipg^sparty should coiAe too thick apon them at 
firsti thosie<>f the Army would be jealous^ that they should 
hffretoo many sharers in the places and preferments^ which 
they might,* perhaps, medkate to procure and preserve to > 
themselves. His Lordship replied, Thar^if 1 wereaiYaid 
* to go into Etrgland^ her Majesty and his Higiusess would 
tierve themselves of some other peracmt becau«ie they* con- 
ceived it necessary to emplof some ^ta the ArmVi that 
hiight be supposed to hare greater tmsi, both with the 
Queen in France^ and with the King in England^ Ifaaq either 
Sir Edrntrd Ford or Mr. Denham had. 1 vecumed^ That 
!f, after a serious consideratbn, it should be judged of 
Use to dispatch me into ^Tz^/ime/, I would adventure, 
though I bad not the honour to be very well known 
to his Majesty, and, therefore, could not expect ^any 
great trust from him« To that part> his Ldrdohip 
itgpKed, That there was an intentbn ta send Mc /pA^ 
Askburnham zittr me ; but, that he would not go with- 
out a^passj and therefore, that I should have it added 
fo my instructions to procure him onew Within iew days 
after, I had my dispatch, and went by the w«yo§Die/^^^ 
where I mejt with Mr. IViltiamLeg, oi the Bedchamber 
^o his Majesty^ He embarked with me fot England; we 
-fthived at //aj^'ng^, and irom thence went the^next day 
^Qwztds London. Two miles on this side TV^niric^^ I met 
with Sir jillen /ipsley, who had been my lieutaiant^go- 
vemor of i^/er, and afterwards Governor of Bntnsu^h^ 
in die County of Devon. He told me, that he was going 
40'nie from Cromiire//, and some other officers of the Army, 

^^^ with letters^ and a cypher^ and in9trttction8> which were 

Johit Berkley, oflfer* «o thts effect : ^* That he should desire me to remember, 
Km^dThLTwtora^^ ^^ ^ some conferences with Colonel£d«ier/^. and 
tion^toAe exercise "Other' Officers of the Army, upon the rendering of 
^V-£^«^^r, I had taken notice of the Army'«.bmer.in. 
^^ veighing against the King's person, as if he had been 
^^the worst -of men, and their ex^cessive extoUixig the 
ty Parliament; bot|x which being without any cc^oor of 
f^.grqund^ I had^rontluded, th^ those discourses were not 
^f 4)ut of aiiy{>ersuasioil of mind, but affected to prepare 
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ofthe Royal autho- 
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• ' ' ' 

f mm.io. iep9i?e the aUeiqttion of G^vcrnmeo^ wbid\ tjity 
f^i9^a|3l4e(l tlisitthfe Parliament should €fect»liy the ^isi»> 
^^^ anceof the Army } which I had Sii4» was Dot jooiy 4 mo$i 
*^ i^bckedt bat a very difficqh, if not an impossible^ desigiii 
.^ fof a. fewmea) not of the greatest quality^ to introduce 
f^ a popular Goveriifaent agabst the King and his Party^ 
.^ against the Presbyterians, against the Ndbality and Gai* 
fv try# '^^ainst the laws established, both EccMastical 
^^ and Civile and against the whole Gemus of the NatloOf 
^ that Imi been accustomed, fcnr so maqy age^^ to a Mo* 
f f narchical Government. Whereas, on the other jside, if 
f',,tKey.vWovdd but consider, that those of their Party had 
^t.np parikulsy Qbltgations to the Crdwn, (as many of the ' 
*5 Pre§byteri*is had.J and therefore ought less to despfa^r of 
.*? bis Mf^esty 's Grace and Favour^ ~-t hat the Prekjyter 
i^* /began this War upon specious pretences of making the 
v^^Kingifrgbriou$.Klng; — that^ uniler that pretest, thej 
.^f haddeceiFed imny welUmeaning men, and had brqughit 
^^ great things to pass ; but that now the mask was tak§Qf> 
*t off, and they vv^-e discovered to have sought their owp 
.^' advantages — and, at the same time^ that tbepower to do 
*' themselves much good, or much bnrttq others, was now 
'^ almost wrested out of their hands ; and that this had been 
** donie bytheIndepen4entParty, whocouldestablish thein^ 
'* selves, no way under Heaven, so justly and prudeiilly, as 
>^ by making good what the Presbyterians had only pr«« 
<* tencted to do, that is, the restoring King and People 
f^ito their just and ancient Rights; which would so ingra* 
5* tiate them with both, that tlwy would voluntarily in- 
^^..vest.ihem with.as much trust and pov^er as Sutgects are 
*^ capable of : Whereas,^if they grasped at moi?e, jit would 
'^^ be. with the general hatred, and. with their own destiHic« ' 

** mau To this discourse of mme, they now infojined jeae" 
^that, 3tf that timi, they Jiad only given a bearings but no ^ 

«< consent, as proceeding from an interest much divided 
i^^from theirs^ but that they had since foundj^ by e^cper 
^ rience^ ally or the most part, of. it^ to be so'reason- 
^ able^ that they were xeaolved.to.pui« it in practice^ as I 
^^^^ might perceiveby what hadalreadypassed* They d^red 
*^* for rfiepresentcBothing of me> but that I.wotjki.pri»5ent 
^^ jih^m hnmhly^to:tbe|2neen and Prince^ andb^ Suitorto 
'^f* thym in their names, not to condemn them absolutely, 
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^ but to suspend A^far Of^fiioiis of them^ ilrid their I^ 
^ teosfoM iowsrds his Mi^ty, afid judge Aemitithec 
^t hf their fumre Behaviottr ; of the tnteocetite lirh^dUM^ 
'^ they bad ahr^y given some Tesdmiomes to the WotM^ 
\ ** and wouM doinbre and more, daily. Whetil sho^d 
' ^ ^* hav* done this Oflke, thef desired! troUM cpfnt <3v«r 
^' into England^ and become an eye»wifneS8 of thei^ fird^ 
^ ceedings/' I thought this reneoumer no ill Ometi to 
my future proceedings. Sir AUen Apsley told me I- 
shodd haVe to do lii^ith subtil men, that governed them- 
; selves by other maxims than the rest of the Worid. 1 1^ 
member I answered, that the caution was good, and that I 
would arm myself the best I could ; but that it was h^ 
to secure ourselves from malicious men^ when we weie ab- 
solutely in their power. I took the best information I 
could h^om Sir Allen Apsl^j and resolved with him td go 
into London^ before I went to the King or the Army, tllal I 
mi^ht be enlightened by the most able men of our P^rty ; 
which I dld» and collected this following <&course from 
tbem« 
Thetteteoftlietwo During the time his Majesty was at Newca$tie^ the 
Sw^nS^indr^I Independent Party was so prevalent in the House of 
enta in junc^ iS^ Commons, that the Presbyterians were forced to consent 
to have the Kmg rendered bv the ScoU to the Parliament ^ 
" and his Majesty was accordingly delivered by them to 
the Eiftglisk Committee, and a guard of English set upon 
him of the Presbyterian party, and no passionate enemies 
of his Majesty. The Presbyterian party, (that was very 
numerous in the House of Commons, and oyer-voted the 
other in most questions,) had engaged themselves privately 
(by some of their Chiefs) to* the Scots in two points ; 
£rst, that the Army should be disbanded, and then that 
the King should Be brought to his Parliament with Hoi- 
nour and Safety. The disbanding was gone-abcmt very 
seriously by the Piarliament ; and a Committee ( whereor 
the Earl of Wdrwttk wasthechtef ) chosra,aAd accordingly 
sent to Neunvqrket^ or Saffron-walden^ where the Army 
then lay. Many of the Army professed really their obedi* 
ence to the Parliament as to the disbanding} but none 
'more solemnly ^han Cromiirelly who made great execrations 
against himself in the House^ if ^ he did not desire it tor* 

dially. 
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i!ia!Iy. He baid zimws professed great 'subiiiisii<^ to. tbe 

J^UaoMit^ (who had very liberally rewarded him for hii 

^semcei) sind was bqpefiil to have begotten so great a coo- 

fidence in them^ that they would have been contented to 

eotertain the Army as their XVetorian Band ; and therefore i ^ 

was very sorry to see the House bent to license them, but /w ^ 

dttfst not appear against itj because he had many ilU 

wiUers in the Army» and did believe they durst not^ or 

would not^ unanimously oppose the Parliament in that 

paftkular^ and therefore refused to go to the Army^ tbo* 

he was sent-for often by the mutinous jMirty, who upon The Army Ktertis. 

that score were not a httle offended with him; and at ***^«»^*n*^ 

length, their discontents mcreasing, seemg themselves 

dc^rted by their superior officers, they thojught of some 

means to secure diemselves from their ungrateiEul Parlia* 

iment, which they began now perfectly to h^e ; and there- They chuw new o& 

190a they chose to themselves Adjutators inevery regiment, forf"or!i^l^**^ 

and in every troop of horse, by whom they engaged them^^ m^^ limr^d^ 

sdives to be absolutely concluded. The first Kesolution gj^"^'^ ^ ^* 

these new-selected Officers took, was, not to die band, and, "•°*^^ 

the next, to seize the King's Person* Cromwell staid . 

very, long in London^ iot one that had been the Author 

of that Design: however, he at last stole out of Town, 

and )oined with the Mutineers, but did not so readily 

concur in tlie seizing the King's Person, or at least pre* 

tended not to do it ^ For he sent his Kinsman, IVhalley, 

with Orders * to use all means but Force, to cause ms 

M^esty to return to Holmbif ; but his Majesty absolutely . 

refusing, Whalley marched with his Majjesty towards the 

Anny. 

This account I bad from the most discerning of my 
acquamtance in London, from whence I went to the 
I%aul«Quarters at Jteading^ with intention (after I had' ^"^ * '^ 
ddivei^d my Message) to desire fcave to wait on his ^*^/^ 
Majesty at Caumm. I was no sooner arrived at Reading #'4^ 
but 1 spokr^ia "Sir Edward Ford and Mr. John D^n^ tJ^'*' 






* Tbis infornmtioD gtven to Sir John Berkley, by his friends at Lon- 
doot was not quite exact. For it i«as not Lieutemiit'general Cromwdl, 
b\^t Sir 'llioiuas Fairfax* the General in Chiet; vrho gate this oider to 
Coioael Whaliey; Ciooinvell was the person who had ^advised and eu;^ 
coun^ the bei^^ire «f tkeKiug's person by Cornet Jo^c. 
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kmm^ Hoik of thein urere nmcb of tbe same adirice «^ 
those I bad discoursed with at London oonoerntog the pre*- ' ' 
sent power of the Adjutators^ by whoni the most important 
affairs of the Kingdom and Army were transacted. By ^ 
them I learnt that his Majesty came very unwillin^y from 
Holmby ; that his Majesty would not go to ihe Army, 
tho' he were earnestly invited by the Officers; that his 
Majesty, against the consent of the Army, concurred with 
the Vqte of the Parliament, to go to Richmond, where he 
^^ . would havp been put of the Army's power, and would act . 

be persuaded out of his resolution, till the Army forced ; 
N - the Parliament to recal their Vote: Then his Miajesty- 

would needs go to Windsor^ much against the sense 6f 
the Army; but; because they could not persuade his Ma- 
je^y^ they forced him from thence by ill-usage; and that 
the rather, because he would not be intreated to pass by 
the Army in his way to fPindsor: In sum, they doubted 
. that his Majesty hearkened to some secret propositions of 
the Presbyterians, and bent all his thoughts to make an' 
absplute Breach between the Army and the Parliament j 
which Jreton discerned, and told his Majesty plainly, 
^ •* $ir, you have an intention to be the Arbitrator between 

*^ the Parliament and us, and we mean to be it between 
*' your Majesty and the Parliament/* 
Sir iTohti Berkley has - Two or three hcTurs after my arrival, Cromztfe// sent 
CromweiT^M^d "two ^ OSicet to excuse him to me, that he could not wait on 
f>thtr great officers me till ten at night, by^ reason he was sitting with the. 
of the Anhjr, Committee 6f Parliament, and should not rise till then. 

He came then accompanied with Rairtsborotigfij and Sir 
. " . Hardre^ fFaller. After general discourse, I told him 

the 3.um (rf my Instructions fromrthe Queen and Prince; 
which ^txc to assure them, that her Majesty and his 
tJighness, were not partial to the Presbyterians, nor any 
way averse to them ; that I should endeavour to incline 
his Majesty to comply with them, as far as would stand 
y?ith his homour ahd conscience, and to dispose them to 
^ Cit)ttiwir8 Dfclara- pre$3 his Majesty »o iarthen. His answer was in these 
desUofSiS;^^^^ That, whatever the World might judge of ^ 

King restored to the 'f jtbemv'they would be found no seekers of themseltes, 
exercise of his roy^i cc ^j^jj^gj- than to have leave to live as Subjects ought to 

authority upoa sate ,' ! j ^ j .^ .t_ • • '' j .1. 5 ^l » 

•iidreasonabietcrnw. dfl, jWW tb. preserve theu: consciences i and that they 
, . I. -. - [' thought ' 
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^Vdimi|i;ht no men could enjoy their Lives and Estates 
'' qijdetly, without the King had his Rights, which they 
''had declared in general terms already to the World, 
*''ihd would more particularly very speedily, wherein 
" they would axnprise the several Interests of the Royal, 
".Presbylemn^ and Independent Parties, as far as they 
" wereconsistiog with each other ;'* which I understood 
afterwards, to be meant of the Proposah of the Army. I 
went the next day to the Generali by CromweU*s direc- 
tion, to adc his leave to see the King;'whiih he was 
pleased to grant. I delivered my Letters and Instructions Sir John BerUeTliat 
to his Maje^y. I found that his Majesty discovered not iIj/'kjI,^'^^* ^*^ 
only to mcvr but to every one he was pleased to converse 
with, a total diffidencie of all the Array, except Hunting* 
ton<^ and grounded it chiefly upon the (3fiicers back^ard^ 
ness, to treat of receiving any favour, or advantage from, 
his Majesty. ' I was of his Majesty's sense, that men 
whose hands were, yet hot with the blood of his most 
faithfol Subjects, ought not entirely to be trusted, but 
thooght they ought absolutely to be well dissembled*with^ 
vihiki his Majesty was in their hands, at least, that he 
naght the better get out of them ; and, to this 'end, I oflfered 
several expedients ; as, to suffer Peters to preach before 
his Majesty, of which he was very ambitious ; and to con* 
vserse with him, and others of the Army, with freedom ; . _ 
and, by ail means, to endeavour to gain the good opinfon 
of the most active Adjutatovs, and the like. But his Ma« 
jesty concurred in none of them ; which made me doubt ^ 
that his Majesty valued my reasons something the woi^ on 
account of the Author of them ; and therefore 1 medicated • 
nothing so much, as to procure a pass for Mr. John Ashr' 
bumham, with whom I hoped I might prevail, and he^th 
his Majesty; which, within few days after, I did obt^^ 
and caused it to be delivered to his Servant. 

About four days after my coming to the Army, there 
came two General Officers from the Council of War to ^ 
Bie, to let me knov^, that they had been informed that I ^ 

had some wrong done me upon the Renditioii df Exeler, 
to a great value ; and that, if 1 would put the suai under , ' 

my hand, they' would see that I should hkve satisfaction. : ;' .' 

1 gave them most hearty thanks j but withal* toW them^ •. ^ 

that 
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tfant I came not to them upoa my ofwn busmes^ but duit 
of hk Majesty ; whiclras soon as tbey should dkpatcji^ no 
Ulan living would be niore ready to i^eceive -and acfcnpvr^ 
ledge thiS) or any btber^ hxom from them ; till then, it 
ttrould no way become me to do in This was a geneiw , 
sify which those Self^deny^rs tkoaghl might do well in diii^ 
course and speculation ; but could not umlerstand it^ when 

^ brought into practice^ and therefore concluded (hat I watf 
I 80 great a Presbyterian, that I would chuse rather to loow 

. twelve hundred pounds (which was my pretensunt} 
than to offend my Lord Roberts, a great Presbyterian^ 
who must have nude me reparation; in which opifiiod 
they were confirmed by two Letters they bad lately 
perused, the one from Sir Marmaduie Langdale, at ^inU 
U)trp^ and the other from Sir WilHam Fleeiwood^ at Lon* 
. ddny both affirming, that to their knowledge I was an eii« 
gaged Presbyterian. I was altogether a stranger to theni 
both, and therefore did attribute this, either to their envy 
that I was admitted, or grief that they w^re excluded from 
the employment, between his Majesty and the Army; 
However it was, upon those surmises Cromwell xiame to 
expostulate the matter plainly widi^me, and I repfied to 
him in these words. That I was as much Presbyterian aa 
Indepen^nt; that I, as well as others, was inclined to 
dmik the better of them^ because they preteilded to mind 
the Sjog*s Restoration ; but bid them be assured, that as 
soon as I should discover they were not real« I, and, I 
thought, all the King^s Party, would join with any that 
wouul but dissemble better than they; and concluded, 
that I thought nothing would separate the Crown and the 
Kingls Piuty* Cromeodl seemed not unsatisfied with'^ 
thispIaiadewng,andsoJeft me. The next day, //uniin^* 
ioHi who was sent to me by the King, made me acquainted. 
' ^ . with two General Officers, whom I durst not name, be^ 

^ ^tause tbey are ctooxious to the present power. With 
these I had often, and free Communication \ and inquiriog 
wliat opinion they had of the Army m general, as to a coa* 
junction with the King, they replied, that they did believe^ 
it was universally desired both by the Officers and Adju-^ 
tators ;— 'that, if Cromwell wasnotreal in it, hewasa great 
Bi^embler, and so was i^^zmf^that, £oi the present the 

, whole 



^iMnjAxmyvoA x>beBt upon it» that they done not be 
oiheMiQi^^^hai, if tber rimuld ercr bappta to change, 
tbqrsheuiyNBt^y cfiscon^ it ; u»d^ because chey had been^ 
m^fudft faarti the ieanse that SUtjiUlm Ap$k^ was sent to 
w^iriHoy^.thoiigiit themselves obliged to gnre kne all the 
ii|htt6bf couU of thmgs and persons ; which to the last 
th^f'perHirnifidvin my opinion, inosi sincerely. I let then^ 
kaa^ acnourfir^ meeting, that I doubted there would be 
lhoct|praatfcfifficulties, which would obstruct the Agree* 
^Httf ) ^^irst, diey woidd eicpect that the King should not 
Qi^iri^ve^thair liberty of 0>nsda[ice» but aker the Esta^ 
biiiicd Ecxflcsiaslical Government, which his Miyesty was 
pmdaded> he could not in conscience do^ Theeecondt 
ttuft diey would not be contented to separate some few 
menfrom the Courts and from bearing great Offices, un* 
kal they and their Posterity were ruined, and that by the 
Emg'&Aeti wluch his Majesty could not k Honour perr 
lasa^ And, thirdly, that they would not be. contenied with 
a security t>f the Militia, during his Majestie^s life ; and his 
Majejty could not gnuU it farther, but infinitely to the 
prgmKce of his Posterity. Tbey assured me that his lla« 
ja^wonld be pressed, in none of these particulars^ and 
that there was a draught of Proposals, which Ireton had 
drafemi ^nd which would certainly be voted by the whole 
Aimy^ wherein^ there was nothing tending to any such 
ptirpctte ; and» if his Manest? would consent to them, theris. 
WMldbeanendofattdifficiflties^andtheythoughtthattthe 
sooner his Majesty did it^ the better it would 1^ ; because 
there vraa na certainty in the temper of the Army, which 
they had observed to have altered more thim once already < 
la^ed whether I might not have a^ght of these propo 
sab ; they answered, when I pleased. I went with them Sir John B eiM eyg i^ 
XQlrttmi fcr that purpose, and remained with him almost ^i^j£f„**2^ 
till morning. He permitted me to alter ^twa of the j'uucUou '^Imh'cou^ 
atticles, and that in most material points; and I would "ii»««ir> Gcaoal Ire- 
haseitDine a thiid, which was, the excluding seven per* ^''°* 
ms (that were not named) from pardon, and the ad* 
mtiiig of Qur party, to sit in the next Parliament. To 
the first he answered, I'hat being they had prevailed in 
the War, if diey should -not in t^e sight of the World 
Bake some dtstmction between, themselves and those that 

were 
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were worsted (who always bear the blame of imblick 
quarrels) they had ao many malicious enentiee, both Iq thi^ 
Parliameat and Army> that they should be censured of 
betraying their party^ and to have sought their own en^ 
by private and indirect means* To the second. He don»- 
fessed that he should himself be afraid pf a Parlkfmeai^ 
wherein the King's party should have the nu^ \oXj^ : but 
after the agreement, if the King's party, aad they, could 
piece kindly and cordially together, tl4ie would be* ffo^ 
thing easier^ than to procure his Majesty satiG&ction 1^^ 
those two particulars. He concluded, by conjuring nMfi 
as I tendered hisMajeatie's good and wdfsre, that I would 
endeavour to prevail with him, to grant the proposals, that 
they might with the more confidence propound them tl> 
the Parliament, and make an end of all differences. Out 
of my discourses and inquiries, I collected these observa^ 
Of the Opinions and tipus ; First, that the Army was governed partly by a 
Army^at^ thnc^of Couocil of War, and partly by a Council of the Army^ or 
inakiDg tl^fce prop©- Agitators, wherein the General had but a single voice ; 
wis to the Kmg. ^^iU Fairfax, the General, had little power in either ; that 
Cromwelly and his son Iretotiy with their Friends and Pats- 
tisane, governed the. Council of War absolutely, but nc* 
that of the Army^ which was the most powerful, though 
they had a strong party th^re also ; but the major part of 
Many of thcAgita- (f^^ Adiutators carried it. Amongst these AdjutatOFS, 

tors are.iealoijs of , ~ ... . , -. -, o JT * 

theambitic)u»<ics>snB there Were many ill- Wish ers of Cromwell^ lookttig on mm 

•f Cromwell, - ^5 one who would always make his advantages out of the 

Army. These observed thdX Cromwell resoivled to pro- 

' i \ ..* A secute his ambitious ends, through all means whatsoever, 

and did not only dissemble, but really change his way to 

those ends ; and, when he thought the Parliament would 

' make his fortune, resigned himself totally to them, even 

to the disbanding of the Army before it was paid : When 

the Presbyterians prevailed, he took the Covenant: 

. When he ^quitted the Parliament, his chief dependence 

was on the Army, which he endeavoured, by all means, to 

k-eep.in unity; and, if he could not bring it to his sense, he, 

gather thaix suffer any division in it, wen t-over himself, and 

oarfied his friends with him, into that way which the Army 

did chuse; and that faster than any other person in it. Upoi;|L 

this ^Qupd, whea the Army was ior theParliamtnt^ no man 

^ • ' - ' so 



8&;»k^tas faein bodi : When the Army became for the - 
SIngi agamsr the Pariiament^ mx man drbve so fnriousl^ 
as Ite : imdi- "wlieii At Army changed a tiwd thne for the 
fariiament^abd^i^nst the Kmg, he ivas still the Leader : 
asd^ if Ithler Aimay^ ihsdl' change a fourth time, to become 
j^filfa^rsr^^thotagh hej^nll oppose this at firsts ds he did 
ailott^r cfaaagrs.):; no nlan shall ont«go him in LeveHtng. 
M ihatffae asepots to diesire'is, that the Armjr vtrould be 
€0BstatitrUi any vay, ^^hat he might Hot be necessitated to 
Aer^yibg ic£ ^90 mdiiy diSerent partS) he being equally 
ifidi&i^toaU that vriU affi^rd h^m equal advantages. / 
: :\wen.l camieto Readings I fodnd many of the Adju« 
t9toTS!jealoiis« thl^ Cr(7mtt^/i ^ivas not sincere for the King^ 
and:taey (fe^lred me, if i found him &l8e to their engage- 
ttent) thistt I wdtild let them know it, and they did not doubt 
la^thimijght^ either with, or against^ fab will. But, in all But he am)earedto 
mycQtjferenfces with him, h found no man, in appear- ut^a*i^r^dJ^oS 
i»)pe» sa aeealoua for a speedy blow as he; somedmes of a spetiy^^ 
^wbfaifig tj^t tfee King was mwe frank, and would not tie »«*' "^^ *^ ^«»g- 
i^ts^ 196l strictly to narrow maxims; sometimes com<- 
p}^^b:iing d bis sbn Ireion^s slowness in perfecting the pro- I 

pQ^^and his not accommodating more to his Majesty '6 
0m^. always doubting, that the Army would not pre^ 
li?rv.e iheir.good inclinations for the I^ng. I met with 
hip.ab<iut three days after I came to Reading, as he wjis 
sQIfigig tfro^B. the King, then at Causu mj He told me, ^ . 
ih^rhe had lately seen the tender^l: iight that ever his ^ ,. , 
ey^ep bfh^}^^ :Whiach was the interview between the King \. 

fSii bis Children, and wept plentifully at the remem* Ati** / 
branoe of it^^^sayibg, That never man was so abused as' he, 
ift.his sinisij^ opinions of tlie King, who, he thought, was 
Ae upiigliktesc ^nd most consciertious man of his three 
Kiflgdoins:; . th^ they, of the Independent Party^ (as they 
W^e c^U^d) hadjnfinite obligations to him, for n^t coui. 
feftting t<^ th0 Sc(yis Propositions at Nciccasifby which 
WQul4 mr^ tpts^lly ruined thecn, arid which his Majesty^s 
.h]tei:e&t.segfli^ lft>iAyitehim to; and concluded, whh meii 
fe^o^^9?4^Rg# ti^^t Opd would be pleased to look u^jon tarn 
S¥Gor(^g,:t0 th^ ,§iiKjerity.of his; h^ 
jestyi {I i^iie^atety acquainted ^ bis Majesty with this 
'&^k^.i:W^' )^med i^ot well odihed with it, .and did - 

believe^ 



beBew^ thit ail woe€«ded o«t of the a$e a-MiiM^liili 
tlie Atmj had dFhis Majesty^ witheut whom, he tho«igiMi 
tfiey cMiid do ootimg ; and thi^ I conceive, was iiteub 
cattd <httij, byBamfifiM mdJUe^ at firsts and ^tei^ 
wurda by the Lard Laudtrdnle^ who had fmtiieBt acce»^ 
■ea to his Mi^esty from ihtSc&i$^ the Profibyteriam^ dal 
the CitY of Ltmam, who kaew there was nothing set i^ 
ul to thtai as a conjimctMi between the King and ibAi 
i^rmy* .Outofall my obsenrationi Idrewtbesecoiiclu^ 
sionsy which I prosecuted tq the best of my power : Thet 
his Majesty was conctnied to come «o aspi^y issue wk^ 
the Army ; .that he might either agre« w4ch them^ or ^M£- 
corer chat they intended not to agree whh him ( tfid, iai 
that case, that his Majesty should secure his escapev and 
/ in the mean time, that his Majesty should mr^gtve tb«n 
the least colour of exception to his actions^ that, seeing 
the officers were more easily fixed to his Majesty, by a 
visible prospect of their interest, in case of a coojoocdoa^ 
I took the least pains with them> and 'applied myself to 
Peters 2nd the Adjutators, who swayed their officm mora 
than their officers commanded them ; and, it was more 
^ hard to sadsfy them (being many) in point of interesti thaA 

their officers^ who were few. 

About ten days after my arrital at the Army, the coiv 
tentions grew high and hot between them and the Pree- 
' ^ byterian Party> in the. House, (which was the major-part 

by much), and the City of lAmdon j the one contending 
to have the Parliament purged of corrupt Members i axul 
the other, to have the Army removed farther from the City^ 
This caused the Army's march from Reading to Bedford^ 
^^ «id, jQooseqfuently, his Ms^sty's remove> with his wonted 

guard, from Catuum to fVoolmrn, a hOiiseof the Earl of 
The KitiK >erasct jBed^oTcf, wherel procured hts Majesty a Sight of the Army's 
jL^'«^hts wtt Proposals, six or e%ht days before they were offered to 
»tKiii» Ufcre they lum in pubUck. His Maje^y was much displeased with 
***iJ*"**ht*^*^ ^^ ^^™ ^^ general, saying, Thar, if they had a mind to close 
***AU>u't the i^th of ^^ him, they would never impose so hard terms upon him* 
iiil>» 1647. I replied. That, if they had demanded less than they had 

done, I should have suspected them more than I now did, 
of intending not really to serve hk Majesty, but <mly 
to abuse him ; since it was not likely that men^ who had^ 

through 



P^mMgt9^ abottld ever ttt-^omi with Ie» than was coi^ "^ 

li^iQ the Prcq)psal$ ; and^ cm the other aide, nertr waa 
kC^ofmt (that bad beeolbnaar |oat,) so cheaply recovaral^ 
Wik Mijeaty^a would be» if d^y-agreed upon auch terma. 
fipM^ea^ waa of another adyice» and rttomedy That 
itBf could not anbost without biaiy and therefom he did ^ 
itttUfcHibi but that he should see them very shortly be 
iM to condeacoid farther ; and then objeoed to mree TlieKio|olfedf is 
pnicttlar points of the Pmposals. The first was, the g~ •"«*• •^ 
itcepdonof Myea^not named, fimn pardon* Thesecoad» 
!flke excluding his Party firom^being elijpble in the next 
flKph^ Parliainent. And the third. That though thera 
HV aoihing against the Church-govemment estii>lished» 
lit tbupe waa nothing done to assert it. To these, I re- 
|fedi That after his Majesty and. the Armv wereaccord- 
JNb it would be no impossible work to make them remit 
lithe first point; and, if he could not, when his Mayestjr 
HasTc-instated in his Throne, he might easily suf^^ seven 
Msons beycMSMl the seas, in such sort as to make their' 
laaislmient supportable, to thenu To the second ; That 
Ae ne» Parliament would be necessitated to lay great 
burdens upon the Kingdom ; and it would beahappmess to 
tk King's Party, to have no voice in them. To the third. 
That the Law was securitv enough for the Church, and 
k was happy that men,wbo nad fought agfdnst the Church, 
^14. .be reduced (when they were superiors), not to 
l^k against it* His M^esty broke fincun me with this 
expression, *^ Well ! I shall see them glad ere lo^g to ao> 
9tpt tnore eqnial tmns.*' I now began to long inqpadenttf 
be Mr. ^^mAam, as hoping he had some better to« . 
pdisfor^ his Majesty; and, within afew days alter, he Mr. JoIm Aihbvrm 
aipKe^, to his Majesty's great contentment ast well as ^.^ffj? fe 
nine. Bk instructions referred to mine, which we were ^M^disKi^i mi* 
tc^.pnmcute joinlly, I gave him presently all the light ccrauy ibmu 
Ihad, which he seemed to embrace at first ; but, afier ha 
had discoui;ped more amply with bk Majesty, I found bint 
^ &r firom crossing him, that he abounded in his Mm 
jq^s sense, and hdd afterwards this cfiacoursawich me; 
^ that, for his part, he was always bred in the best com* 
P^7i and, therefore, could not convetse with such asnae- 

less 
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less fellows as the Agitators were ; that, if we could gain 
the officers sure to the King, there was no dQubti but they 
would beable tocomniand their own Arniy^ and, thb^efore, 
he was resolved to apply himself totally to fhenu** And 
so he did ; and there grew immediately great familiarities 
between him and JVkalley^ (Captain of the Quaand that 
waited on the King^) and then with Cromweli and Jreion j 
and daily messages betwetli his Majesty and the head* 
quarters, which Mr. Ashbumham carried, and sometimes 
me with him, though I seldom knew the message ; at least 
he would baye me believe I did not ; for he chose to speak 
apart with Cromwell and Ireton, when 1 was present^ al* 
ledgingy that they would not speak freely to two ac once. 
What, with the pleasure of having so concurring a second 
as Mr. jishbumham^ and what with the encouraging mes- 
sages, which his Majesty had (by my Lord Lauderdale, and 
others) from the Presbyterian Party and the Qty of Zdm- 
doTiy who pretended to'despise the Army, and to oppoee 
.them to death, his Majesty seemed very much erected; inso- 
much, that, when the proposals were solenmly sent to him, 
and his concurrence most humbly and earnestly de^ed, his 
Majesty (not only to the astonishment of Ireton and the 
rest, but even to mine) entertained them with Very tart 
and bitter discourses ; saying, sometime, that he would 
have no man to suffer for his sake, and that he repented 
of notliing so much as the 3iII against the LjotiiStr afford \ 
(which, though most true,was unpleasant for them to hear;) 
That, he would have the Church established according 
to Law, by the Proposals. They replied. It was none of 
their work to do it ; that it was enough for them to wave 
the point; and they hoped, enough for his Majesty, since 
he had waved the Government itself in Scotland. His 
Majesty said, that he hoped God had forgiven him that 
sin, and repeated often, You cannot be tvitkout me j You 
will fall to ruin if I do not sustain you. Many of the 
Army that were present, and wished well^ (at least, as 
they pretended,) to the Agreement, looked wishfully, and 
with wonder, upon me and Mr. /ishbumham ; and I, as 
much as I durst, upon his Majesty, who would take no 
notice of it, until I was forced to step to him, and whisper 
in his ear j Sir^^ your Majesty speaks as if you /had some 

secret 
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. 9ecrH ] strength and potcer that I do not know of; and^ 
t4inceyatir Majesttf katk conceakfl it Jrom me, J wLhyou 
*imd AxmceaUd itfrow these men too* His Majesty soon re, 
ttllected himself, and began to sweeten his former <Jis- 
*4||lwise with great power of language and behaviour. But 
i w» ndw of the latest. For Colonel Rainsborough^ 
• fwho, of all the Army,8eemed the least to wish theaccord,) . 
urthe middle of the Conference stole^away, and posted to 
Ihe Army, trhich he inflamed against the King, with all the 
•"disdlicial maKce he had. As soon as the Conference ended, 
\ ifolk>wed him to Bedford^ where the Army then lay^ I Some of the Agiu- 
<aef with some of the Adjutators, who asked me what his j^^/'^^Jl® ^^y »«^« 
Majesty meant, to entertain their Commissioners so harsh- KTagVL^hl^ncr 
lyf I tcXd them that Rainsborough had delivered it amiss o^rejecting their 
tothem, as, mdeed, he had, by adding to the truth. I then ^'""i"^^' ^^ P«^- 
de^red a meeting with Iretouy and the rest of the superiour 
officers, and obtained it, ^nd there asked them, if the 
King ^ould grant the Proposals, what would ensue? 
They repKed, they would offer them to the Parliament : 
But, if they refused them, what vrould Aey do then ? They 
replied, they would not tell me. I then returned^ that 
I would tell thera, I would lose no more time with them : 
For, if there came of Proposal nothings but the propound- 
&g> I could then propound as well as they. They all 
rq>tied. That it was not for them to say, directly, what ' 

they would do against the Parliament ; but, intimated, that 
they did not doubt of being able to prevail with the Par- 
laihent. When I appeared not fully satisfied with this 
reply, Rainshorough spoke-out in these words. If they will 
notngree, we will make them \ to which the whole corti- 
my assented. But we had a harder work with his Ma- ^'^^i^^fi'f*^^^^* 
je^, who was so for from granting, that he sent for Sir and^ciergyme^rTfo" 
Thomas Gardiner, Mr. Jeffry Palmer, and Sir Orlando justify lo the Army 
BHdgman, his learned Counsel, men, indeed, of great ToS^pIo^^^^ 
toilitiss and integrity ; to these w^re added Mr. Philip 
Warwick, Mr. Ashburnham, Mr. Denkam, Sir Richard 
PwiyHt. Gough (who came-over with Mr. ^shburnham 
ftom France^) Dr. Sheldon^ Dr. Hammond, and myself. 
We easily answered the Proposals, both in point of LaTw 
ttd Reason. But we had to do with what was stronger* But without luccess. 

2 b An 
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. Ml ihky»hikiht9^evfznted.T^t those th^tv 
better - uBderstandiog between the Parlian^pt an4.«thp 
Army ; but that not taking effect, the Army advanc^ 
nearer /oniiM, and lodged at fVindsor, and h^ .IVI^.^ 
at Stobe^ At this time» thoee that were suppos^ .best ii\- 
clined (o hta Maje6ty> in the Arniy^ seemed much ar« 
fiicted vrkh his Majesty's backwardness to concur with the 
Army in the Ftoposab; and the rather, because they cou- 
eeived great hqpes, tbat, within few days, they shoula 
ht masters (AlJndony which they doubted might alter t];M& 
temper of the Army towards the King. Cromwell^ Ireto^r 
and the rest of the superiour officers of the Army> kne^^^r 
that London would ceftainly be theirs, two days before thf^y 
commumcated it to the Army ; and, therefore, sent an 
expresatcMr^wiiA^z/rnAam, and to me^ Co express to us th^l> 
nice his Majesty would not yield to the Proposals, yet he 
should^ at leasty send a kind letter to the Arniy, before 
it were commonly known that London would submit. We 
caused a meeting o\ the above-named persons at Windsor^ 
w^here the fetter was immediately drawn : but his Majesty 
would not sign it> till after three or four several debatesi ; 
whicti lost one whole day's time^ if not more. Mr^^^A* 
burnham and I went with it, at last» and, uppn the.w^y, 
met with messages to hasten it. But, before we came to 
Sj^on^ the Commissioners from London were arrived^ aiad 
our letter was out of season % for, though hk Majesty w^ 
ignorant of the success, when he signed the letter,yet, com^ 
ing after it was known^ it lost both it's grace and it's 
efficacy. AH that the eAcers could do^ they did; I'vhich 
was, whilst the Aitny wias in the Act of Thanksgiving to 
God for their success, to propose, that they should not 
be elevated with it, but keep still to their former engage* 
ment to his Majesty, and, once more, solemnly vote Uie 
The Army marches Propo«als j wlnch was accordingly done* The next day 
intoi^oTkioii. Au- ihe Army marched into London, and some few of the 
gust 6, 1647. And jprgabyiepjm Party that had been roost active gainst the 

. they again vote to - ^ •• ''«■»- »■ t » «t • 

, adhere to their Pro* Ajmjy disappeared. From London^ the Head-quarters 

JTnd^ti e Ki^ ^s"^* ' *^^"*^ ^ Putney^ and hid Majesty was Jodged at Hampton- 

lodgealt Harrlpton- Covft. MuAshburnkamhzit, A^y, some m^sage or 

Coui t. > anotiier from the ICing^ to Cromwell and Irelon^ wha b^ 

enough to do both in the Parliament aud Council of the 

- ^ Army, 
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i^tmy, the one abouRdiAgwkhPresbyteriaiWj the other with 
jEtevellerr, and both really jealofos that CromwW/ ami Irelon 
, ihtd knade a private coinpact and bat'gain with the King; 
iMurn^_ printing books^ nn^^ekly, to that effect : and Sir 
fjemt Dives^ afterwards^ acknowledged to me^ that, be* 
n^^jiis 'fellow-prisoner, he had daily endcavoared to pos- 
^ie^'Mrh ^kh that opinic^j of which, althoagh, he were 
Ifet jf)^iii«ied 6infjself, ye« he judged it for the Kin^s . 
tse^vic^, ^:to divkie Cromwell and the Army. On the ocher 
i^e^ ttte^Pl^byteri&ns ^ere ilo lc«s confident of thdir svr- 
^fiii^s'; snid, amongst thMi, Cromwell told me« tint my 
Lady CdHisle affirined^ that I had said to her Ladyship, 
titk h^ vrsis tp be Earl-of Essex^ md Captain of the K ing's 
Guflards. 1 had the honoui; to be well-known to her Lad}h 
shfp; but forbore, contrary to my duty and inclination^ to 
wait on ber, for fear of giving any umbrage to the Army, 
Ae being of the contrary Party ; Uit, having received seVe- 
tai messages froni her Ladyship^bjy my laAyNewpori and 
oth^Vl vs^aited on h». I was not long there, before Arpin 
VaWeinto her chamber, who was an Adjutator, and was sent- 
fo*, as I conceivedjto be an eye-witness that I was in my lady 
CSr&/e'5 chambca*, though ilothing passed between us but 
• general discourses; aaad 1 should have lyed if I had said any 
ythmg to that purpose. But these and the like discourses The Agitatom of the 
iifeide great impresaon on the Army ; to which Mr. Ash^_ Army grow continu- 
ykruham's secret and long conferences contributed not a Jeaio^^'o^f the ^ht 
ixttfe; insomuch, thai the Adjutators, who were wont to tious designs of 
Complain that Cromwell went too slow towards ihfi King, ^f<^«>«^«Jl- 
' began now to suspect that he had gone too&st^d ie& than 
bAfnd him : from whence there were frequeAt complaints 
hi the council of the Army, of the intimacy Mr.Aihburh- 
him and I had in the Army | that Cromadl's and Irelods 
'4k)f was open to us when it wa^'^ut to them^.tlutt 
fliey knew* not why Malignants should have so milch , 
'JJbunteiiance in the army, and libecly with the King. ^, 
;1niesexfiscdurses, both in publick and private, -€fi»»ii?e// 
iB^m^d h%Wy' to be offended-\yith ; and, whm br? c^ 
catty toy thiti^ t0'hts JMajest/s advant^ige. amongst t^^ - 
; Adjufatttii, cbuld fiot rest until he had made us privately 
; jpa«^%rs k it 5 but withal he told Mr. Ashbu^Ttham and 
tne, thiti tf ^^ wer^ an honest man, he had said enough 
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of the sincerity of his intentions; if he were xzot^ 
nothing was enough, and therefore conjured U9^ 2& 
we tendered his Majesty *s service, not to come so fre- 
quently to his quaner^ but send privately to him, the 
suspicions of him being grown to that height^ that he was 
afraid to lie in his own quarters. But this had no operas 
don upon Mn Ashbuniham^ who aliedged, that we must 
shew them the necessity of agreeing with the King from 
thdr own disorders. 
The Pat liam^nt* About three weeks after the Army had entered London^ 

kfb*" r(?'^iiions* of *^ ^^^^ ^^^ prevailed with the Parliament for another 
r^^rscptcmtlt^?^ solemn address to his^Majesty^ which was performed iu 
>647. the old propositions of Newcastle^ some particulars in re- 

spect to the Scois only excepted. The Army was very 
unwilling that the Kinfr should grant these Propositions^ of 
which the King advised with all the persons above-men* 
tioned ; who were all of opinion^ that it was unsafe for hi3 
Majesty to close with the Enemies of the Army whilst he 
was in it. And therefore he followed the advice of all the 
leading part of the Independent Party both in the Parlia*> 
But the king rejects ment and Army , by refusing the articles, and de^ring a per- 
iheoi. Scpt,i5, 1647. sonalTreatyj whereof hisMajesty thought the Proposals of 
the Army a better ground than tbe amies, though there 
were'something in them to which his Majesty could not 
ccHisent. We gave our friends in the army a sight of thi$ 
answer the day before it was sent, with which they seemed 
. infinitely satisfied, and promised to use their utmost en? 
deavours to procure a personal Treaty, and to my under- 
standing performed it : for both Cromwell 2JidIretonj with 
Fane and aU their Friends, seconded, with great resolu- 
tion, this desire of his Majesty. But, contrary to their and 
all mens expectations, they found a most general oppoisi- 
tion, and that this Message of his Majesty had confirmed 
Thd greater part of ^^^ jealousy of their, private agreement with the King; so 
the Army grows ' that the more it was urged by Cromwell, kc. the more 
thereu|x>n iijdispos. ij was rejected by the rest, who looked on them as their 

led towards the , ^ •» ^- •' . . ' ■ ^ • .i. tt 

king^and jealous of betrayers. The suspiaons were so strong ^i the Housej 

the ambitious 4e- that they lost almost all their friends there j and the strmy, 

.igns of cromweiu ^j^^^ j^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ Puiney ^wtYt Xio less ill-satisfied : 

ffifi ihe»e came-down shoals every day from London of the 

Presbyterian 
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Presbyterian and LevelKng Parties that fomented these 
jealousies ; insomuch that Cromwell thought himself, or 
pretended it, not secure in his own quarters. The Adjn- 
tators now begin to changetheir discourses, and complain* 
ed openly in their councils both of the King and the 
Malignants about his Majesty. One df the first they 
voted from him was myself. They said, that, since his 
Majesty had not accepted of their proposals, they were 
not obliged any farther to them ; that thev were obliged 
to consult their own safety, and the good of the Kingdom, 
and to use such means towards both as they should find 
rational : and, because they met with strong opposition 
from Cromwell and Trefon, and most of thr superiour of. 
ficers, and some even of the Adjutators, they had many 
private solemn meetings in London, where they humbled 
themselves before the Lord, and sought his good pleasure, 
dnd desired that he would be pleased to reveal it to bis 
faints, which they interpret those to be who are most 
violent or zealous (as they call it) in the work of the 
Lord.^ These found it apparent that God had, on the 
one side, hardened the King's heart, and blinded his eyes, 
in not passing the proposals, whereby they were absolved 
from offering them any more ; and, on the other ^ide, the 
Lord had led Captivity captK-e, and put all things under^^^^^^ ^^^^ .^ 
their feet, and therefore they were bound to finish the resolves to seize the 
work of the Lord^. which was, to alter the Government, ^*«^R^. p«r«>n, and 
according to their iSrst design : and to this end they^ re- {h*c criiiiUiaUuthor 
solved to seize the King's Person, and take him out of ofaUtlie blood ilied 
Cromwein hands. These proceedings struck so great a utJciwfwL''^ *^^ 
terror into Cr^/WTi^e// and /re/on, with others of the officers, 
that we supposed best-affected to us, that they were of 
opinion the Army should be drawn to a rendezvouz, 
and their endeavours used to engage them once ijiote to 
adhere to the proposals. As soon as the tumultuous part 
of the Army had notice of it, thev resolved, before the day 
of the rendezvouz, to seize rhe King's Person. 1 had been 
now about three weeks removed, from the King, and about 
'a fortnight after vfi^ Mr.Ashburnham. Mr. Le;; still re- 
mained with his Majesty, and waited in his bed-chamber. 

About eight or ten days before the time appointed for The kiDg resolves to 
the drawing-together of the Army, Mr. Ashburnham in- ^?8 ^t^l i^mn^ * 

2bS ^vitsd Hauiptou-CoUVt. 
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About thesd of No- \^ted me from London/ zrsd Mr. Leg fromHajnpifXJi^Churt^ 
vembcr, 1647. • to'dine with him on a Sunday at Dition, beiag the otb^l^ 
side of the waten They were both there lonf^ »b^'^^ 
fore mc, and I a good while before dinner. Bur just a* 
dinner was ready to come-in, they took me askle in thdi 
room, and told me that his Majesty was really afraid of his 
life by thertnmultuous part of the Army, and^vas resolv^dl 
to make his escape; and that they had order from his Ma^ 
jesty to command me in his name to wait on bis Majesty ia 
his intended escape. I rephed, It was a great honour, and 
accompanied with not a little danger; but withal it was new^ 
to me, and therefore nothing occurred to my thoughts at 
present but two things : the first was, that I thoogJit it ab*- 
solutely necessary that Mr. Ashburnhwmy who kept the 
King's money, should immediately employ hi» servant 
Dutfon, ^ho was well-acquainted with the coast, to pro^ 
vide three or four ships in several ports, to be ready in^aH 
events**, the second, that I also might receive his Majesty's 
commands immediately from himself- To thelir^ xbey 
secerned to concur; but nothing wasever donein it: whidi 
to this day amazes me. The other was eflfected; apdl 
went the Tuesday, night after to Hampion-Court privately, 
beingintroducedabackwayby Mr.L^g. The King toM 
me he was afraid of his life, and that he would have «ie 
assist in person in his escapje. I asked, which way his Ma*- 
. .. . jesty would go^? his Majesty replied, that both Mr. A^k- 

bmmham^ who was present, and 1, should know that by 
. J ^ If ill. Leg.y The Monday before, Mr. Jskburnham zndl 

went to the head- quarters, to desire passes to return beyond 
the seas ;. and by the way back he told me, that the Sc0is 
. had much tampering with the King, but could come to ao 
agreement; that they would fain have his Majesty out of 
the Army, and to that end had much augmented his just 
fe^rsi a:nd thc^ore asked me what I thought of his Ma- 
jesty's coining privately to London, and appearing in the 
House of Lords? I replied, Very ill; bfecause the Army 
- were absod^mdy masters bdth of the City and Parfiament, 
andiw<5uld undoubtedly seize his Majesty 5 and, if there 
shquki' be but two swords drawn in the scuffle,'they would 
:.aacuGe his Miijesty of beginning a new war, and proc)^ 
/ with Jkim accordingly. He then asked me what I thought 
' ' . ■ • of 
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of the Ish qfJPigki f I rcpBed^ «<better thian of ionrfw } 

plough I knew nothiog of it, nor who was GoTemottr." 

He repfied, that he had bad aome commwHcarkw with the 

Govemour of bte, and conceived good hopea of hsm, but 

had no assurance frmn Urn. I thai asked {fmiH Why bi$ 

Majesty would Bot make his mnat secure by quktiiig the 

kingdom? He rqiKed^ that he would not, for two reasons; 

the first waS) that the xendeasToaswottld be a weekafter,and 

his Majesty was not willing to ouit the Army before that 

«cre passed; because^if the supenonr officers prevailed,th^ 

wonld be able to mdce good their publick engagecoent; 

imd^tf they were overtopped, they mii8t44>ply themsdves 

40 the King for their own seomty. The second was» thait 

the Scots were in Treaty with the King, and very near to 

a.coBclusbn of it ; which they would never come-to^ bat 

4rat of their desire to separate the King and the Army ; 

lihatv if 1^ King went to tliem before the conclusion pf 

its they would bold him to impossible conditions ; and 

therefore his Majesty was resolved to conclude with them 

"Srst, In which advice Mr.Ashbumham was most positive, 

and told me often> '^ that the world would laugh at us^ if 

we .quitted the Army before we had agreed with the 

Seolsi ^' and let them do so, replied I, provided his Majesty 

lie secure/' On the Wednesday, as I take it, we had ordei s 

tA' send apxre horses to Sutton in Hampshirej a place whc»^ 

I never had been ; and the Thursday after, his Majesty, ^^^ ^ing escapes 

with WilL Leg, came-out at the closing of the ev^iing, from Hampton- 

and immediately went towards 'Ofl^tenrfs, and so through ^?"'^* ^^^^^i^^^thl 

li^r ^ u u» TUT -^-^ -J I. -. M - >^*o« odock lu the 

the forest J where bis Majesty was our guide: but we lost our evening of the loth 
way> (though he were well-acquainted with it,) the night ofNovemberi 1647. 
being excessively dark and stormy. When his. H^esty 
first sat-out^ he discoursed long with Mr. AsMmmk^m^ 
and at last called, me to him« and complained very much 
of the Scois Commis^na^, who were the first that pre- 
sented his dangers to him, and offered htn^ Expedients for 
his escape: but, when he proposed to make use of those 
ihey had oflfered, they were full of objections to them ; 
ssqring,' tha* his coming mio Lofidm was desperate, 
his hiding in England chimerical, and his escape to 
Jtfraet/ prevented, because my ship was discovered; 
which particcdar^, the King, said, my Lord Lanerick 
had affirmed. The King thereupon asked me, if I had 
ever a ship ready ? I answered, that I neither had, nor 
^ 2b4 could 
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could have, any, having not one penny of money; that S 
had desired Mr. AiHumham earnestly to m^akeprovi^MO^: 
) but knew not what he h^ done in iu The King thjenaaked ^ 

mei what I thought roighttbe the reason tb<?y should say » 
that I bad one, a^ that it had b^en di$c6v^redt if I baii 
none ? I replied^ It was hard for me to ^iiirm what was* i 
their meaning in that particular, or, in general, in their 
manner of proceeding with his Majesty : but I'didxonjec- • 
ture, that they were very desirous to have his tVIajest/ . 
cut of the Army ; which made them present his dan** 
gers to him so frequently a^ they had done : and, in tbe . 
next placej th^y desired that his Majesty should put hiai>« 
self again into their hands, but wanted con^denqe, or be* 
lieved it would be ineffectual, to move it directly to bis Ma«» 
je^ty, because they had given so ill an account of him^ when 
he was last with them ; and therefore they objected against ^ 
their own Expedients of either coming openly into London^ . 
. . or of obscuring himself in England, And, because they '^ 
could 6nd no other reason against his going to Jersey ^ they 
pretended that I had a Ship which had been discovered ; 
believing, perhaps, that I was totally separated from his 
, Majesty, and so should not have had any opportunity of 
contradicting it ; and by this means his Majesty, bemg exs- 
cinded from all other means of escaping, should.have been 
necessitated to make use of Scotland* His IVJajesty laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and said, '' I think thou art in tbe 
right,*' and believed it afterward more confidently than I did. 
I then asked his Majesty ^' which way he would go ;*' his 
Majesty replied, '' that hehopedtobeattS't/^^on three hours 
•' before day, and that, while our horses were making ready, 
^* we w vuld consider what course to take. " But^what by the 
length and badness of the road, the darkness of the nighty 
and om* going at least ten miles out of our way, it was day-> 
break when we came to our Inn at SiUtoni where our servant 
came out to us^ and told us there was a Committee of the 
CouQty then sitting about the Parliament's business. 

His Majesty thereupon. sent for our hcJrses out, and we, 
continued our way towards 5oi^Aaw/;/o» ; and his Ma* 
' jesty resolved, that we four shpuld walk down the next 
hJU with our horses in our hands, and, as we walked, con- 
sult what we were to do. Then I inquired if Mr. Ash- 

bumham 
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hmhhm had gotten^ ship, and, finding he bad not, I pro- 
fmed' going hnher Wek^ where I was sure I had some ^ 
6iead^ would fevour our escape : and here agam I found 
thetwo Misens pirevail, of hot leaving the army before 
the«eadezvous was passed, and the treaty whh the Scots 
&Mihedw His IVfe^esty resolved {and that for the fim time^ 'fbeKing resolves to 
for aught I could then discover) to go for the Isle of K®. ^ *® ^*** ^^ 
Wighl^ whither be ordersd Mr. Ashbwmkam zxlA me to '*^V 
g9' wiih these Instructions, by wopd of mouth, to the 
Govemour Hammond^ and return tahfe Majesty, who went 
with If^ill^ Leg to a house of my Lord Southampton^ at 
Tuchfield ; tlttt we should carry him a Copy of the Letter 
his Majesty left at Hampton^Court, and of two Letters sent 
to him, one from Cromwell j the other without a name. 
OfommeWs and the other Letter contained great apprehen- 
sion and fears of the ill-intentions of the Levelimg party 
in the Army and City against his Majesty ; and that from 
Cromweil added, that, in prosecution thereof^a new Guard 
was the next day to be put upon his Majesty of that partv. 
His Magesty^s letter contained his distrust of the disorderly 
part of the Army« and his necessity thereupon of provide 
iog for his own safety, which he would so do as not to 
desert the interest of the Army: that, in order thereunto, 
we should let the Govemour know^ that of all the Army 
his Majesty had made choice of him to put himself upon, 
as being a person of good extraction, and one, that, though 
he had be^ engaged against him in the war, yet it had been 
prosecuted, by him without any animosity to his person, to 
wbidi he had been informed he had no aversion: only his 
M^esty, that he might not surprize him, thought fit to 
sead us before to advertise him, and to desire his promise 
to protect his Majesty and his servants to the best of his 
power ; and, if it should happen that he might not be able 
todo it, then the Governour should oblige himself to leave ' ^ 
us in as good a condition as he found us, that is, suffer us 
to make our escape. With these instructions we parted : 
but, before I had gone ten yards, I returned to his Majesty, 
and said, I had no knowledge of the Govemour, and there- 
fore could not tell whether he might not detain us in the 
Island J and therefore advised his Majesty, if we came not 
to him by the next day, that his Majesty should think no' 

riaore 
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more of iis^ hat BCQiire> fait own esmpe; Ifis Aia^nt^' 
tlnak d me for the cautkm, and puniied U» waf « *Oil' 
Af r. Ashbumkmm aad I our& Hie fimt clmg we resolred' 
was, that» sinoe hk Majeity went towandb the eaat.«ide dB 
the island^ that we would go-on to* the west; to a pfaKA 
cadied Limingion, where Mr. jithbumhoim tdd me thne 
was a short funaage over. By the way, I ad^ Mr« 
Jskbumkam if he had any acquaintance with Hammond 
the Goremoun He replied, ^ not Tary mucfa^'* yet he had 
lately )iad some discourse with him upon the highways 
near Kirngstan, and found hiiib not very averse to bis 
Majesty ; but that which made him conceive the best 
hopes of him was, the character Afn Denham^ and ti^ 
commendations my Lady Isabella Tkynn gave of him* 

We came lo Lmingtan that night, but coitld not pass» 
by reascm of a violent storm that blew. The next mora* 
ing we got-over^ and had then eight miles to the castld 
of Carisirokej where the Govemour dwelt* We camd 
thither after ten in the morning, and found the Gk>veiH 
nour was newly gone-out towards Newport. When we 
overtook him, Mr, Ashbumham desired me to open tb^ 
matter to him, which he would afterwards second hinft^ 
self. After I had saluted him, I took htm aside, and 
delivered our message to him word for word. But hi 
grew so pale» and fell mto such a tremblings that I did 
really beUeve he would have fallen off his horse : whioh 
tremMing continued with Imn at kast an hour after, it 
which he broke^ut imo passionate and distracted e9&- 
pnessions^ sometimes sapig, ^' O gentlemen ! you have 
^ nndone me by bringmg the King mto the idand,««*ifj 
^* at least, you luive brought htm; and» if you have nof> 
^* pray kt him not oome : for, what between my duty 
^ to his Majesty, and my gratitude' for this fresh obli- 
f ^ gation of confidence, on die one hand, and my observ- 
*^ ing my trust to the army, on the other, 1 shall be 
^ confeuaded/' Other while he would talk to a qmtc coo- 
tgzry purpose. I remember, thaty to settle him the better^ 
I said, that, ^' God be thanked, there was no harm done ; 
^ thathis Majesty intended a favour to him and his poste* 
^'' rity, in giving him an occasion to lay a great obligsiiion 
'*^ upon him, and such as was very consisiing with his re* 
•^ htion to the army, who b&d so solemnly engaged thvm- 

"«- 'twelves 



*'• wl'ftt to his Majesty : bot, if he thought otherwise, his 

*1 Majesty ^vould be far £rom imposing hb pei'son upon 

*^ him.^ Te that he replied, that then, ifhia Majesty should 

CsMM to any ijyschante, what vmvUA the army and king^ 

doiSi Say to him» thac had refused to recdve him f To 

cilia I replied, that he did not refiire him, whc> was not 

cottie to bim* He returned, that he must needs know 

^here hia Majesty was, because he knew where we were*. 

I tola him b^ was nerer the neacer for my part* He 

then began a little to sweeten, and to wish that his Mat* 

}C«ty would have reposed himself absolutely upon him^ 

because it would have been much the better for botfa» i 

then weot to Mr. Ashbumham^ and told him, that this 

Goverftour was not a man for our purpose, and that for 

my part, I would never give my consent that^his Majesty 

afaouid trust him. Mr. Ashbumham acknowledged diat 

he did not like him ; yet, on the other side,, he much 

feared what would become of his Majesty, if he should 

be discovered before he had made his point, and made 

appear what his intention was ; for then be wouki be ac-» 

Ittised of what his enemies pleased to lay upon him. 1 

relied, that, if we returned not that night, his Majesty 

would be gone to ^gz. I perceived Mr. AshbumhaM 

liked not that so well» and therefore took the Goveraour 

to task apart, and, after some conference, they came both 

io me ^ and the Govemour said, that, since we desired it^ 

be would say) that» because his Majesty, he believed, had 

ttade choice of him, as^ person of honour and honesty, to 

lay this great trust upon, therefore he would not deceive his 

Majesty's expectation* 1 replied, that expressicm was too 

general, and did not come home to our instntciicHis.. He 

tiien made many discourses not much to the purpose, 

daring which time he kept himself between Mt. /hhbum* 

ham and me; and when he found me still unsatisfied, he 

added, thac I was harder to content than Afr. Ashtwm^ 

ham, and he cKd believe that his Majesty would be mndi 

easier pleased than either, and thereupon concluded that 

I should go into the castle, and that Mr. AMumbam 

■should take his horse and go to the King, and tell his 

Majesty what he said. I embraced the motion most 

readily, and itomediately went over the bridge into the 

castte. 
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castle, though I had the image of the gallows very 
fectly before me^ Mr. Askbumham went, I believe, 
a better heart to hqrse ; but before he was gone hall 
flight shotj the Govenour (being before the castle-gat^ 
called to him, and had a conference of at least a <\^^t 
of an hour with him, to what purpose I never knew tn 
I came into Holland, where a gentleman of good vroi 
and quality told me, that the Govemour afliitned aft^ 
wards in London, and in many places, that he then i 
to Mr, Ashburnham,y\\M I should go and he should ^ 
as believing his Majesty to be less willing to expose 
than me, but that Mr. ytshburtihoM absolutely rehis 
Whatever passed between them, I am sure they cat 
both back to me; and the Governour putting hinr 
between us said, that he would say that, which he 
sure- ought to content any reasonable man, which ^ 
that he did believe his Majesty relied on him, as on 
person of honour and honesty, and therefore he did e ^ 
gage himself to us, to perform whatever could be ex-^ 
peered from a person of honour and honesty, before 1 
could makeany, Mr. A^hburnham made this reply, "/ wttl 
aii no more. The Governour then added, let us then aH 
go to the King, and acquaint him with it. Mr.Ashhurn^ 
ham answered, with all my heart. I then brokb frbfii 
the Governour, who held me in his hand, and went to 
Mr. AMurnham, and said, what do you mean, to carry 
this man to the King before you know whether he will 
approve of this undertaking or no? undoubtedly you 
will surprise him. Mr. jiihburnham said nothing but, 
ril Warrant you: and so you shall, said I ; for you know 
the King much better than I do, and therefore when we 
shall come where the King is, I assure you I will not 
see him before you have satisfied his Majesty concerning 
your proceeding, Well ; he would take that upon him. 
/ I then desired he would not let the Goverpour carry any' 
other person with him, that in.all events we might the more 
eaaly secure him; which he consented-to. Nevtjrtheles^^ 
when we came to Cows Castle, where we were to take 
boat, Hammond took Basket^ (the Governourof that cas- 
tle) along with him; and,when I complained of it tb Mr. 
^ahburnham^ be answered, •' It was no matter; for that we 

should 
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lltolild be able to do well enough with them t^o/' Wl^eif 
to Tkthfield, my Lord of Southampton's House, 

l^skburnham^ according to his promise, went up to the 
and lelt me below with Hammond atnd Bashet^ I 

Hoards understood, that when Afr. Ashburnham had 
\jjlKn an account of our message and the Governour's an- 
»|i^r^ and came to say that he was come along with us io 
; IQS&e good what he had promised^ his Majesty struck him* 
^f upon the breast, and said, " What ! have you 
^ brought Hammond with you ? O, you have undone 
^,j»ej for I am by, this means made fast from stir- . 
TOg*'*^ Mr. jlshhurnham replied, ** that, if •he miss- 
^f^trosted Hammond^ he would undertake to secure him.** 
Ks Majesty said, ** I understand you well enough : 
7jj>ut the world. would not excuse me. For if I shotdd 
^ follow that counsel, it would be said, and believed, that 
^ h^tHammomlQ had ventured his life for me, and that I 
•* had unworthily taken it from him. No, it is too late now 
^\ to think of any thing, but going through the way you 
•* have forced upon me, and to leave the issue to God/' 
But,- when his Majesty began anew to wonder that he could 
make so great an oversight,. Mu Ashbumham, having no 
more to reply, wept bitterly. In the mean time Hammond 
a&d Basket were so impatient at this long stay below in the 
oourt, that I was forced to send a gentleman of my Lord 
Southampton^ to desire that his Majesty and Mr. Ash 
hBrnham would remember that we were below. About 
half an hour after; we were sent-for up i but before Ham- 
mond and Basket kissed his handi, his Majesty took me 
aside and said, ^* Sir John Berkley^ I hope you are not so 
^ passionate as Jack Ashbumham : do you thmk you have 
" followed my directions ?*■ I answered, '* No, indeed, Sir; 
** but it is none of my feult, as Mr. Askburnham can tell 
•^you, i^he please; I have exposed my life to prevent it. 
And then I told hi$ Majesty the sum ol what had passed, 
and particularly of my being a prisoner in the castle, and 
of MnAskburnham*s coming-away without me j which Afr. 
Ashburnham had omitted. His Majesty judged that it was 
now too late to boggle, and therefore received Hammond ^ 
cheerfully, who promised 'more to his Majesty than he 
had done to us : and we all went over that nig^tto the^ 
Coivs. In tTie morning his Majesty went with the Go- ' . 

vernour to GiwAro/re, and was met in the way, by diveri 

gentlemen 
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The Uinj; Is received gentlemen of the Island, from whom we learnti tkat we 
into Cansbiook cas- ^^j.^ more fortunate than we were aware of; for the whole 

tic bv Colonel Ham- • t i • i r ^i^ xr* vl rf-» 

mona, the Gover- Island was unammousiy for the King> except the Oov0^ 
nourof it. DouTs of the castles, and Hamnumd*s captafais ; that ttl^R 

were but twelve old men in the castle i and that tl^ey bnA 
served under the Earl of Portland, and' were- aU well^af- 
fiected I that Hammond might be easily gained, if not tiMre 
easily iorced^ the castle being day and night full of IjOffpA 
subjects and servants of his Majesty; and his Majesty l^^iog 
<laily liberty to rid^ abroad, might chose his own time of 
quitting the island. Indeed, not only his Majesty, and ^ 
that were about him, but those that were at a furtiier 
fiistance approved by their, letters, this resohition of his 
Majesty. Both his Majesty and Mr.^MMmham at- 
tackt the Governour, and, I think, very prosperously ; for 
both he and his captains seemed to desire nodiing of his 
Majesty^ but that he would send a dvil message to the 
Houses, signifying his propension to Peace; which was 
done to their sadsfaction. Three days after our coming 
to the island^ a Messenger was sent by the Parliament^ for 
Mr. Jshbumham, Sir John Berkley, and Mr. Leg : bm 
^M^''/fml^h^.^ the Governour refused to let us go. The fifth day aftor 

of the Ai my tne su- . • i « - » ° i g* % \ 

periour officers quell our amval, we heard that m the rendezvouz of the Aasg^ 
Uie^mutiny ^^^ thesuperiour oflkers hadcarned it, and that one or two aol- 
1047. ^" °^ ' ^^^ w^^^ ^^t' ^^ eleven more of the mutinying leveUeis 
made prisoners. This made us bless God for the jresoltH 
tion of commg into the island: and now Mr. Ashtmktm 
and the Governour were frequent and fervent in privase 
conferences, and (as I have heard) came toparticulars of ao- 
commodation for him, in case of the King's recpvery : In- 
somuch that now the Governour seemed sollidtous of no- 
thing so much, as that the Army should resume its wonted 
disciplinei and clear themselves of theirimportnnateandim- 
pertinent Adjiitators, of whose authority in the Army be 
had never approved } and therefore he sent his Chaplain im- 
mediately to the Aimy, to conjure thesuperiour officem^ 
make use of their success upon the Adjutators. Two fr 
three days after,he moved earnestly, that his Majesty wodd 
send one of us tbrte to the Army with colourable lettered) 

* This readccvotis of the army tvas held on the istb of Nov^bei; 
1647> 1>etwcen Hertl^rd Md Ware. See Eosbw>rtb*s HfetcMicatCoUw- 
tions abridged and improved, in six volumei ocUyo ; VoL 6, pt|e 90%^% 

the 
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Ae:0ci|f^b. bat tibat he sliould vote with confidence to 
lim»fi^//^McI Jret^»^ to whom het[theGovernour] would 
Aawiit^i: ^pid hedid accprdingly write .to thetn, conja^ 
fbgthfm ^4h«ir engagemcnt^by their interest, by their 
iobc^ri-a^ tbdr coDscien<:es^ to come to a speedy close 
Iptb-the Ki»g> and not to expose tbemsdves still lo 
^:|i^fiisii<;k giddiness of the Adjatators. My two com- 
Vfere^try iweil canteoled,. that I sbonid go this voyage;^ 
l^did^flot without aoihe apprehensioQ of the events 
1 19 t$a n(i]i owBfr^ntfitieular^ His Majesty charged me to re^ 
J^imfiLff^'FP^Mibifrnhamj to provide a ship for faim, upoa 
iril^ <da$t of Sm^ex : £ut Mr. Ashburnhsm thought not fit, 
dtottsl»i^J>e furnished with money for that, or for my 
fHirAi^w Jxksiredthaty in caae the Army should not in- 
iiSi^ v^U^I^^mght have commission to the 8a>is ; but Mr.^ 
iifV^im^m: did not think it fit. I then toolt a Couan- Sir John Berkley 

TZ '' r • -.u nx rr . n ii^ ^« ♦^ carries letters from 

^Buscmai^of ?mi]»e with me^ one Mr. Hefirff Berkl^, son to ^1,^ i^j^^ to Sir rho- 
Sm i6^9 Berkley y and procured a pass from the Gover- masFairfax, (theGe- 
fOiir.of the Cows, for his return within four or five daysf ^Sc> Cro!.^^^^^ 
tvi^bbxhad been otherwise forgotten. Between Bagihoi ireton. 
and J^indsaiff^ (dien the head-quarters) I met Traughim^ 
jAeLGavemonr^sl Chapl^in^ who told me he could carry no 
jp30d.xietrs back» die Army being as yet come to no reso« 
-W^n aa^toJhe^KijQ^.^ As I was half-way between Bag* 
tfiMvSG^ JffTffidficr^ O^ Adjutator, and he 

.ihaitiiad.liaixiithe'Ejngfrom //o/;»^y^^ He 

joemedififtucii to/ifonder^that I durst adventure to come to 
jdie' Arm)^; Upon my discourses with him, I found, that 
Itiiaii.fa^a'discoucsed among the Adjutators^ ^^ whether^ 
£»r tl^etr jo^ficaticm^ the King ought not to be bronght 
to a^indU^' which be hdd in the affirmative: noC ( he-said j^ 
^tfast. he :Wouhl rfaavef one h^dr of his bead to suiSer, but that 
Ac|:iiB^hil'iK)t bear the Uame c^ the War. 1 was cpkk^ 
l^ipcacy of hv (^^scmirse y but I perceived he would not 
IfilYe^e^'tihtililMeww n^in B^mUor^ and kJtew whe^&I '' 

kxlgedbo Abbot jaa hoar after^ I went to the G^n^aFs 
lyiaiters.. andxfi>ui»i a general meeting of the officers 
;diare. ^ )Afydr^2SLhmtt% tt^iting I was admitted^ ajid, after 
i ha4 ckU^^ered m.y C(^plim^t, and letters ' to the Gene^ 
t2iA^^(;fi&d€^^ 9 ^^ ttrnviug AtAeaded half 

^a. n(»ir#V>ir;viras cadUed-in. The General looked very 
8?vfert?ly upon, me/jmd; after his^i^^ ^^ That they Sed^b^lhSn^ 

. _ were 
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^ were the Parliamettt^s Army, andthereforecoulJ not sa) | 
' •* any thing to his Majesty's motion of peace, but must re- 1 
•* fer those matters to them ; to whom they would send his 
** Majesty's Letters/' I then looked about, upon CtomtveU I 
and Ireton, and the rest of my acquaintance ; who saluted 
me very coldly^ and had their countetiances quite changed 
, towards me, and shewed uie Hammoncts letter, which I 
had deliver^ to them> and smiled with much disdain u|x>n 
it. I saw that that was no place for me, and therefore 
went totny lodging ; where I staid from four until six, and 
none of my acquaintance came to me ; which appeared 
sad enough. At last I sent my servant out, and wished 
faim to see if he could light upon any of my acquaintance. 
At last he met with one that was a General Officer^ who 
whispered in his ear, and bad him tell me, that he would 
meet me at twelve at night, in a Close, behind the Garter 
Inn. I came at the hour, and he not long after. I asked him 
what news ? and, he replied^ ** None good;" and then con- 
tinued this discourse. •* You know, that I and my frigid 
Kotvflthstandjn^fhc « engaged ourselves to you ; that we were zealous for an 
LTesSnJat Sc " Agreement. And, if the rest were not so, we were 
BendezvouB of the <^ abused ; that, if there was an intention to cozen us, it 
t^^^^^^J^.l^}^'^^ ^ would not be long hid from us: that, whatever we.shoutd 

rarty soon after* ,, ^. % % m° %^ % •» 

varcis prevails, ana ^^ discover, should not be Secret to you; tnat we, smce the 

^o'^^^r^^th^h'^*^^" " tumults bf the Army,' did mistrust Cromwell } and,. not 

and FeLwc to d^^ " ^^ng after, Ireton ; whereof I informed you. I come 

ttroy the King. *< now to tell you, that we mistrust neither i but know 

*' them, and all of us, to be the archest villains in the 

** world. For we are resolved, notwithstanding our en- 

<* ga^ements, to destroy the King and his Posterity; to 

" which end, 7re/on made two Propositions, this after* 

*' noon; one, that you should be sent prisoner to London ; 

^^ the other^ that none should speak with you upon psun 

<< of death : and I do hazard ray life now by doing of it. 

•' The way that is intended to ruin the King, is to, send 

•* eight hundred, of the most disaflfectcd of the Army, to 

** secure his person, (as believing him not so now,) and 

• ^ then bring him to a trial ; and I dare think no &rther. 

•' This will be done in ten days ; and, therefore, if the 

** King can escape, let him do it, as he loves his life/' 

I then inquired what was the reason of this horrid 

change ; 
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dttlige ; what had the King done to deserve it : He mi, 

Nothing;' and that to our grief: for, we would leap 

joy, if we could have any advantage against him. I 

fe pleaded hard against this Resolarioh this day ; but 

, JTe been laughed-at for. my pains'' 1 then siaiid, " Well, 

' tutstin, why is this horrid perfidiousnessresolved-on, since 

f diefe appears no occasion for it,th0 officers being superiour 

ttthe rendezvous? He answered, ** that he could not tell 

' ^ ceitaioly ; but he conceived this to be the ground of it : 

'^That, though one of the Mutineers was shot at the late 

*^ Readeirvous, and eleven made prisoners, and the rest, 

*^ ift appearance, overquelled^ yet they were so ^ from 

''being so indeed, that there have been with Cromwell 

•* and tret&iij one after another, two third parts of the 

** Army to tell them, that, thpugh they were certainly to 

" perish in the attempt, they WQuld leave nothing unes« 

* sayed, to bring the Army to their sense ; and, if aH 
^ failed, they would tnake a division in the Army, and 
**]oin with any that would assist in the destruction of 
** their opposers. Cromwell and Ireion^ therefore, argued 

* thus ; If the Army divide, the greatest part will join^ 
" with the Presbyterians, and will, in all likelihood, pre- 
'* vail to our ruin ; and we shall be forced to make appK^* 
^ cations to the King, wherein we shall rather crave than 
*' bffer any assistsmce i and, when his Majesty shall give 
'' It OS, and afterwards have the good fortune to prevail^ 
'^ if he shall then pardon us, It is all we can pr^^nd-to, 
'' and more than we can promise ourselves ; and, there- 
*' upon, concluded, *• ' That, if we cannot bring the Army 
** to our sense, we must go to theirs } a ^his;n being evi* 
** daitly destructive.* " And, therefore, Cromweilhem all 
*' \k thoughts to make his peace with the Party that was 
" most opponte to the King ; in which Peters was instru- 
^ mental. He then acknowledged, (ashehad formeriy done^ 
'^ upon the like occasion) that the Glories of trife World 
^' had so dazzled his eyes, that he could not discern clearly 
" the great Works the Lord was doing , and said, that he 
'* was now resolved to humble himself, and desire the[Aay- 
*' era of the Saints, that God \yould b^ pleased to forgive 
^' him his Self-seeking. These Arts, together with comfort* 
*' able ihessages to the prisoners{tha( they should be of gOod 

2 c •'■ ^ . ■ »* cheer i 
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^cheer; fornoharmshouldbefallthem^dnce it bad pleased 
•* God to open his eyes) — perfected his Reconciliation ; 
" and he was re-instated in the Fellowship oftheFaithfuL*' 
I then asked this Gentleman, whether I should not en-^ 
deavour to deliver my letters from the King to Cromtve/i 
and Ireion : he replied, *' By all means, lest they should 
mistrust that I had i&covered them.* *' 

As 

> * The account hfre gvwen by Sir John Berkley of Cromwell^s 
; abandoning the treaty which he had been carrying-on with the 
King for more than five raonthe, (fron about the begioning ot Jiza« 
to the middle of November, 1647,) for restoring him to the exer. 
cise of his royal authority upon the terms that had been proposed 
to him by the Army, and \« nich had been drawn.up by Commissary. 
General Ireton, (CromwelPs Son.in-Law,) is so clear and circumstaii* 
tial, and supported by the testimony of so many respectable persons 
who were concerned in the management of it, that il seems hig^hly 
deserving of credit, without seeking any other motive for this change 
><^his conduct towards the King besides the fear of losing his inllur 
ence over the army if he should persist in Ms endeavours to restore 
Ifae King to his authority after a great part of the army had resolved 
lo act against him. But it has been supposed by some writers, that 
Crofnwellhad also another reason for abandoning theKing^s Interest^ 
, and concurring with the party of the Army that was adverse to him, 
which arose from a discovery which he had made (by means of a letter 
from (he Kins: to his Queen Henrietta Maria^ who was then in 
JPraoce, which he bad intercepted), that the King was resolved^ 
Mhen he should be restored to his authority, to break all the pro« 
mises of favour which he had made to Cromwell and other Officeia 
of the Army in the course of the Negotiation then on foot^ and'tc^ 
punish them as Rebek. Concerning this Letter Mr. Seward, in 
the first volume of Anecdotes of distinguished Persons^ in tout 
volumes, octavo, (the fifth edition, published in the year 1804, for 
/ Cadell and Davies in the Strand^) in Page, 287^ 388, and 289^ haa 

the following Passage : 

^^ This unfortunate Monarch most ptobably met. with his very soi^ 
tere fate in consequence of hts Duplicity. Cromwell declared that he 
could not trust him. His fate is a striking instance of the truth. of 
the maxim of Menander^ which is thus translated by Grotius z 

In re omni condudMle est-quovig tempore 
Veruni prolequiar. Idque in vUd .sp9ttd94 
Secufitatia esse partem maximam^ 

At every time, and upon all occasions, 
'Tia right to speak (be truth. And this I voQch 
In every various state of haman lift^ 
Thi greaiest part of our security. 

Of 



As soon as I came to my lodging, I dispatched my 
cousin, Harry Berkley, to the Isle of ff'ight^ with two 
tetters ; the oiie containiog a general relation and doubt* 
liil judgement of things in the Army, which I Intended 
should be shewh to the Govemour i the other was in cy* 
pher^ wherein I gave a particular account of this con* 
fereuce^ nammg the person^ and concluding with a most 
passionate supplication to his Majesty, to meditate no* ^ 

thing hut his immediate escape. The next morning I 
sent Colonel Co&k to Cromwell^ to let him know that I 
had lettess and instructions to him from the King. He 
sent me word, by the same messenger, that he durst not 
see me, it being very dangerous to us both, and bid me 
be assured, thak he would serve his Majesty as long as 
be could do it without his own ruin ; but desired that I 
would not expect that I should per»b for his sake* As 
soon as I had this answer, I took horse for London, with 
tbk resolution, ^^ not to acquaint any man with the inten- 
tbiis of the Army, nor of his Majesty's intended escape ;'^ ' 
which I presumed wouic^ be wittiin few days, the wind 
serving, and the Queen haying sent a ship to that pur- 
pose, and pressed it earnestly by her letters.. The next 

Of tjie letter which is said to have beea the cause of the deat-fa o( 
Charles, the Author of the ^^ Richardson iana'' has preserved tht 
fbllowiDg verj ciM'ioas aecouot. 

^ Lard fioltogbroke told «s * (Jane 1^, 174^) that Lordf Oxford 
f^ bad often told him that he had seen, and had in his hands, aa 
'* original letter that King Charles the First wrote to the Queen, 
^^ in answer to one of her's that bad been intercepted, and then for. 
^ warded to him ; wherein the had reproached him for having mad# 
^^ those vtUaiiiB- toa great concessions (viz. that Cromwell shonld b# 
^' Lord-Lieolenaiit of Ireland for life without account ; that that 
^^ kingdom should be in the hands of the party, with an army there 
'^ kept which should know no head but the Lieutenant; that Cromwell 
^ should have a garter, Sec.), That in this letter of the King's it was 
*^ Said that ^e should leave him to manage, who was better iiiforito€4 
^ of all'circutDstances than she could be ; b^ut she might be entirely 
.'< easy as ta whatever concessions he should make them \ for that ha 
^^ should know in due time how to deal with the ro<(ues, who^ Instead 
'< of a silken garter, should- be fitted with a hempen cord. So tho 
^^ letter ended : which answer^ as they waited fqr, so they intercept* 
^ ed accordingly f and it di^teimined bfe fate. This letter Lord Ox« 
<< ford said he had offered 3001. for." ' 

* *^ Mr. Pope, Lord Marchmont, and myself." 

f. " Harky, tht lecoad Karl of CM&rd, the son of the Lord-Treararcr.'* ' . 

^ 2 c 2 ^ day. 
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day, after my arrival at London, I had a letter from my 
Lord Lanerick and Lord Lauderdale, desiring a meet« 
ing with me, as presuming J had a G>mmi8doa to 
treat with them from his Majesty. At our meeting tfaey 
wondered to find the contrary. In my discourse with 
them, I happened to say^ The last words his Majesty said to 
me,at parting, were^ ^* That whatever I should undertake^ 
^' to any person, in his name, his Majesty would make it 
*< good on the word of a King." Mv Lord Lanerick^ there- 
upon, replied, ^^ that he woujd asK uq more Commission 
^ for me; believing it to be true, both, because I affirmed 
^ it, and because he had received the like from his Majesty^ 
^ upoD the like occaaon." Our first conference was inter- 
rupted through my Lord Lauderdale s vehement indigna* 
tion against the letter of Mt.Ashhvarnham to the Speaker, 
wherein he had this passage. That he would not expose 
his Honour to the discretion of either Scot orA^utattir* 
This letter was written by ^tAx.Ashbumham^ before I left 
the island, upon the occasion of Whallet^s complaint^ to 
the House of Commons, that Mr.Ashhurnham had broken 
'his engagement with him at his first coming to fFoobum^ 
wherein he undertook that the King should not leave the 
Army without his knowledge and consent. Du Sheldon, 
Dr. Hammond^ Mr. Leg and I, objected hard against thi3 
expression ; but Mr. Ashburnham liked it so well, that 
we could not make him depart from it. On the Friday 
9&er, we had another meeting, wherein we discoursed 
oursdves well towards an Agreement, and resolved, on 
Monday foUowing, to conclude one way or other. The 
next dayj be^ng Saturday y I had a letter from Mr. Asi^ 
bumhamf requiring me, in his Majesty's name, to lay-by 
all other business whatsoever, and return instantly to his 
Majesty. I sent, therefore, my excuse to my Lords La^ 
• nericA and Lauderdale, ai^ went that ni^U, out of town : 
which they took very ill, though they had no reason for 
it ; for I would as willingly have excused my journey as 
they, as believing it was only to assist in his M^esty's 
escape : for I had more than once observ^, that^ though 
Mr. Ashburnham were willing enough to appropriate em« ^ 
ployments of honour and profit^ yet he wa$ contented to 
communicate those of danger with his friends. The next 

morning 
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«mnng I was with his Majesty, who recdved me more 
graciously than ordinary, and told me that he had always a 
good opinion of my honesty and discretion, but was never 
- 80 much confirmed .in it, as by my dispatch from Wind-' 
tor ; for which his Majesty thanked me. After I had re- 
turned my acknowledgements for his Majesty's favour, I 
asked if his Majesty approved the advice so well, why 
did he not follow it ? Why was he still in the Island ? 
where he could not long promise himself the liberty he 
now had, since there were forces designed, both by sea 
and land, to secure his person. Ifis Majesty replied, that 
be would have a care of that time enough, and that he was 
to conclude with the Scots before he left the Kingdom, 
because from their desire to have him out of the Army's 
hands, they would listen to reason; whereas, if he went 
away before, they would never treat with him but upon 
their own terms: and in this oigimOTiMr.AshbnrTiham fully 
concurred ^-ith his Majesty. Against this, I argued the 
best I could ; and, when 1 saw it was in vain^ I desired his 
Majesty would'dispatch this Treaty ; for that his condition 
would admit no delays. His Majesty then ordered me to 
withdraw with Mr.jishburnham, Dr. ShMon^ Dr* Ham* 
laondj and Mr. Leg^ to see how far bis Majesty had gone 
in a Treaty with the Scats^ This Treaty had been ma- 
naged m London h^ Dr.Gopgh, who, in the Queen's 
name^ conjured his Majesty to make his speedy escape, 
in all his letters, and in his own name, beseeched his 
Majesty not to insist upon nice terms in this j>resent exi* 
gence of his affairs. But ]\f r. Ashbumham refined much 
upon several expressions of the Articles, that concerned 
the Covenant, and Church of England, fof which- he was 
a great Professor,) and made many repUes and alterations, 
and moved, that messenger be sent after nfiessenger about 
it, and at last insisted, that the King should send for the 
Scots Commissioners to come to him. The next day I 
fell dck, what with , my late journeying, and what with 
xny vexation 3t this slow way of proceeding. The day 
follo^ng I went to his Majesty^ and^ as soon as 1 could be 
admitted, spoke to him in these words : Sir, if you make 
no more haste than you do^ 1 doubt you will not be able to 
secure your escape j and, therefore^ I humbly beseech your 
. • 2 C « Majesty 
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Majesty to make two Papers or Draughis, theoneconiam- 
ing the utmost extent of what your Majesty will give the 
Scots, and sign a ; and, at the same tirne, sendanath^ 
containing the least you will receive ofthem^ andlei ihe 
Scots sign, andfteliver that to Dr. Gough, at the same 
time that he shall deliver yourMiffesty's concessions to ^[^^ 
and provide instantli/Jor your safety. About the middle . 
of this discourse with the King. Mr. Ashbumhamcme-mi 1 
and when I had ended, very graciously smiling, said, 
«* That this Proposition would be good, if it were practKa- j 
•* ble ; which it wasnot : for, though the Scots should agree 
«« to the substance of all the Articles, yet they and all men 
*' else, would have their several senses concerning the €«• 
** pressions; which must be satisfied, or no Agreemeat 
«/ could be made: and, therefore he concluded, that the 
" Scots were to be sent-for." To this I replied, " thafc 
Mr. Ashburnham had reason, ordinarily speaking, w 
what he objected ; but that his Majesty's danger "^^^ 
this a very extraordinary case." His reasons carried 
it clear, and Sir JVHUam Fiemmingj or Mr. Mun^o 
Murray y (for they both went and came by turns) 
was sent to invite the Scots Commissioners to come 
to his Majesty. The next day, after fiis departure, 
in the evening, the King called me to him, and told me^ 
** I think you are a Prophet; for the Scots Commissioners 
«' at London have sent an express, desiring me to do the 

I had moved; but that it wa$ 
lid be come-away, before 
ne out of the island towards 
concurrence was accidental ; 
ligence with the Scots Coin- 
there was no r«nedy, I ap* 
le next best, I could. And, 
enough for abler men than any 
time that they, the Scots, were 
:* were also Comntiissioners sent 
vlajesty, with offers of a Treaty, 
lajesty, as a pledge of his futuW 
^ur Preliminary Bills, which they 
n to his Majesty's hands. TneFirst 
>n of all Proclamation^ and Decht- 
lament J wherein his Majesty made 

himself 
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himself^xpressly the author of the war. The Second, was, 
against the Lords that had been lately made by his Majesty ; 
that they ^ould have no seat, or vote^ in Fkrliament : and ^ 

that neither his Majesty, nor his successors, should make 
any Lords for the future, without consent of Parliament ; 
which was to take-away the most unquestioned flower of « 

his Crown, that of his being the sole fountain of Honour. 
The Third, was a Bill of exceptions irom pardon, that 
included almost all of his Majesty's subjects that had any 
considerable estates. The Fourth, was an Act for the Mi- 
Utia; which embraced ten times more power than the Crown 
ever exercised, for the two Houses, raising men and money 
ariiitrarily ; which was neither more nor less than dethron* 
ing of the King, and enslaving the people by a law, and, in 
efiect, to give the King only the leave to discourse whose 
the -glass windows should be. Nevertheless, tlie Title ' 
and Frontispiece of this vast design, was so modest, that 
many well-wishing persons were induced to believe, that, 
by all means, his Majesty ought to pass those Bills for 
many reasons ; but especially, because his enemies would 
deliver his Majesty to the World, as obstinate to' his own 
and the Kingdom's fuin^ if he should not accept this 
oflfer. To avoid both the inconveniences of granting ot 
refusing, I drew an answer of the Treaty before it began ; 
That, if they would needs think it expedient to require so 
great hostages from his Majesty, they would not be back- 
rd to give some token to his Majesty of their reality, 
id then desired, at the same time, his Majesty should 
ass these four Bills, the Houses-would pass four of his 
Majesty's drawing > which were all most popular, and 
such as they durst not pass, nor well deny : at least, if 
they did, they could with no colour of justice accuse his 
Majesty for not granting what was most unjust and most 
unpopular. The First, was a Bill, for payment of the 
Army, which contained their disbanding, as soon as they 
were paid. The Second, a period to the present Parlia- 
ment. The Third, for restoring the King, ^ueen, and 
Royal Family, to their revenues. The Fourth, the 
settling of the Church-government without any eo-er- 
dve power ; and, njgjjj^nean-time, till v<>uch a Govern- 
ment were agreed«^f^|||^one to stand, without co-er^ 

cive 
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Majesty to make two Papers or Draughts^ iheoneconUfimi^ 
ing the utmost extent of what yourMi^esiy will give th^ 
Scots, amd sign it ; and, at the same time, send anolhet^ 
containing the least you will receive of them, and let tht\ 
Scots sign^ and fleliver that to Dr. Gougb, at the sa<m0i 
time that he shall deliver yaurMiffesty's concessions to ihpnhi 
andprovideinstantlifjor your safety. About the middM 
of this discourse with the King, Mr, jiMurnham came4n ( 
and when I had ended^ very graciously smiling, said» 
** That this Proposition would be good, if it were practica- 
*^ ble i which it wasnot : for, though the Scots should agree 
^' to the substance of all the Articles, yet they, and all xtien, 
*' else, would have their several senses concerning the esc* 
*^ pressions; which must be ^tisfied, or no Agreement 
^f could be made: and, therefore he concluded, that the 
** Sco/J were to be sent-for." To this I replied, ** tha(t 
Mr. Ashbwmham had reason, ordinarily faking, for 
>vhat he objected; but that his Majesty's danger made 
this a very extraordinary case." His reasons carried 
it clear, and Sir fVilliam Fiemming, or Mr. Mung^ 
Murray^ (for they both went and came by turns) ' 
was sent to invite the Scots Commiil^ioners to come 
to his Majesty. The next day, after fiis departure, 
in the evening, the King called me to him, and told me^ 
*' I think you are a Prophet; for the Scots Commissioners 
^^ at London have sent an express, desiring me to do the 
*^ same thing, in effect, as you had moved ; but that it wa9 
** now too late : for they would be come-away» before 
*' another express could be gone out of the island towaurds 
<' them/' I replied, that our concurrence was accidental ; 
for I bad not the least intelligence with the Scots Com- 
misioners : but, when I saw there was no r^nedy, I ap- 
plied myself to what was the next best, I could. And, 
God knows, there was work enough for abler men than any 
^^d^^Com'lJ^^sion. ^f tis were ; for, at the same time that they, the Scots, were 
era to the King, coming to the King, there were also Commissioners sent 
^^fm abluVhis^^^^^^^^^ by the Parliament to his Majesty, with offers of a Treaty, 
ration, provitled be upon condition that his Majesty, as a pledge of his futtcw 
iRriii Qonsent piey^-^ siiicerity, would grant four Preliminary Bills, which they 
fcilisChic h^they pre-, had brought rf?ady-drawn to his Majesty's hands. TneFirst 
sent to hinr. contained the Revocation of all Proclamations and Decla* 

^Ihoye. page 108 rations against the Parliament j wherein his Majesty made 
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himsetf eicpressly Ae audior of the war* The Second, was, 
against the Lords that had been lately made by his Majesty ; 
tbit they should have no seat, or vote^ in Fkrliament : and ^ 

that ndther his Majesty, nor his successors, should make 
any Lords for the future, without consent of Parliament ; 
which was to take-away the most unquestioned flower of » 

his Crown, that of his being the sole fountain of Honour. 
The Third, was a Bill of exceptions from pardon, that 
included almost all of his Majesty's subjects that had any 
considerable estates. The Fourth, was an Act for the Mt- 
Bda; which embraced ten times more power than the Crown 
ever exercised, for the two Houses, raising men and money 
aititrarily ; which was neither more nor less than dethron* 
lag of the King, and enslaving the people by a law, and, in 
e&ct, to give the King only the leave to discourse whose 
Ae -glass windows should be. Nevertheless, the Title ' 
and Frontiq>iece of this vast design, was so modest, that 
many well-wishing persons were induced to believe, that, 
by all means, his Majesty ought to pass those Bills for 
many reasons ; but especially, because his enemies would 
deliver his Majesty to the World, as obstinate to his own 
and die Kingdom's fuin, if he should not accept this 
offer. To avoid both the inconveniences of granting ot 
refusings I drew an answer of the Treaty before it began j 
That, if they would needs think it expedient to require so 
great hostages from his Majesty, they would not be back- 
irard to give some token to his Majesty of their reality, 
a&d then desired, at the same time, his Majesty should 
pass these four Bills, the Houses-would pass four of his 
Majesty's drawing, which were all most popular, and 
such as they durst not pass, nor well deny : at least, if 
dieydid, they could with no colour of justice accUse his 
Majesty for not granting what was most unjust and most 
unpopular. The First, ^as a Bill, for payment of the 
Army, which contained their disbanding, as soon as they 
were paid. The Second, a period to the present Parlia- 
ment. The Third, for restoring the King, (^ueen, and 
Royal Family, to their revenues. The Fourth, the 
settling of the Church-government without any co-er- 
ave power j and, in the mean-time, till such a Govern- 
neat were agreed*on, tiie old one to stand, without co-er- 

2 c 4 cive 
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civc -authority. I shewed this Aniswler first to MT.Leg"^ 
then to Dn Hammond and Dr. Sheldon, who seemed 
approve of the Expedient, and desired Mr. Ashburnha 
would acquaint the King with it. But I never heard any 
thing from his Majesty ; and I was resolved never to hav^e 
it obtruded lest I should appear fond of my own con-- 
ceptions. By his Majesty's directions, an Answer waa 
drawn, that gave a full denial ; which was, in my judge- 
. ment, \ery well penned. But I thought good pen- 
ning did not signify much at that time, and therefore* 
made this objection : It is very possible, that up6n his 
Majesty's giving an absolute Negative, the Commis- 
sioners may have orders, to enjoih the Governour to look.! 
more strictly to his person i and so his intended escaped 
\^ould be prevented. His Majesty replied immediately^^ 
That he had thought of a remedy, which was, to deliver* 
his Answer, sealed, to the Commissioners: and so leit:^ 
us. I could not hold from letting Mr. Asbburnham find 
my sense of this sorry c xpedient, by saying, that the 
Commissioners would either open the Answer, or con-^- 
elude that, in effect, it was a denial, and proceed accord- 
*rh© EngHsli Com* ingly : but all was in vain Some few days after, the- 
roksioncrtprescDr English Commissioners arrived and delivered their mes^^ 
King'^bcccmbU ^ ^age, and desired an Ausuer v^ithin three or four days* 
•4f i^7» The next day, the Lords Loudon Lanerick^ Lauder aa e, 

Chtfsdy^ and others. Commissioners for the Kingdom of i 
Scotitind, delivered a Protestation to the King, sub<5crit)ef€i 
by them, against the message, as not according with their 
Covenant. From that time they began to treat seriously 
with his Majesty, but would not perniit, that either Mr. 
Jlshbwnham or I should assist at the 1 reaty : for which i 
forgive them with all mv heart; for it would have been 
very insecure for us to have had any communication with 
The Scottish Com- them at that time. At 'last, they came to such a coaclu^ 
«n>sioner« treat also sion^ as they could get ; not such a one as they dtared 
hu answers"fotbem &om the King, but much short of it : which gave an ad« 
do Dot give them vantage to the hord ^rgyle, and the Ciergy-party in 
latia&cciDo. Scotland, to opposef it, as not satisfactory : and, by that 

means, retarded the proceeding of Duke Hamilton^ and 
that army, four months : Which was, consequently, the 
ruin of LanghQrn4a Wales^ and of the forces in Ken% 

and 
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nd EsseXj and of the Scots Army also, which conned 
tf twenty -four thousand men ; all which forces were the 
iresult of the Treaty ; which appears to me, if it had been 
looner dispatched, to have been one of the most prudent 
•Acts of his Majesty's Reigq, however unprosperous. 
When the time was come, that the King was to deliver 
Itis Answer, his MajfFty sent for the English Commis- 
doners, and, before he delivered his Answer, asked my 
Lord Denbigh (who was the Chief Commissioner,) whe-^ 
fter they had power t ^ alter any substantial, or circumstan* 
till, piift of their Me<8aRe ; and> when they replied, " that > 
tfiey had noV his Majesty delivered his Answer to the 
Lord Dtnbti^h. sealed. After they had withdrawn a while, 
my Lord Denbigh .returned with the rest, and seemed 
offeaded with his Majesty for delivering the Message 
sealed, and expressed his indignation in harsher terms 
than one Gentleman ought to use to another. After long 
esfwstulatioBS, his Majesty was persuaded to open his jj^^ ^-^^^ Ttfti%e» to 
Answer ; which was so far from allaying the storm^ that it consent to the four 
increased it both, in the Commissioners and the Cover- hUn'b'^'^^"coin- 
nour, who, all together, retired from the Castle of Corf 6- missionersofthe 
6roo4 to ^ewport^ an English mile from the Castle. As Pjirliament* 
toon as they were gone, Ivrent to Mr, jishhumham^ who ^^™ ^ ^* ^^^' 
told me, he had newly dispatched-away a footman over 
the water, to order four or five horses to be removed from 
the place where they then stood, lest they should be found 
and seized by the soldiers, that were coming into the 
bland. I conjured him by no means to do it, lest the 
winds or the Parliament's frigates, might force us, in our 
escape, and we should want horses. He, thereupon, 
sent a groom after him^ and brought him back ; but 
mhin few hours after, sent him again with the first or- 
der ; but upon what ground I know not, unless that of 
good husbandry. That night, or the next morning, his 
Majesty resolved to endeavour his escape ;. but he met 
with two great obstacles : the Wind m the very instant be- . 
came cross^ and the Governour returned from Newport 
h»U of fury, and locked-up the gates,, and doubled his 
mrds, and went not to bed that night. In the morning j^ eon«K|ueoce of 
ne commanded ail bis Majesty s servants from him« Be- this refusal. Colonel 
fore we took our leaves, we ac<^uainted his Majesty, that ^*™|I^^J^u""^^^ 
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* we had left the Captain of the Frigate, and two honest 
and 'trusty Gentlemen of the Island, to assist his escape, 
and that we would have all things in readiness on the 

. other side of the water. His Majesty commanded iss to 
draw a Declaration in his name that night, and send it to 
his Majesty Jn the morning, when we cjame to Newport. 
' Will. Leg and I left Mr. jishhumham and the rest in the 

Inn, and went to an acquaintance's house of ours in the 
town; where^ after we had staid an hour, we heard a drum 
beat confusedly; and, not long after that^ one Captain £ur- 
^,with divers others^ were risen to rescue the King. Upon 
this Mr. Leg and I went to the Inn, where we found Mr* 
jishhurnham making speeches to those poor well-affected 
People, advising them to desist from their vain Enterprize. 
I must confess I thought any communication odours with 
them dangerous, and therefore I advised Mr. Jshbum^ 
ham not to say any thing to them; for, when his words were 
out of his mouth, others would interpret them, and say 
he said N\hat they pleased. And it was well for him and us 
that we did so ; for the prisoners were not only examined 
concerning us, but were promised Liberty and Pardon in 
case they would accuse us; and the Govemour of the Cows 
had order from Hammond x.^ p*jt us on ship-board, and to 
carry us to London, upon suspicion that we were accessary 
to this Rising ; which was a design so impossible for those 
that under-took it to effect, ( they consisting chiefly of wo- 
men and children, without any arms, saving one musket, ) 
that no sober man could possibly have been engaged in it. 
^ I was desired, t^tnight, todraw the Declaration for his 

Majesty; whichldid, and itwas approved of by all butMn 
Ashburnhamy and at last published in his Majesty's Name^ 
After we had staid, on the othei" side of the water, about 
three weeks, expecting the King's coming x)ver to us, 
and began at last to despair of it, I moved to Mr. jish^ 
buinham^ Mr. Leg^ and Mr. Denham (who was then . 
come to us from London^) that some one might be sent to 
the Queen from^ us all; which was consented-to, and I 
was made choice-of by the rest to go on that business. 

FINIS. 
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To lay dotvn hh Commission. 



rl AVING taken-uparms in defence of the authority and 
power of King and Parliament, under the command of 
die Lord^rey of Warke, and the Earl of Manchester^ 
during thar several employments with the forces of the 
Eastern Association ;**-and, at the modelling of this army^ 
under the present Lieutenant-general, having been ap- 
pointed, by the honourable Houses of Parliament, a 
Major to the now regiment of lieutenant-general Crom* 
well ; — ^and in each of these employments having served 
constantly and faithfully, answerable to the trust reposed in 
me; — ^and having lately quitted the said employment, and 
laid-down my commission ;— I hold myself tied both in 
duty and conscience to render the true reason thereof; 
which in the general is briefly this :— Because the pKnci- 
pies, designs, and actions of those officers which have 
a great ii^uence upon the army, are (^ I conceive) 
. tery repugnant and destructive to the honour and safety 
of the Parliament and Kingdom, from whom they derive' 
their authority. 

The particulars whereof (bemg a breviat of my sad 
obsenradons) will appear in the following narradve. 

First, That, upon the orders of Parliament for disband- 
ingthis army. Lieutenant-general Cromwell and Commis- 
sary.general Ireton were sent Commissioners to Walden, 
to reduce the army to their obedience, but more espe- 
dally in order to the present supply of forces for the 
service of Ireland. But they, contrary to the trust re- 
posed in them j very much hindered that service, not only 
by discountenancing those soldiers that were obedient ana 
^Ibg, but also by giving encouragement to the unwil- 
ling and disobedient, declaring ^* that there had lately been 
inuch cruelty aUd injustice in the Parliament's proceedings 

against 
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against them, meaning the Army.** And Commissat*y 
general Ireton, in further pursuance thereof; framed th^s 
papers and writings which were then sent from the Arm 
to tne Parliament and Kingdom, saying also to the A^ 
lators, " That it was then lawful and fit for us to deif 
" disbanding, until we had received equal and full satis 
•' faction for our past service:*' Lieutenant-general Crotn 
well further adding, *' that we were in a double capacity 
^* as Soldiers, and as Commoners ; and having our pa^ 
^ as Soldiers^ we have something else to stand- upon a 
*' Commoners.'' And when, upon the rendezvous, a 
Triplo-heath *, the Commissioners of Parliament^ accord!- 
ing to their orders, acquainted every regiment with i^hsii 
the Parliament had already done, and would further do^ 
in order to the desires of the army, the soldiers, beis| 
before prepared, continued still unsatisfied, and notwitkh 
standing any thing that could be said, or ofiered, to theji^ 
by the Commissiotoers, still cried-out for Justice I justice J 
And for the^ effecting of their further purposes, ad« 
vice was given by Lieutenant-general Cromwell and Com- 
Bf the aclvlcc of missary- general Ireton. to remove the Kng's person frona 
Cromwell. Cornet jjoldenby, or to secure him there by other guards than 

•Joycf, with a strong '•^j^.L/t ..'' r^i« 

• bod V of horse, seizes those appomted by the Commissioners of parhament; 
g^^jng's peisonat which desigp was thought most fittobecarried-onby the 
ria him to New-^^ private sol^ery of the army, and promoted by the Agitatoxs 
market. June 4, of each regiment; whose first business was to secure the 
^^*^' garrison at Oxford, with the guns and amipunidon there j 

and from thence to march to Holdenby in prosecution of 
the formef advice ; which was accordingly acted by Gornot 
loyce, who,, when he had Mone the business, sent a 
letter to the General, then a\ Keinton, acquainting his 
Excellency, ** that the king was on his march towards 
Newmarkef The General, being troubled thereat, told 
Commissary*general Ireton, that he did not like it ; de- 
manding withal *' who gave those orders/* He replied^ 
** That he gave orders only for securing the King therei, 
and not for taking him away from thence/' Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell coming then from London, said, * ^^That, 
*Mf this had not been done, the king would have beea 
*' fetched-away by order of Parliament ; or else Colonel 

* This rendezvous of the Army at 1 riplo-heath was on the Uth of 
June, 1047* See Rusbworth^s Collections abridged. Vol. 6th, page 153. 
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U^raves^ by th& adTice of the Commissioners, would 
^^7e carried him to London, thro^ving themselves upon 
e favour of Parlbment for that service." The same 
Comet Joyce, being told that the General was dis- 
d with him for bringing the king firom Holdenby^ 
answered, ** That Lieutenant-general Cromwell had 
given him orders at London^ to do what he had done, 
^ both there and at Oxford," 

! Tlie person of the King being now in the power of the 
Xrmy, the business of Lieutenant-general Cromwell was to 
Iburt his Majesty, (both by members of the Army, and 
several gentlemen rormerly in the King's service) into 
igood opinion and belief of the proceedings of the 
Jlrmy, as also into a disaffection and dislike c^ the pro* 
^ " igs of Parliament ; pretending to shew, that his 
ayl/estie's Interests would far better suit with theprinci- 
of Independency, than with those of Presbytery. And 
ten the King did aUedge (as'many times he did). That the 
piwer of Parliament was the power, by which we fought. 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell would reply, " That we were 
*^ not only Soldiers, but also Commoners ; promisbg that 
^ the army would be for the King in the settlement of his 
** whole business, if the King and his party would sit still, 
*• and not declare, nor act, against the Army, but give 
•* them leave only to manage the present business in hand.*' 

That, when the King was at Newmarket> the Parlia^ The Pariiament 
ment thought fit to send to his majesty^ humbly de« voles that the Kin^ 
4mig, that; in order to his safety and their addresses for Sid?jS;?5*lS7^ 
a speedy settlement, he would be pleased to come to * ' ^ 

Richmond; Contrary hereunto, a resolution was taken 
by the aforesaid ofEcers of the army, that, if the King 
would not be diverted by persuasion (to which his ma- 
jesty was very opposite) that then they would stop him 
by force at Rpyston, where his Majesty was to lodge the 
first night, keeping accordingly continual guard upon 
Mm against any power, that should be sent by order of 
ParKament to take hini from us : and to this purpose out- 'f he Army prepare* 
guards were also kept to prevent his escape from us with to oppose such re* 
the Commissioners j of whom we had special orders given ^^l^ ®^ *^* ^^^s 
qs to be careful ; for that they did daily shew a dislike to ^ ^^^ 
the present proceedings of the Army against the Parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, and that the king was most conversant and pritr 

in discourse with them, his Majesty saying* '^ That, if ^ 

'* man should hinder his going (now that his Houses % 

^y desired him upon his late message of IS May, 1 (>4-T) 

^^ should be done by Force, and laying-hdld on his bridHJ 

^* which if any were so bold as to do» he would eiideavtcj 

Bat the two Houset ^^ to make it his IsKst.'* But) contrary to his Majesty *s^ 4 

»fP*rf»«*nt revoke pectation, the next morning, when the king and i 

conwroiiirthe^** o^cers of the army were putting this to an issue, cai 

KWs coming to the yotes of both houses, to the king, which inforni 

jUcfimohd. Juiied4, |^^ ^f ^h^j^ compliance with that which the Ar^ 

N. B. formerly desired. After which his Majesty did incQ 

to hearken to the de^res of the Army, and not befcq 

The ^^^^f *hc Whereupon, at Caversham *, the king was continual 

mitef to the kiDg^*^^ sollicited by messengers from Lieutenant-general Cro|| 

About the 6th of well and Commissary-general Ireton, proffering m 

u y» 1647. ^jjjjjg ijjg ^j^j^g^ should desire, as revenues* chaplaH 

wife, children, servants of his own, visitation of frieiM 

access of letters, and (by Commissary-general Iretoa) t^ 

his negative voice should not be meddled-withal, and ih 

he had convinced those that reasoned against it at a fl 

neral council of the army j and all this they would d 

that his Majesty might the better see into all our acdon 

and know our principles ; which lead us to give him a 

these things out of conscience. For that we were not 

. people hating his Majesty's person, or Monarchical gg 

vemment ; but that we liked it as die best ; and that I 

this king : saying also. That the)c did hold it a very fq 

reasonable thing for the Parliament to abridge him < 

them ; often promising, that, if his Majesty would sitstil 

^ and not act against them, they would, in the first plao 

restore him to all these, and upon the settlement of on 

own just rights and liberties, make him the most glorioi 

prince in Christendom. That to this purpose for a se 

tlement they were making several proposals, to be oflFere 

to the Commissioners of Parliament then sent*down I 

the^Army, which should be as bounds for our party as t 

the king's business; and that his Majesty should haV 

, . ^ ■ — - — ■ ■ 

♦ The King went to Lord Craven's house at Caversham about the 4t 
IPf Jul^y 16474 Sec Rush^oith's CollectioDs abridged, Vol« 6^ page iSd* 

libert] 
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Ibetty toget as much of these abated as be couJd^ for ftiat 
hanj things therein were proposed only to give satisfaction 
b others who were Our friends ; promising the King, 
Eliat at the same time the Commissioners of Parliament 
Ihotild see theise Proposals, his Majesty should have a 
bpy of them also, pretending to carry a very equal hand 
^tween Kbg and Parliament^ in order to the settlement 
HE the Sjngdom by him ; which, besides their own judge- 
ments aiid conscience^ they did see a necessity of it as to 
|he people; Commissary-general Ireton further saying, 
Hiat what was offered in these Proposals should be so just 
bd feasohable, that, if there were but six men in the 
Kingdom that would fight to make them good, he would' 
kiake the seventh^ against any power that should oppose 
lieni* 

*• The head-quarters being removed from Reading to Bed- 
iBrd, and his Majesty to Wobourne*, the Proposals were 
Kven ta me by Commissary-general Ireton, to present to 
9ie King; which his Majesty having read, told me^ *^ that 
ie would never treat with Army, or Parliament, upon * 
^ these Proposals, as he was then minded/' But the next - ' 

Say his Majesty, understanding that a force was put on ' 
^is Houses of Parliament, by a tumult, sent for me again, 
ind said unto me. Go along with Sir Jo. Berkley to your 
general and LietUenant'generalj and tell them^ that^ t4 
kvoid a new war, 1 will now treat with them upon their 
proposals^ or any thing eUe, in order to a Peace : only 
\et me be saved in honour and conscience. Sir Jo» Berte- 
ley falfing-sick by the way, I delivered diis message to 
^e Lieutenant-general and to Commissary-general Ireton, 
who advised me ^' not to acquaint the General with it, 
dll ten or .twelve officers of the Army were met together 
Bit the General's quarters, and then they would bethink 
(hemselves of some persons to be sent to the King aboiit 
It/* And accordingly Commissary-General Ireton, Colo- 
nel Rainsborow, Colonel Hammond^ and Colonel Rich, 
attended the King, at Wobume, for three hours together, 
debadng the whole business with the King upon the Prd« 
posals ; upon which debate, many of the most material 

• The King went to the Earl of Bedford^s house at Wbobourne on the 
llifof July» 1647< See Hushworth^s CoUectigQS*abTidg«d»>Vo]. 6» p. 206. 

2d things 
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^ of such d temper, as should do his Majesty's budne 
* '* and rather than they would fall short of what was proi 
*^ ed, he would join with French, Spaniard, Cavalier, or ; 
'^ that would jom with him, to force them to k/* Upon 
delivery of which Message, the King made answer, Tha 
if they do, they would do more than he durst do* ^ft^,. 
this the delay of the settlement of the Kingdom was* ei^ 
^ cused upon the commotions of Colonel Martin and Colotiel 
Rainsborough, with their adherents; the Lieutenant^GW 
nerai saymg. That speedy course must be taken for outiiffl 
of them from the House and Army, because they were ridw 
. , putting the Army into a mutiny, by having a hand in pub- 

, lishing several printed papers, calling th^^mselves the ageif^ 
of jf5 ve regiments, and the agreement of the people, although 
some men had encouragement from Lieutenant-Genifrf 
Cromwell for the prosecution of those papers. Antl h^ 
being further prest to shew himsslf in it, he desired tp b0, 
excused at the present, for that he might shew hitnssrff 
hereafter for their better advantarge ; though' in the totiib* 
pany of those men, which were of diflFerent judgeteents^he' 
would often say, that these people were a giddy-headed 
party, and that there was no trust nor truth in them; arid to 
that purpose wrote a letter to Colonel Whaleyon thei day that 

- the King went from Hampton-Courf, intimstting doubtfully 
that his Majesty's person was in datiger by theni, and that 
hfe should keep oiit-guard to prevent them; which tettef 
was presently shewn to the King by Colonel Whaley. - 

That about six days after, when it was fully known by 
the Parliament and Army, that the King was in the Isle ot 
• . Wight, Commissary-General Ireton; standing by the fire* 

side m his quarters at Kingston, and some person'^peaking 
of an agreement likely to be made between the King' wad 
the Parliament, now the person of the King was out of the 
power of the Army;. Coititnissary-GeneraUreton repKed, 
with a discontented countenance, **That he hoped it wotdd 

.*^' be such a peace, as we might with a good conscience 
"'fight against theth both/' 

[ Thus they, who, at the first takigg the Ring from Hoi- 
denby into the power of the Army,o:ied-down Presbyterian^ 
Government^ the proceedings :of thi^ present Parliament, 
and their perpetuity, apd, instead tfiereo^' held-forth m 

earnest 
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\ treat upon them: for which there should be no advan^^ 
taken against the King. Upon the delivery of which 
sage, his Majesty replied. He knew not what answer 
rive to please all withbut a treaty* Next day after thi3 
passed*, the Lieutenant-General asking me there- 
I, ** if the King did not wonder at these voted/' I told 
lunl^ no; for that Commissary-General treton had 
^sent him si!ich a Message by nie the day before 
the vote passed, to signi^ the rea^n of it/* The 
fieatenant-General replied, ^ That really it wal the 
Ftnith^ and that we (speaking of the Parliament ) in* 
^ tended nothing else by it« but to satisfy the Scott, who ' 
^ otherwise might be troublesoitie/' And the Lieutenant* 
1 and Commissary-General, enquiring after his 
ajesty^s Answ^ to the Propositions, and what it would 
, it was shewed them both privately in a garden-house 
Poiney, and in some part amended to their own minds^ 
\xiy before this, the&ng, doubting what answer to giv^ 
Bt me to Lieutenant-General Crdmwell, as uhsatisfied 
with the proceedings of the Army, fearing they intended 
^ to make good what th6y had promised, and the rather ^ ttihgtroj^^** . 
— se his Majesty understood that Lieutenant-General S^ffioeA oAhe Army 
_.weU and Comraissary-General Ireton agreed with wiii ooc adhere to 
rest of the House fn some late votes, that opposed the iJjJe'mStto WoL 
Viroposals of the Army. They severally replied. That • 
raqr would not have his Majesty mistrust them ; (ot that. 
Knee the House would go so high, they only cbnem^red 
liith them, that their unreasonableness might the bettei^ 

lear to the Ikingdom. And the Lieutenant-General ^^ CromwSU tft4 
le me further assure the King, That, if the Army re- Iretoti rtncw their 
bed an Army, his Majesty should trust the Propcsak ESftthSy^Sd 
^hith what was promised, to be the worst of his Conditidns, &ithfuiiy perform aU 
HAdx should be made for him; and then, striking his |^P^^u?^*^ 
liand on his breast in his chamber at Pumey, bade me tell °**^ *"* 
^ King, He might rest confident aiid assured of it* And 
tnany times the said Message hath been sent to the King 
from them both/ with this addition from Commissary- 
General Ireton, "That they would purge, iand purge, and 
*' never leave purging the Houses, till they had made thenx 

* The vole of both houses of Parliament for seoding once more .to the 
Xbg at Hamptott-Court the Propositions of the two kinsdoms ef England 
nd Scotland by thd Comtnlssidners of each kingdom* for the restoration ' 
tif Beaee, which had been sent to him at Newcastle, was paised on the Itt 
diy of September, 1647. Sea Ru^hworth*t CoUectioof^ VoU «, page 3^. 
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be made an esample. Arid since that Lieutenant-Gea*- 

ral Cromwell was sent down from the Parliament for the 

reducing of the Army to their obedience, he hath inosi 

frequently, in publick and private, delivered these ensuing 

fiiiMAfi^otcm^. heads, as his principles^ from whence all the foreg(»ng 

ductdeiiveiedby particulars have ensued, being fully coiifirmed (as I 

C^omtS'S^ ^^^^^y conceive) by hispracdce in the transaction oi his 

publick and in pri- last year's business : 

hjS*'^'^'"*^'' . »• ^"^^' That every single man is judge of just and 
right, as to the good and ill of a Kingdom. 

2. That the interest of honest men is the interest of the 
Kingdom. And ** that tfiose only at e deemed honest men by 
him, that are conformable to his judgement and practice,'^ 
may appear in many particulars. To instance but one, m 
the choice of Colonel Rainsborough to be Vice- Admiral ; 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, being asked ** how he could 
*' trust a man, whose interest was so directly opposite id 
^^ what hehad professed, and one whom he had lately aidoed 
^ to remove from all places of trust?" he answered, *• That 
*^ he had now received particular assurance from Colond 
^' Rainsborough, as great as could be given by man, that 
^ he would be conformable to the judgement and direction 
^ of himself and Commissary-General Ireton, for the ma* 
*' i^^ging of the whole business at sea.^' 

3. That it is lawful to pass through any forms of go* 
vemment for the accomplishing his ends. And, therefore^ 
either to purge the Houses^ and support the temaining 
party by force, everlastingly; or to put a period to them by 
force; is very lawful, and buitable to the interest of honest 
men. 

4. That it is lawful to play the knave with a knave, 
lliese gentlemen aforesaid in the Army, thus prindplecf^ 

and (as by many other drcumatances might appear) acting 
accordingly, give too much cause to believe, that the 
. success which may be obtained by the Army (except timeljf 
prevented by the wisdom of Parliament) will be made uso 
of to the destroyinff of all that power^ for which we fin( 
engaged ; and havmg for above these twelve montl» past; 
(sadly and with much reluctance) obsarved these several 
passages aforesaid, yet with some hopes that at length thera 
might be a returning to the obedience of Parliament ; and 

conttvyj 
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^ hereunto^ knowing that Refiolutioils were taken- 
that, in case the power of Parliament cannot be gained 
countenance their designs, then to proceed without it; 
flierefore choose tc quit myself of my command, whereb 
4liave served the Parliament for th-^se five years last past, 
^ put myself upon the greatest hazard by discovering 
^jl^ese truths, rather than^ by hopes of gain, with a troubled 
I aafaid,coatinue an abettor,or assistant, of suchas give a£front8 
^ the Parliament and Kingdom, by abusing their power 
nad audiority to tarry-on their particular designs, against 
^hom, m the midst of danger^ I shall ever avow the truth 
^ this narrative, and m^lf to be a constant^ faithful, and 
^^bedieat servant to the rarltament of England* 

RDB. HUNTINGTON. 

Avigi Sd^ 1 648. Ctfia tertu 
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THOMAS, LORD FAIRFAX. 



My Lord^ 

It is with your Lordship's leave, that this short manuscript 
of my Jjord Fairfax, your noble predecessor, is now printed 
from the original, written in his own hand, and left in your 
atndy at Dmton in Yorkshire; for it was never intended by him 
to be published, but to remain for the satisfaction of hit own 
Jtelations. 

But of late something has happened, which in the judgement 
of your Lordship, and many other persons of condition, makes 
it necessary that these papers should be sent to the press ; 
^hich is now done, without any material alterations from the 
original, but only by placing them in the natural order of 
time. 

Though no copy was ever taken by your Lordship's consent, 
yet, I know not how, some imperficct ones are got into other 
hands. And (this being an age, wherein every man presumes 
to print what he pleases, of his own, or other m^is,^ we are 
plainly told^ that my Lord Fairfaxes memorials are ready to 

be 
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be pttblisked ; and by the very same persoiii who has lately 
set-forth some memoirs, wherein his Lordship is scarce ever 
named but with reproach ; oor to be excused by what the 
Editor himself confesses, that the author was much out of hu- 
mour when he writ the book. 

My Lord Fairfaa^s true character is better known to many 
wise aijd good men, than to be blemished by such enyious de- 
tractions. Nor can his reputation thereby suffer with any 
who were acquainted with His person, and the true intentions 
of his actions, and knew him in the latter part of his life. 

His great misfortune, and so he accounted it, was to be en- 
gaged in the unhappy wars, whereof he desired no other me- 
morial than the act of Oblivion; which few that ever needed 
it^ lietter deserved. 

It cannot be denied, that, as a SoWer^ his life would furnish 
^Qoble a memoir as the age has prodiioed, from the time that 
;hie began with a troop of hofse, aind a few undisciplia^d 
■/prces.in.t^e Nprth, io b^ ^beingGenperalof a victorious ai^my 
^n the &u(4; whiqh he governed, not a^ a oypber, bPtwith 
£;ceat prii^eQce andxpnduct, in coimcils of , war, ^s,^! as iiqi^ 
mated by his personal courage in the fields as loi^g as ^tb^ 
had any enemy to oppose them. 

^utj^fy^, that, ^y broke into factions^: a^d wf^r^^qvier-rup 
.witheDithus]0W,.aB4 beoiwe ungovernable by .their Qen^ra], 
m\^m they chose tbieir own Jgitators, and wme managed by 
jl^ea(^ftbe: deepest d|M9|ul^.tion ai^d hyppcri^ie : ,by iWliAse 
fair, but treacherous, promises, some Greater Persons.^blP 
himself, were deceived to their own ruin. 

- fTb^mosi; tragical and deplorable pa^ of the civil war, the 
4^th ^f the icing, ^he uiterly from his joul abhorred, and ie- 
^li^qjtffd.to hift dyiog4ay; aad never manttoned it hut.wi^b 
*1<?Wi«bkeye$, , ., 

' ITie 
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The retired part trf hif» life gave tiirt greater s&tisfkction 
than all his former victories^ when he lived quietly at his own 
house at Nun-Jppleion in Yorkshire; always earnestlj^ wishing 
and praying for the restitution of the Royal Family, and fiflly 
resolved to lay hold on the first good opportunity to contri-" 
bnte his part towards it ; which made him always lookt upon' 
With a jealous eye by f he uirilrpers of that time. 

As soon as he was invited by General Monk to amist hinf 
against Lamber^i army, he cheerfully embraced the opportu- 
nity, and appeared at the head of a brave body of Gentlemen of 
' Yorkshire; and, upon the reputation and authority of his name^ 
the JmA brigade of twelve hundred horse forsook Lamber^g 
army, and joyned with him ; the consequenee was the imme-* 
diate breaking of all Lamberfs forces, which gaye Generid 
Monk an easy march into England. ^ . \ 

This was always acknowledged, not Only by General Monk, 
but by the King himself, as a signal testimony of his zeal to 
make amends for what was past, and of the very considerable 
assistance he gave towards the restoring the Royal Fauiily. ' 

After he had waited on his Majesty in Holland^ as on^ of 
the commissioners sent to invite him home, and had ieen the 
King established on his throne, h^ retired again into his 
own country, where he died in peace, in the 60th year of hi& 
age. Anno 167 1, leaving fee hiut t^ 'him an only daughter, the 
Lady Mary, Dutchess of Buckingham* 

I shall now say no more of him^ but, that, so long as vaoh 
feigned Piety towards God, invincible Courage, joyned with 
wonderful modesty, and exceeding goodnature; justice and 
charity to all men in his private life ; and an ingenuous ac**^ 
knowledgment of his puhlick error, with hearty endeavours to 
make reparation, as soon as he was convinced of it; shall be 
esteemed iu the world: so long shall the name of my Lord 

Fairfgt^ 
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tUrfoM be honoured by good men^ and be had in perpetual 
remcmbranoek 

Your Lordship had the good fortune to be bom after the 
•torms and teinpests of that age : but you have had the hp* 
Hour to appear eminently in defence of our religion, and civil 
rights, in this last happy revolution as your noble pre4ece80of 
did at the restoration. 

My Lord, 

lam, 
Vour most affectionate tJncle, 

and bumble Servant4 
Jpril Sff, 1699. BRYAN FAIRFAX* 
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A SHORT MEMORUL 

The Northern Actions in wbich I was engaged^ 
during the War there^ 

tBOM THX YKAR l6^% TO THB YBAS l04*« 



llf gradtude to God for his many ma-des and deiivef^ 
ances^ and not to deprive myself of the comfort of theif 
lemembrance^ I (hall set down,^ as they come into my 
fiuncl^ those things wherein I have fomid the wonderfm 
ttastance of God to me in the dme (tf war in the i\ror<A I 
though not in that methodical and polished manner as 
Bught have been done, bang intended only for my owa 
sadsiaction, and help of my memory. 

My £iither was caird^forth by the importunity of his t^ei^nin^ t^rS 
Country to join with them in their own defence, which 5W^* "^^FiLSSf 
was confirmra by a Ck>mmis8bn from the Parliament. J^ mSot ofdSr 

The first acdon we had was at Bradford. We were Mea^oriai.) at the 
about diree hmidred men, the enemy seven or eight hun- j£^^/2f STpm^ 
dred) and two pieces of ordnance. They assaulted usj iiameDt»repu]ies« 
out dose to the town ta receive them } they had the ad- ?^^ i^rtSiforS^ta 
vantage of the ground^ the town bdrng encompassed with Suiwf iMMS. 
hills, which exposed us more to tneir cannon, from, 
wluch we recdved some hurt; but our men defended 
Aose passages by which they were to descend, so w:ell9 
that they got no ground of us ; and now the day being 
^fm, they drew-oiF; and retired to Leeds. 

A few aays after^ Captain Hotham with three troops 
of horse, and some dragoons, came to us: then we 
inarched to Leeds ^ but the enemy, {laying nodce of it^ 
quitted the town, and in haste fled to York. 

We 
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Tadcaiter. ^e advanced to Tadcdiier, df^t imks from IW4 

that w6 might have mbre room, aad be lesB borthenaooie 

to our friends ; and being increased to one thousand men, 

it was thoughrfit thU W6' shotrfd^ke^the i^ at ff% 

therby^ for the securing of the f^tff^JK«2i^, oftfaegrim 

test part of it^ from whence-our chief soJ^pUeB Mhci .^^i 

Wtetherbj. I was sent to fVetherby with thiw faimdred ftx», mt 

forty, horsey the eAeihyVaeittich ri gi ^ftd tar Jfiy^iwratli 

Bill upon my quarters thme, being a ^ace vety* opmi 

and easy for them to assault, there being ao-naoy^balA^ 

ways, and friends enough to direct them^ and giye ihdh 

Intelligence. . v : . , • 

- ^bcy a^e igain at- • Abotit six a clock One mofmng they feH upon'iw *irfii 

Kf\vltST^" ^^^^ hundred horse aftd*W? the woods theiwbont.Ai 

and succeed in re* Vouring them SO ttiucK^ that our scouts lia4'nd:effect'iBij[ 

pulling them. Notice of them, and no alarm was given till 0ief yr«|t 

ready to enter the town: ^hieh*they might eMif dfa; 

thbgukrds being all asfeep'iil houses j for in'^he ^^M^ 

^tiihg of the wkr, nieh were as impatieiit o^dnty^ i&s'raii)^ 

wereignoritttofit. * - • . [ - ' ' s***^^h% 

^ I myself Vas only on horseback, and golng'-btft it ihft 

ABel- end of the towh tb TakiMeri tHrtiifite tny^ ftitjierfey, 

when one cathe running after me, and tdid hie the imendl 

Was entering the town y I presently galloped t6 the Cxmf 

i * . . ^« AtGuard, wherd L found not "abbve four 'men: atth^^ 

¥i^if%mii^ a *arms, as I rettieftiber *, t^ Serjeants and tv«t) Pikeittei^ 

vmn^iMhkUh ^hb stood* with nife when Sir Thomas Gknham,- vA^ 

about $?x oi sfeveh cbmmanders triorej, charged us ; *an# 

• afttr a short, bnt ^harp etlcoilnter, they retirted, iir whicE^ 

' / pile Major Cart x^as slain ; and by this tiihe more of tMi 

1:;^ : . j^uards where got to their arms* I must confess,* IkM^nb 

t strfogth but the' ptowetftil Hand of God that gave th«9i 

^ ' difetepulse. •' ■ — ^' ' —^4- 

" ' After this th^j takde anbth* attempt, in "which OfeN 

taiii Jikinson (oh our part } >krs[s sldn : and hen* ^gW' 

. thWe fell-onr aficthi^r rem^rkafM^ pi;6vtd"ence ^Mlkiili^ 

this conflict, t)ur I^agazitie wd* bl6wh"-€lfi;'-'Thfe^«rUW 

such a terroi" into the enertiy, befieting we had c l MUitf 

(WKi^h'^hfey \«^e befbre informed w^ ll&d ftdtiVilteriieV 

itistinfiy feti^ea^d-; and 'thdugti 1 hadii^t* *4f(NiKTO 

jye pursued the enemy some miie*, and took niany pi?- 
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we lost aboitt etghl or ten men, wfiereof seven 
bk>wn*up with powder; the enemy lost many moi«. 

At this time the Earl aj Cumberland commanded the 
6itc6 in Yorhhin for the Kmg; he, being of a peaceable 
nature and aSaUe disposition^ had but few enemies i or^ 
nidier» becanae he was an enemy to few, be did not 
wm wiA their present condition. Their appr^ensions 
*tnd feara caused them to aend to the Earl of Newcastle^ 
firfao IumI an army of six thousand men,) to desire^his as- 
fitottice^ whereof he assured them by a apeady march lb 
m9rm* 

Bang sow enicouraged by this increase of force» they^ 
Wiriyed to fall upon Tadcasier. My father drew all his 
Mtn thither ; but, in a Council of War, the town waa 
jpd^fEed untenable, and that we should draw-out to an 
ft»intageous piece of ground, by the town ; but, befom 
^pa could alt march out, the enemy advanced so iaat, 
^ ^^ we were necessitated to leave some foot in a slight 
I abpTe the Bridge, to secure our retreat j but the 
nv pressing on us, forced us to draw-back, to main- 
•in tnat ground* 

We had about nine hundred men, the enemy above A battle near Tad^ 
hwr thousand, who in Brigades drew-up close ta the ^^* 
Wm'Ilo, and stormed us Our men reserved their shot, 
'III they cam^ near, which they did then dispdse-of to so 
ipSfod purpose, that the enemy was forced to retire, and The Royalists are re- 
adier themselves behind the hedges. And here did P**^*^ 
die first flight condnue from eleven o-clock at noon, till 
ftre in the night, with cannon and musquet, without in- 
tsmism>n. 

They had once possessed a house by the bridge, which 
would have cut us from our reserves that were in the 
town: but Major-general Gifford^ with a commanded 
|Mtty, beat them out ^^pka^ where many of the enemy 
mn alain, and takai prisoners. They attempted at ano- 
^Itor place, but were repulsed by Captain Z^^er, who 
mm mere slain ; a great loss, bdbg a discrete gen- 



1| dlk time it grew dark, and the enemy drew*off into 
-Aa Mda hald by, with mtention. to assault us the next 

«i They 
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Sir Thomas Fail fax Tbcy left that night above two hundred dea4 ip^ 

and bif little army ^oui^ Jed upon the place^ But, our ammunition beins all 

spent m this day s fight, we drew-off that-nigtit. afid 

inarched to Sdby^ and the enemy entered the next mbm- 

ing into the town. 

Thu§, by the mercy of God, we^e a few delivered from 

^ an artny, who in their thoughts had swallowed us up« 

The Eart of Newcastle now lay betwixt us and bur 

friends in the f Pest- Riding \ but, to assist and encourage 

them^ I was sent, with about three hundred foot, and three 

^ troops of horse, and some arms, to Bradford : I was to 

go by Ferry-bridge^ our intelligence being that the enemy 

was a<fvanced no further than Sherburne ; but when 1 

was within a mile of the town, we took some prisonersj 

who told us, my lord oi Newcastle lay at Pontefrad^ 

eight hundred men in Ferry bridge^ and the rest of the 

army in all the towns thereabout : so that bur advance'crt 

retreat seemed alike difficult. Little time bang allo\i^ 

us to consider, we resolved to retreat to Selby : three ot 

four hundred horse of the enemy shewed themselves in 

rear, without making any attempt upon us, so that, by 

the goodness of Ood, we got safe to Selby. 

and, three daysafter. Three days after this, upon better intelhgence how the 

ti^ey gotoBiadford. enemy lay, with the same number as befbre, I marched 

. in the night by several towns where they lay, and came 

the next day to Bradfofd^ a town very untenable, but 

for their good affection to us, deserving all we could ha^ 

"^ zird for them. 

Our first work then was to fortifie ourselves ; for we 

could not but expect an assault. There lay at L^eiA 

fifteen hundred of the enemy, and tWelVe hundred at 

IVakeJieldy neither place above six or seven miles distant 

from us. They vjsited us every day wit)i their horse, 

^ ours not going far from the town, being very unequsd ifl 

number; yet the enemy seldom returned yrithout loss, 

till at last ouf few men grew so bold, and theirs so dis- 

V heartened,thattheydurst notstira mile from their garrisons. 

Whilst these daily skirmishes were among the hoise, I 

thought it necessary to strengthen ourselves with moVe 

foot ; I summoned the country, who had by tYir^ tiiAe 

more liberty to come to us* I presently armed them 

.with 
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^tfi those arms we brought along with us ; so that in 
' iH we were about eight hundred foot. 

Being too many to lie idle, and too few to be upon 

constant duty, we rc-solveJ, through the assistance of Cod, 

to attempt them in their garrisons. 
j We summoned the Country again, and made, a body The? then march to 
. of twelve, or thirteen hundKd men, with which we Lce^kaiwltalteitby 

marctied to Leedsy and drew them up within half cannon- •^®*!™' . 
,;*1iot of their works, in Battalia, and then sent a trumpet , 

With" a summons to deliver-up the town to me, for the 
, use of King and Parliament. They presently returned this 
• ans^er^tha't it was not civilly done to come so near before 

i sent the sutnmons, and that they would defend the 

town the best they could with their lives. 

I presently ordered the manner of the storm, and we 
. all felUon at the same time : the business was hotly dis* 

putad for almost two hours; but the enemy being beaten, 
, 6qm their works, and the barricadoes into the streets 

forced open, the horse and foot resolutely entered, and 
'the soldiers cast down their arms, and rendered them- " 

selves prisoners* The Govemour and some chief Officers 
^^ fwam» the river and escaped» only Major Beaumont was 
c'^'^vpvned ; about forty or fifty slain ; good store of ammu* 
^/filBon taken ; of which we had great want, 
r The consequence of this action \yas yet of more im- 
..pcHTt^cCi for those who fled from Leeds to fVakefiM^ 

quitted that garrison also, and gave my Lord of New^ 
jmile such an alarm at Pmtefract, that he drew all his iKitKs^hiT'^' 

army again to York^ leaving once more a free intercourse, great armv of Royal- 

whicbhe. had so long time cut-oflF, betwixt my father ^\^^^|^ *^°^«^'*c^ 

Wd us. 
After a short time the Earl of Newcastle retimed But soon after re- 

anin to the same quarters, and we to our stricter du- ^^^^^ ^p *»»s former 

tieSa . But we quickly found our men must have more ^"*'^*^"- 

xooni» or more action: 
[ Captain Hotkam, and I, took a resolution, early one sir Thomas Fairfax 

nionuag^iram Selby, to beat up a quarter of the ene- and Captain Hotbam 

my*s, that lay at Fenton ; they being gone, we marched ^f S^aHsTltVse*''^^ 
. lo SA&r^iirne, intending there only to give them an near sheiburue, and 
. alarm*; but they might see us a mile or more, over a niake some of them 
,^hin common, which lay by the town, and they sent ^^^^^"^^*' 

' 2 E 2 twenty 
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MTcoiy or thirty bonc^ to guvd a pui iMrar ihetom^^ 

I had the van ; for at thi$ time we commanded otir 

troops diatiact^ one from anoAcr, hodi making five tioops 

d£ hcnt) and two of dragjnm*^^ .1 tdd Obtain Ht^ 

iham, xhsx^ if he would second ;mQ| I would charge 

tho»e horsey iOftd^ if they Am)» I would pursue them m 

dose fiito get into, the (own with them : He promised 

to secpnd.me. I Went to the heiid.of my tioopa^ jaad <fMHs 

aeotiy champed than ; they fled, and we. pursued cktte \So 

.the banic^o:; hot .they gotviut ^bdA, sbuf it tipoa is. 

Here nsy horse was shot in at the brl^bst: we so fiUod 

the lane,, being strait, that we could not retreat watlu>dt 

, . confuden^ a*d danger of their falling in omr reer ; so we 

stood, to it, and storowd the woska. with. >|HstoL ami 

. swordw At the end of the barricado thene ^ a Jiir- 

xtatr passage for a single horse to g^ Inr I/eittiBnid 

. . Iher ey others Ibllow^ing me, one by one ; and olcae afrooe 

'iddeiof the entrance stood a troop of boraeof theenofy : 

ao soon as eight or ten of na were got mv «« chai^gcd 

' , them^ and they fled; by this lime the rest efourxtnen 

had heat diem from tbeur barricade, and enteredthclaiv^ 

-^esoon cleaied the streets, and punued tfaDse.tfaatifladi 

and n0w my horse, which was dmt iii:the bnp, 691 

down dead undier me; but I waa presently moanted 

* again* 

The enemy in the towns about having ta^en the aiarrib, 

it made us^ thmk of securing our retreat, with the pfiso. 

ners webad got \ some of them being comsiclerable, ammig 

: whom was Major General fVmiham^ We had acaite 

got into order sbsfore General Garmg came with ^^gopd 

bpily of borse up to us ;. andj as we msrchedoff^ he &1* 

lowed usf close in die tc&, without doing oa any Innt ; 

AiiH they then retuni^illy ig^y trumpet had his horae shot close by me. <And 

"^^^^^'^ dniaweietumed to «rf^. 

Though this ^ not fi-ee us whoUy from a potent ^e- 

my, yet we lay more ^aietly by them^ good wWIe 

/after.: ,• .• '; ; :.i.,-^ 

V In this rdocss.of action^ we had aesrceali fiteades abomt 

' prisoners i and thisd. mendpn die rathar, ferJtl»it Captain 

' Hoiham heie first begas^ to discorcr bis hitendon of tear- 

ing^ die f ailtamittil!a Serviot^ is 'WiddngA cMdideoa^br 

- himself^ 



Vlmtdf^' vMk Ae Earl of Newcoitie^ though it IVM iibt 
7dftd»ref>9d im a good is^le after : Which had ahaoiC 
gfiiiied Mf ^Iwr, and the forces imth him. For^ being 
iKivTcdefiitd h^lp^aUd moeow from HhU, mdfke.Emt* 
3#Hlb^;h6 was £ttfted to fonskt SMy^ and retire to 
:ii!aHii^ aad those western parta where I tbea lay. 
k^iTa tn^ tlm retreat^ I was stat^io, ta briag what 
am I could to joyn with him at Skerhurni far mf» JLmi 
^fNewcMil^s army lay so aa he might asSlf interoept 
•as ut omr way to Leedsi which he had detecmmod to do^ 
vid, to ^t end, lay with his army oa Ckl^rd^Moon, 
iiiayikg fmesent intelUgeiice of our march. . m 

jjfoWtaiat mf fad^er^ with iifteen^huiidned men, okL- FerdinaodA. LoM 
iamoe^ aqd ^nmumkioo, continued his way homSeilm:^ Fairfax, with t bnSj 
-Tfeedr,^V^vidi those I brought to Sherburne, tnaiidu»U "f!^^^;'^^, 
ifittie aside, 'betwixt my Lord of Newcastie^s zany 9ni 
mr^ And, to amuse them the more, we made ao attciuj^t yliX^ ^liThT*** 
Vfoa Tcsddaster^ where they had three ev four hondred boHy of men Tx\m 
awa^ who pnesemly quitted the town, and fled^talTorii ^^"r"'**^^ 
V Here we stiiyed three or four hours, slightiu^ the woiita; Sberbum, ;< tak^ !>(»• 
wUeb put my Zorcf Neweasik's army to a ataiid^ bdrfg »essionoftadca»tef, 
i Clothe maich to ^meet us, and'thinlui^ be was decewedin 2rc&ote. 
yls intdligence^ and thal^ we had some other desq^ upon where he arrivct' 
York I he pteseiidy .sends-*ack the Lord Goring whh hKtbSi?''"' *^''''" 
twenty troops of horse and dragoons to relieve Tadeasier. 
We were neivdy dtkmiHsS when he came r ^my Lord 
fisnWpast over the river to foUow us^; bat, seemg we 
Were mr imequid in bofse to him, (for I had not above 
three tpoops^) and were to go over Bran^m^Moorfs 
jrfain, igawidiieclfen to the iMt to iharcfo^away, whilst 
I say0JL-M2h Jfae horse to interrupt the eiieiny*s pas- 
«lge tnthcKenavrow lanes dot itadup^^ 
ifere was ibueh^ring attMeanbdier ; but in ref^aiti of - 

their great numbers^ as they advanced, we wawfoiUed 
^ ghre iray ; yet had:* gaoned by> kstifficient ti^ie'fiir the 
foot to have be0ii)O^t drdanger»~ ^^^ > v ^ f 

When we came up to the Moore again, I found^ttim 

I'jwh^e I left them, which tsoubiBd ine^nEmoh) ^tiiie eiemy 

*' b^ ckx^ upon us, and a gnoA pliiBiyet^txi goeow.. r<S6 

m, tnafcbii^^faefoot in two divson^^ and ehmfaarse inviine 

ieMf^h&m0D|£DlkivedalH»tt^ misket^isbeyfAiiti w^n ' 

%b3 three 
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three gocd bodies, and irade no attempt upon tis : Ztfif*^ 

thus we got well over this open campaigil, to some \iit\6^'^ 

sures, be)ond which wastinother Moore/iciW^ S^oidi^dft'^ 

Jl/of)re)Ks8 than the former. H^re our men, thinking theiti- 

6t!ves secure, were more careless in keeping order ; ^d;* ' 

s • ' / ^^ ^-^^^t ^^^^^ officers were getting them outof houses wh^re-^ 

. they j80Ught for drink, (it being an extream hbt day ,5 tKfe ■ 

rnemy got, by another way. into the Afoore,assoon as we; 

and,whcn we had almost passed thisplain also, they, seeing 

us in seme disorder,chaVged us both in flank and rtsir : ttrt? * 

coulHrymtn presently cast-down their arms and'fled"; and, 

scon after, the foot fled also, liot being able, forwW of 

pl!.es, to withstand their horse: some were slain,, many 

were taken prisoners ; few of our horse stood the chargfe 

Some oiKcers with me. made our retreat with much dilB- 

culty; in which Sir Heriry /rw/iVhad a slight liurt 5 my 

Cornet was taken prisoner. We got well to Lee^^ about 

an hour after Ay father, and the men with him got safe 

thither. 

^ 'Tk *«*•• luw&v This was onie of the greatest losses we ever received. Yet 
Sir I nomas ramftx .-r^'j i« 1 iti, 

«nd his troops, afier was It a Providence that it was a part, and not the whole, 

^^^^, a^i!^"u*^"*ai- ^^^^^ forces, which received this loss; it being theenemy*«. 

jiVc at iiuii! ^'^' ** intention to have fought us that day with their whole army, 
(which ua& at least t^ thousand men,) had not our attempf 
upon Tadcnsfer put a stand to them. And so concluded 
that day with this storm^ which fell on me only. 

We beiiig at leedsj it was thought fit to possess some 
other place J wherefore I was sent to Bradford mth seveti 
or eignt hundred foot,- andihree troops of horse. These 
two towns were all the garrisons we had ; and at' Wake- 
Held^ six miles oflF, lay three thousand of the enemy. But 
they did not much disturb lis : and we were busied about 
procurinorthc release of several erf our men who liad been 
taken prisoners at iieacrofti fnost of whom were coun- 
ttymen, whose wives and children were still importunate 
for their release» which was as earnestly endeavoured by 
us. But no Gonditions would be accepted by our enemies ; 
so that their continual cries, and tears, and importunities^ 
compelled us to ihfaik of .^ihe other way to redeem these 
men; and we thought of attempting Wahfield. 
* Oi^r intel%en(ce was, that the enemy had not above 
, eight or nine hundred men in the town ; I acqu^ted my 

father. 
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iikiiQ- with our desiga^ who approved of it, and $ent 
same mea from Leeds^ so that we were able; to draw-out 
eleven handr^ horse and foot« 

[JpoQ fVliiism^'ay^ early in the « morning, we came, sir Thomas Fairfaic 
before the town. But they had notice of our comingj and ^«*'* * P*rty of moo 
manned all their works, and^aet about five hundred mus. ^Sl^b'tS'^^^ 
keteers to line the hedges without the town ; which made iVakefiM, and takes 
us now doubt our intelligence : but it was too late. , lels.^^^™ ^^^'"^ ^' 

After a little consultation we advanced, and soon beat 
tbem back into die town, which we stormed at three 
places ; and, after an hour's dispute, the foot forced open 
^ aibarricado, wh^e lenterM with my own troop ; Colonel 
4lured and Captain liright followed with theirs: the 
street where we entered wa&full of their foot; we charged 
tbem through, and routed them, leaving them to the 
foot that followed close behind us ; and presently we 
were charged again with horse led- on by General Goring; 
where, after a hot encounter, some Were slain, and the 
Gencnd himself was taken prisoner by Colonel A lured 

I cannot but here acknowledge Gold's goodness to mc A oarow ejoape of 
this day. For, being advanced a good way, single, before ^" '^'xws^* i^uiifax, 
my men, having a Colonel, and Lieutenant-colonel, 
who bad engaged themselves to be my prisoners, only 
inth qie, and many of the enemy now betwixt me 
and my men, I hghted upon a regiment of foot 
standing in the Market-place. Being thus compassed, 
and thinking what to do, I spied a lane, which, I 
thought, would lead me back to my men again ; at the 
cod ^ this, lane there was a Corps-de-guard of the 
eaemy's, with fifteen or sixteen Soldiers, who were just 
then quitting of it, with a serjeant leading them off^ whom 
we met, and seeing their Officers, they came up to 
us, taking no notice of me, and asked them ^^ what they 
would have them do,'* for that they could keep the work 
ao longer, the round-heads (as they called theep) capie ^o 
£ttt upon thenu 

The Gentlemen, who had passed their words to me to 
be my true Prisoners, said nothing ; and, looking one 
upbn another, I thought it not 6t now to own them as Pri- 
soners, much less to bid the rest to render themselves to 
ine; but, being well-mounted,, and seeing a place in the 
works. whei;e men used to go-over, I rushed from them, 

2 £ 4 , and . 
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smt marfc my hofve ^«p ovevrihe work ;. uk)^ bf sqRvi 

^vidcnce^ gni to my mm again i «ho/4i^re i oaaie} 

bad, by direcdoD of Mayor-^Gcaeral GiffML, bronju^ttflBpr 

a piece of ordiODce, and phoad it in.ihe Chun^kyail 

ajf^aiael thac body of men that stood in tbe Markst pbce, 

who presently randered themselves* . .^J d 

Ail our men btring got into tbe to^ti*. theanvets wm 

\. . KB. deared, and many prisoners taken i butthehorarfpoM^ 

ainiofit.entire# . n*^^ .'^ 

This appeared the greater mercy, wben we^ranvtoit 

«^' mvtake ; ^or ve found three thounnd iMm ib the %im^ 

and expecaed but half tbe number. We bron^t wnif 

fourteen hundred Prisoners, eighty OiEcerSy twenty ei^ht 

Colouts, and great store of Ammimitkm. 

Bet SKiBg this was more a niirade than a victory ; ftton 
tb^tffect of God's providence, than human loree^ tf 
pArodence, iet the honour and praise ctf all be his only. 
y After this, we exchanged our men that were Vna» 
cciasy'jnd we w^e freed a good while from any trouble or 
attempt of the enemy. 
« « Hitberto, through God*s mercy, we had held«p near 

two yeaesagaiiM a potent army. But, they finding us tote | 
^aimofic tared of continual service, and treacherous]^ imedbf 
'iriendi, and in want of many things necessary ibraoppoK I 
^and defence^ the Earl of Newcastle, marched wkb aa ' 
.army often, or twelve, thousand men to bosiege na^ aa^ i 

resold to sit*down before \firaq{^rc(, which was a vetf ' 
,, untenable place. . j 

' Hither my £tther drew all the forces be couldsparo out 
jofjthe garrisons; but seeing it imposaifaleto demnddn I 

Soavn Qtberuiseiiian by strength of men, and that we bad ' 
vnos above* ten or twelve days provision for so many as 

ii^ere nececaary to keep it; we resolved die neat 

Bidming very early , with a body of three thousand 
.men, to attempt his whole army, as they lay in cheir 
^quarters three miles off. Hoping by it to put him to soine 
ddisftractBoay which could not be done any other waji I9 
«feBson3 of ihe uneqiud numbers, 
/ic To fUseud my father appointed four o^th^clock neit 
an^sning to begin our march ; but Majors General Giff^td, 
haio faadibe brdering of the busineast so delayed the ea- 
" ' ^ i i' . ecutio0» 
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Mpa f£ it^^thsHt It'was^Micn m. eight )tt(are «r began 
teriiovi»^ii^<Axid 4bflr wat not indibiit' mush sutpiciQn of 
tieBGler]p;t foiijiff^jHi itieeamdaear ihe^pbce we in^ended^ 
teefibnul^^wlioie.Brmy^^ 



,5DlfejiBfcrel/ka|^qi,i i HiU tathem'i ^hat our fcriom MSfJb^twien't'? 
hcpe gained by beating.theifs.i»iki tfaei]'iiuai>bady,.^hitlr PaiiiameDtaiy army 
awdtMOBisp.half a iMie further upon a.plain^ taUed ''?'2f'j^'''^T*!;i^ 

Aji ».*i "Tw 1 -^ ^1 'IT i_«u 1 . • of FeidiQando Lord 

MurpmilAani' ;We beifllg:ali|^ npthelttll, dr^mfio Fairfax ludliis ion» 
Battalia also. I commanded the right wingy irticb inaa *"<^ ^^^ ^Q^y of 
alK)«jDne>fhaiirtiidi«tf^-and«Te-ti^ :Ma. SaSdoffiBuS 

jai^OeMr^^/^icomaUmded the left wing|iwhidh>vas ofNewcaatle. 
skntt i4^< Uixie^numbep. My^ father oomttiaqded in 
thjefe f ^'' jv. . .'..ir ■ /■ . ... -I'.;*: 

We advanced ickvougfa the imrimed grodndsy till iivft . 
eMe tcr the ihfooiQ^ beating the « foot* dutt la^^ia • chfem, 
tot{!jem«iaia:kRKly4 

Jkm cm Melme IroofK of horae chai^gediusia the ijgii| 
mgf^^cse keptitfaeinckaurea^plactBg our mudceieera 
ia ^6 iiedgM^ aeatt the Ad6ore j vAach wasa goodnaalvvii' . 
tage to us who had so few horse. f i;r> • 

i^^'^S'here wasna ^te, (xrnpen pbce, to die A^ore,. where 
£teior^sm mghc dntar a-4>reast. Here tfaey stmeiQ Mk 
leiv wete^^deiendit; but after some dbpute» those dial 
^nMannl the pose, ioimd sharp entertainment ; and.dMiie 
'Kho wer^fUir yet entred, as hot welcome from tfae^dska* 
i>«9<d)sn:^flanked them in diehedges. They wene aUyw 
tbe ^d^^fotfcei to retmat, widi the loss of Colooet Ham^ '^ 

^Td, who commanded them. ' 

' ' Oiir ieftwing at the same dme Iraa tegaged wicfc the 
^ihetny^^CMt, a^ gained ground of them^ The bone 
^a&OMdtwn agaja, and dmrged ds, i&ey beuig' abost 
'Airtwc<» feurtetiii troops* We defended ouiaefaresiaa 
^ke&re^ut' with much more idiftcuity ; many hanng got^n 
^9sxmg lis : but they were beacen^off agam uddr spme hna. 
^Cokml 0efm^ who comfiiatided that:partyr> was siaia. 
-Vepcirsv^ fh^m. to tb^ pamion. HereJ Gikuiotien|it 
^^remarkabkinsiaMtt of divine luatioe*. fSHii^^e: laeeie 
engaged in the fight with those iiors^diat entered thegalty 
w soldiers fiad-mriptCoioneL/i^^hien^ fay oa 

the gKdundy mto^sdll' filing ^onnd abonthimnaaiKbtB 
'dex^oiisrwiei^ Aes^^Hmias^ thai ihey-had diit)eat,oMd 
.;vu':; mounted 
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mounted themselves again, before we had beatien th« ^o| 
my off: but after we had beatea them to iheir ordnsM 
as I 8S(id> and now returning to our' ground agioo^ 
enemy discharged a piece of cannon in bur rear, the. 
let fell into Captain Copley^ troops in which were t\%€:^ 
four meri; two of them were killed, and some hurt q 
mark remained on the other^ though dispersed into 6« 
veial ranks of the troop, which made it more remarkabkl 
We had not yet martial law among us; this gave tnej 
good occasion to declare to the soldiers, how God wouk 
punish, when men wanted power to do it. / 

This charge, aiid the resolution our men shewed ivk chi 
left wing, made the enemy think of retreating. Ordeia 
were given for it, and some marched-off the field* . 
. / Wiulst they were in this wavering condition, one Colo* 

,n<A Skirton desired his General to let him charge onci 
with a stand^of Pikes, with which he broke4n upon ou| 
Th d f i^h ™*^» *^^» ^^^y "^^ being relieved by our reserves, (whidb 
thelSoyllbtsT Were Commanded by 8omeill-aflFectedofficer8,due fly iV4i^^ 
Genet al Giffbrdj who did not his part as he ought to do^j 
oitr men bst ground, which the enemy seeing, pursued 
this advantage, by bringing-on fresh troops; ours being 
herewith discouraged, began to fiy, and were -soon route<£ 
l^he hotse also soon charged us again, we not knowkig 
what was done in the left wing: Ou^ men maintained theif 
ground, till a command came for us to retreats having 
scarce any way now to do it, the enemy being almost 
round about us, and our way to iJro^/ord cut«&. But; 
there was a lane in the jBeld we were in» which led to 
Halifax; which, as a happy providence, brought us <^, 
without any great Ibss, save of Captain Talbot^ and 
twelve BM>re that were slain in this last encounter* Of 
those who fled, there were about sixty killed, and three 
hundred taken prisoners. 

After this ill success, we had small hopes of better i 
wanting a^l things necessary in Bradford for defence of t^e 
own, and hating nocxpecution of help from any place* j 
The Earl ofJSewcasile presently besieged the town; but„ 
before he had surrounded it, I gpt-in with tlmsemenl. 
brought from Hal fax. I found my father much trou- 
bled, we havmg neither a place of strength to defend our- 

seivei 



^ h&s iK^r a garmoft m Yonishire to retreat to ; for 

i^f Gdyemour of Hull had declared, if we were forced to* 

It^tthilher, he woukl shut the gates on us. 

*IW1ttlsf he was musing on these sad thoughts, a mes« 

Kfiger wag sent unto him frbm //»//, to kt him know the 

Mrnsmen had secured the Govetnour; 'that they we*'e 

Bteible of the danger he was in, and, if he had any occa- 

KHt to make use of that place, he should be very readily 

id gladly received there. Which news wasJoyfuUy re- 

4wl, and acknowledged as. a great mercy of God ; yet 

I was not made use of till a further necessity compelled.* 

^liy father having -ordered me to stay here with eight 

todred foot, and sixty honle^ redred that night to Leedsy Bradford. 

secure it. 

•The Earl of Newcastle Ipent three or four days in laying The Earl of Newcia. 

fctjterters about the town of Braifardj ami brought<4o wn tie la> t sie^e to the « - 

fciatoon; but needed not to raise batteries; for the hills IXtJS^ftoto^^ 

Mihrn half musket-shot commanded all the town. Being it by Btoro^. 

tot^d in two places, they shot furiously upon os, and 

lade their approaches; which made us spend very much of 

^Ittlleeiore, which was not above twenty-five, or twenty^ 

iCibSmrekof powder, at the beginning of the siege^ Yet' 

fcfe Sart cf >iewcastk sent a trumpet to oflfer ua conditimis; 

Aidkl accepted, so they were honourable for us to take, 

i6d 6a(e for the inhabitants. We sent two captains lb 

Mat ^th him, atid agreed to a cessation during that time : 

^t he continued working still ; whereupon I sent^ferth 

to (omftBs^oners again, suspecting a defign of attempting 

temedung upon us. They returned not till eleven a clock 

It idght ; and then with a slight answer. 

'^^hifet they wo-e delivering it to us, we heard great 
shooting of cannon and muskets ; all run prefendy to the 
•oita, wfaach the enemy was ftorming. Here for three But is tvricc rcpiijsed 
quarters of an hour was very hot fervice i but at length ^^ *^* garrison. 
4ey retreated. - . ^ 

They made a second attempt, but vi^ere alib beaten-oflF ; 
^ tius, we had aot above one barrel of powder Irft, and 
to oiateh I irsdled the officers together, where it was ad- 
tlfed mi r^foiv^d to draw off prd'ently, bdbre it ^a% day, 

^ and 



and to retreat to Leedf^bj fotdxng t mj; iftAt^ mi^ 

do, because they had furrouiidel die tourm r^- ^^^^^^H 

Sir Tbonii Fairfax Orders were dispatched, and fpeedily ptft is tJSitdiiM 

2!l%l!£^ md '^^ foot, commanded by Colonel Rogm^ wfUfilkiS^ 

mmu>' Utdi. through some narrow lanes; aad they ^ere it btaSJ&p d 

dragocHis qvarters, and fo go*on to LeeA, ^ ^> c'-^^ 

I myfelf, with fome other officers, went i»(fhcfli«4i^ 

(whkh were not above fifty ,) In a more opeil^^iMf^^'^^*^ 

I must not here forget my Wifie^ who n»ithe^^dfeil 

eard with us m this retreat, and with «& Iktl^ eX^fkiM 

of fear ; not from any 2m1, or dd%ht in thi^'Wii^^ '^M 

through a willing and patient suflFering of this^ntli^Anti 

condition. ^ — t:*^^ 

I sent two or three horsemen before, to discA^ei^ iHV 
they could of the enemy ; who presendy rHutlM^s «1 
told tts there was a guard of horse close by us; BeiA 
I hid gone forty paces, th^ day beginning to breaAl/^ 
saw them upon the hill above us, bang about SCflPi^iM 
I, with some 19 more, chatted them ; Sir Hefu^^Ebiih 
MegcT General Gifford^ myself, and three more] ttf^ 
through; CaptainMuddvnA slain; and the rtstof ocir bdfl 
being close by, the enemy fell upon them, and soote riibMI 
„. them, taking most of them prisoners, among wImmH' ilk 

2^*fc"£ R^^^^^^^ ^\f^^ the offiter, WilL Hill, (behind whom rf)«'1fll| 

nt$ under the com- being taken. i : : li 

IKSic?** ^* o^ I saw the disaster, but eould give nb rdle^, fer, lifti 
I was got-through, I was in the enemy's reer akmet tM 
who &d charged through with me, went o^ to I^InI 
thinking I had done so too : but I was unwilKi^ tii Aek^i 
my company, and stayed till I saw^ther^ was^ifoin^ ii 
my power to do, but to be taken prisoner with ^dtaT' 
then retired to iL^ed^. • -•• j '-^ 

The like disaster fell among the foot, ' <that Wesit^'th 
other way,) by a mistake ; for, after they bad utetri^liedi 
little way, the van fell into the dragoons qnauters^ ctefliril^ 
tbeirwayi bat, through a cowardly ^ssur, he diat com- 
manded these men, bdng in the reef,; made them face 
ibout, and march again into the town, where (he flSil 
day they were all taken prisoners. Only 80, or tfi^reaboiAf 
of the front, that got-through, came allto Lc«fc, niouflt- 
^ed pn horses which theyhad taken from theeiiemyr wh^ 

' ■ ■ ■ '..^ ■" - ■ ■ I iMW 



them all, mM^JM Mndnded Utat I f/^ either suio 
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>4iS^P«i4bIj5«w4.i^^ the cou^ 2iSirJ?^**?IS5* 

i fMa»vten#iwpiiiW*«eit WM resqlved to auk the l^t^i^JStu^ 
mk, and ret^lM^ viP ^.f^A .whkb was fiisty miles off tiuU. 
AiP«Miyr»fM^*»ejity>.g>Tp^ This, 

',<l)iM^{iIK0KMly .8A8<L bone to pre?ent. us } for they 

'^jh^o^rfli^srtlSQOfQwithia three mile& But, we got 

.^^^i^fiwWe tb^e was n ferry, and hard-by 4 

My Father, being a mile before, with a few men, ggH-- 
r WWji^ ferq^. li^prd «afi)a tP us that he wasin 4an- 
^^^^n^i i halted to him with about forty horse, 
(fst l^q^^g J9 somj9 dis(}rden He was newly g9t 
j^e b^uy^^ihe eflkemytwith three comets of hofse, 
[t^lfae,tpiy7i«.r ? , 

|lt9|s.di;|W4r/9P ifl^ the market-place^ .directly before the 
I tJ^y cani^i^^flA when the^ were„ almost half, C9ne 
^ flPA^^:p¥^e» they turned on the rij^ht band ; 
tfASh^i^yirfrooR I charged them in the ^nk, and 
' i4i9b^^$fvff€. had the cha^e ^f thein down the long 
li»MifWto^i^ . . 

It happened at the same time that those men I left 
AA^P^i^W^t^Wg'^^P *t'«^ ^«P^ But, being in, disorder, 
MA ^iisf^q^g^/ misfcutunes of many days be- 

4l^t^y t)irsH^abpi}t^ aikl gjiiverway« not knowing ve 

d) ^Al^th^^^e^Q^M^ this street was n naxrow taoe^ which led 

l^^xiftipo^// The^iWe^py ^pive topsfss that way^ but„ it 

bo^ narrow, there was a ^dden^^to^^ where we^w^T^ 

ij|ii%rfed QMiuQionff ^9ther« . . 

sSffia I TfflevKg^ SI si^t ;i^ the wnsj, of jmy arm^ JW^fli sir Thomat F«irta 

PiiSi^^^#^^M m i^M ^<i ^iag among th^^ i^^AST! 

^^km^m^ikPPi *§BitlB?»«y' horse; bttc, . i^n^ tjie 
m^»^)fi^hsi;rm w. ?vhich^l.h^ my sword, the 
Mmfimiof^ t^otbin&^fl^fh a% }\q^ JP^«et-away,; I , 
mmaoam^tfi^ gf tk^ffoy[4^ and ofim fp ojur ipen^ w^o 
5<W?^eda|MSj^ 

b)l4fi|e on the ground ; and soon after^ when 1 was almost 

senseless 
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Mfcriseless, my surgeon came s^asrniably, ami bouddHU 
the wound, and stopt the bleeding. * 

After a quarter of an hour's rest, I got a horse-birt 
again ; the other part of our horse bad b^ten the en^ 
back to Cawoodj the same way they cam^ fir^t to tfe* ' 

Thus, by the goodness of God, our passage was ma^ 
dear. Some went over the ferry after my father. I mysd 
with others, went through the Levels to HulL Bdt it ptoik 
^ a very troublesome and dangerous passage, beisig dfife 

interrupted by the enemy, sometimes in our fronts som 
times in our reer. , ^ / ' 

I had been twenty hours on horse^back, after I was sbd 
without any rest or refreshment; and as many hours beft>r< 
And, as a further affliction, my daughter, not above fii 
years old, being tarried before her maid, endured all flfi 
retreat a horse-back ; but, nature not being able to hoU 
out any longer^ she fell into frequent swoonings, and' i 
appearance was ready to expire her last. 

Having now passed the Trent^ and sering a hbuse no 
ftir off, I sent her with her maid only thither, Widi fittl 
hopes of seeing her any more alive^ though I iniendiet 
the next day to send a ship from Hult fdr her. 

I went cm to Barton, having sent before to have t 
ship ready against my coming thither. Hem I lay-dd#] 
to take a little rest, if it were possible to find any tn.< 
body so full of pain, and a mind yet fuller of anxiety aw 
trouble. Though I must acknowledge it as the infiniti 
goodness of God, that my spirit was^ nothing at all cfo 
counted from d^g still that which I thought to be tft] 
duty. 
SirThomaii Fairfax I had not rested a quarter of an hour, before the eniif 
with a «naii bodyof iny c»me close to the town. I had now not above a hun* 

i?Jueana^manydiffi- ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ • ^^ ^^^ ^ theship, where, undei 
< iiitieB, arrive at ihe security of her ordnance, we got all our men and horsei 
*• a*board; and, crossingthe i/um^^r, we arrived at Huil^om 

men faint and tired. I my self had lost alt, even to tny 
shirt; for my cloaths were made unfit to wear with reHls 
and blood. Presently after my coming to Huli, I s^t 
a ship for my Daughter, who was brought the Itiext diy 
to the town, pretty-weU recovered of her long ahdte^ous 
journey. 

Not 
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U :Npt tnai^y days after the Earl of Newcastle sent my The Earl of Xewcti- 
^m/e back again in his coach, with some horee to guard bJcrt!^him iTLu 
1^ ; which genin*ous act of his gained him more reputa- coacb. 
^m than he could ha¥e got by detaining a lady prisoner, 
upon such .terms. 
f\ Many of our men, who were dispersed in this long 

ilietreat, came hither again to us. Our first business was 
to raise new forces, and^ in a short time^ we had about 
itJ>S0O foot, and 700 horse. 

,: llie town being little, I was sent to Beverly j with the 
horse, and 600 foot, but my Lord of Newcastle now 
lifc^pjuag upon us as inconsiderable, was marched into 
^*j(ikcolfuhire^ with his whole army, leaving some few 
IH^UTisons* He took<^in Gainsborough and Lincoln^ and 
KflteDded to take in Boston, which was the key of the asso^ 
JifiQted Cimnties ; for his orders, (which I have seen,) were 
i-vto go into Essex, and biock-up London oa that side. 

Having laid a great while still, and bang now strong 
i^cnough for those forces which remained in the Country, 
^ive sent-out a good party to make an attempt upon 
iStanfwd-bridge, near Tork. But the enemy, upon the 
alarm, fled ttuther, which put them also in such a fear, 
/ that they sent earnestly to my Lord of Newcastle to desire 
nlMfb ta return, or the Country would again be lost. 
iU|xm this he returned again into Yorkshire^ and not long 
'after came to be^ege HulL 

' Ilay at Beverley in the way of his march: and, finding 
we wer? not able to defend such an open place against an 
army, I desired orders from my Father to retire back to 
Bull : but the Committee there had more mind of raising 
4ioney, than to take care of the Soldiers. And yet these 
nen had die greatest share in command at this time, and 
would not let any orders be given for our retreat ; nor 
was it fit for us to return without order. 

The enemy marched with his whole army towarda us : 
retreat we nmst not; keep the town we could not. So, 
to make our retreat more honourable and useful, I drew- 
lOttt all the horse and dragoons towards the enemy ; and 
rtood drawn-up by a wood-side all that night* -^ .. 

.Next morning by day^. x>ur scoots and theirs fired on 
one another. They marched-on with their whole body, 

which 
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which wit about 4000 hone» and IS,000 root. W« 
flood dU they were come very near to jos. I then dfcw 
off; having given direction before for the foot to mtfcbr 
away toward Hull^ axKl thmking to make good dit 
tetreat with the horse. 

The en^my with a good partv came- op ia oar rear. 
The Janes being narrow, we made good shift with them, 
til! we got into BeverUy^ and ahut the gate; which we 
had scarce time to do, they being so cloee to us. 

In this business we lost Major Lmfion^ and not above 
two more. 

. The enemy not knowing what forces we had in At 
town, stayed till the rest of the array came-up, which 
was abo\U a mile behind. This gave our foot some 
advantage in their retreat, it beinje five miles to HmB^ 
and the way on narrow banks. 1 sent the horse by 
Cotiiugham^ a more open road» who got well thither ; 
they overtook the foot, and made good their retrsnt^ 
till we got to a little bridge two miles from Ihiii^ where 
we made a stand ; the enemy followed dose ; our men 
gave them a good volley of shot, which made them draw* 
back ; and t wy advanced no further. 

So leavmg a small guard at the bridge, we got safe to 
HmU. * *" , 

^ Thus, not only for want of military skill m die gentle* 
men of the Committee, but, to say no more, for want of 
good-nature, we were exposed to this trouble and 
danger* 
ShSi'llSJlSlh; My Lord iiNewoMle now laid siege to Huff, hot sH 
I «r Hull. ^ V^^ distance . For the sluees were let-open and drowns 

ed the land for two miles about, the town. 

Yet upon a bank, which was the highway, be 
sqpproached so near as to shoot cannon-shot at randosM 
mto the town, and, for the most .part, hot bulleta» Bu^ 
by thediliMiceand care, of the Govemour, who caused 
every mhabitant to watch faisown house, the danger wnt 
prevented* 

Our horse wasnow usdess, and many horses died every 
day, having nothing but salt-water about the town. I 
was therefore sent-over with the horse into Lincobuhirw 
to joinwidi the Earl of ManchesUr^s forces, which wetie 

then 
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«rd>cRi«i landing v/lth l&s troops. / 

'i:Bm}Jw^n \Bsnder9dn^ tay within three or foar miles of 

life i^bMig' -^h-5O0O men, to prevent our conjunction^ 

but durst not attempt it. He marched three or four dayi 

anBoatovB^bttt'fcr want, of good intelligence, we did 

)MlsidiP)6tf flkttdbv . For r altogether trusted to the care • 

wioimii9Q^JMs^dg}ibciag a stranger in tho^e part€« 

At Hotmemtknaae mqmnfg he fell upon our out-guards; Wimby^ ^r Horn* 
whd/ hcw^hat jae^y raiM in tfait couBtry« fled towards ^*^®* 
Imcoln, without giving any alarm to our quarters, that 
jbf ApBriedMo^Mxbre, 

u*8ar Jokn HeHd^mmij mardiiog slowly with his army, 
f»re the alarm feor^Qme of our. out-quarters, which was 
l^n taken niaU the resti Yet we wem in some disorder 
More we could get into an^ considerable body. My 
lisrd fFilbmgU^ with his hosse^ and my ^dragoons, 
fMmianded bf Colonel Morgan^ brought-up the rear, 
nut, aftte some akirnushes,, we lodged that night in the ' 
«d... - . \ 

V Aq oeKt.day the Earl of Manchester came to us with 
his foot ; the day fbUowtng we advanced toward the ene- ' 
Of, and^'iciiasix^ a convenient ground to fight on, we 
drew-up the army there. The enemy did so on the side 
of mother hill cJose-by, Having a little plain betwixt us. \ 
lieatenasU^General Cromwell had the van, the reserve 
b&ihoi^ . and my Lord Manchester all the foot. 

After we had faced* one. another a good while, the A battle i^ith the 
fcrioih bopes began the fight: presently the bodies met Sj;?,^^ wSsSr 
wtfae^plam, w^e the fight was hot for half an hour ; i he RovoiUu ara 
but then they were forced to a rout, with 200 killed and ^«<«atc<»- 
Mii]r taken prisoneiB. V 

ncCUs^ WIS .tissue of Ihrncastle-fighty or, as some call 
l(t,.iF7ariy-*fight. 

bAt the aame instant welieard great shooting ofordi^ Thes^arrisonofHuU 
MctstOH^mb «»//^wbich was a sally. my Fo^A^r mide TaUy'^air^^^^^^^ 
outoftne town upon my Lord of Newcastle's, trenchesi sieging armjr. 
^sdNH^outanoGt part of his army, ta relieve them :, 
lut QmrcsnailiGtttf^d so resolutely, : that .they possessed 
thlJasdbiiwft.lo£ild^^ and pursoingrtheir advantage, 

>r.-.f u^-,-i^ ,•• ... V-. .2f :-. . -..v. r..-; . ' . put 
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TV Rojnabfs raiie rJut theeneoiv to t total rout, upon which he rabed At 
jS^to'ySf siege, and return^ again to York. 

These two defeats together^ the one falling heavy upon 

the horse, the other upon foot, kept the enemy all that 

" winter from attempting any thing ; and we, arfter the 

taking of Lincoln^ settled ourselves in winter-quarters. 

^ Sil^rKMs ^' ^^ *^ coldest season of the year I was commanded bv 

Fair&x to march to the Parliament to go and raise the siege at Nantmchy 

theT^ffcfcfihcbe., ^hich the Lord Byron, with the Irish army, had le- 

ttric^. duced to great extremity. The troops under my com* 

mand were the most unfit of ail thek forces to be so 

employed, having been ever the worst-paid, and my 

men being sickly and almost naked* I derired the Partia* 

ment that they would be pleased to supply these wants i 

not excusing my self, as some did, who had no will to 

stir, though weU enough accommodated. 

The Parliament's answer was ^' a positive direction to 
floatch; for that it would admit c^no delay/* But,foreseebg 
I should have such a return Co my desires, and considering 
the necessity of the business, I had, upon my own credit 
M. B. got so much cloth as cloathed ISOO men, and ail were 
ready to march when these orders came to me. 
He begiot hit march The twenty-ninth of December we set-forward from 
^1>^11& FaOcmgham in Unooimkire, with 1800 hoi«e, and 500 

dragoons, and power to call the regiments of foot ia 
Lanco^Aire and Cheshire^ to make-up the body of the 
army : W hich I found was not a little trouble, when I came 
to Manchester ; for some were thirdr^ some fcMy, miles 
distant, besides the dissatisfiMrtion oi some of thor Colo- 
nels, "who went as their particular safely, or interest, swayed 
them. 

But, finding more readiness in the infierior Officeriy 
and common soUiec^ I goMip in a ftw days near flOOO 
foot. 

Wfth this army we marched to Mmuoicht which was 
' at the point of surrendering* When we came within a days 

march, I had intelligence that the hordJBifron had drawn- 
off his si^e^ and mtended to meet us in the field. I 
put my men into the order in which I intended to fight, 
and continued my march till we canfe within three mil^ 
ef (be town. 

There 
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There was ^ Pass kept with about ^50 men : I sent 
Colonel Alorgan with his dragoons, who beat them off, 
fa which his brother was slain. The Mqjor, who com- 
manded the other party, with some others^ was taken 
prisoner. 

We marched-on tilt we Came within cannon^hot of 
their works, where half of their army vr^is drawn-up» 
And we were informed, that the river which runs through 
the town, being raised by the melting of the snow, 
hindered those that lay on the other side of the town 
from joining with them. 

We called a council of war, wherein it was debated^ 
whether we should attempt those in their works, being 
£vided from the rest of the army, or should march into 
the town and relieve them, and, by the increase of our 
force, be better able the next day to encounter them. 

This last was resolved-on ; and, making way with pfo- sir 'rboma« Fair^ 
neers through the hedges, we marclied to the town ; but <^cfeats the Royalwu 
after we had gone a little way, word came that the ene- nearNam'^ich^'^ 
my was in the rear. We faced about with two regiments. About January dGtb, 
and my own regiment of horse, commanded by Major i^*^*^- 
Rokebyj and relieved those that were engaged, and so 
the fight began on all sides. 

These that fell on our rear, were that part of their afmy 
that lay on the other side of the town, who had passed 
the river. Those who were drawn-up under their works, 
fell upon our van, which was marching to the town. 
Thus was the battle divided, there t)eing a quarter of a 
mile betwixt us, in the division that first engaged. Our 
foot at th^ beginning gave a little ground ; but our horse^ 
recovered this, by beating the enemy's horse out of the 
bnes that flanked our foot' ; which did so encourage our 
men, that they regained their ground on the enemy, and 
> made them retreat from hedge to hedge, till at length 
'they were forced to fly to their works, 
' Their horse retreated in better order, towards Chester, 
I 'tridiout much loss. Our other wing being assisted from 
^e town, (who sallyed-out with seven or eight hun- 
\itei muleteers,) beat the enemy back into itic same - 
rworks; we presently surrounded them; and they, being in 
P«^t disorder and confusion, *soon yielded tlienisiives 
P ' 2 y 2 prisoners, 
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prisoners to usj with all their chief Officei-s, Arms, Co- 
lours, and Ammunition. 

Thus, by the mercy of God, was this victory obtained, 
being the more signal, in that we were not to deal with 
young Soldiers, but with men of great experience, and 
an army which had ever been victorious. 

After this we took in several garrisons in Cfieshire ; 
Latham only in Lancashire held-out, which was besieged 
by the forces of that County; but afterward the siege was 
raised by Prince Rupert. 

Having spent three or four months in this expedition, 
my Father commanded me back into Yorkshire ; that, by 
the conjunction of our forces, he might be abler to take 
the field. We met about Ferry-hridge, he being come 
out of Hull thither, with intent to fall upon the enemy'a 
garrison at Selby. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax ^ received at this time another command from the Par- 
ii oidertd to march liament lo march immediately with my horse and dragoons 
kid tJjShel^^^^^ ^^^ Northumierfand, to join with the Scot's army. 
aim J. The Earl of Newcastle, who was then at Durham^ 

was much stronger in horse than they ; for want of 
which they could not advance. But, it being resolved* 
within a day or two to storm S^lbi/, I stayed till that bu- 
siness was. over ; which proved as effectual for the relief 
of the Scol*s army. 
In conjunction with The Governour of York, ColL Bel/asis^ lay in Selby, 

hv tSs^he'Sn'of ^^^ ^^^^ "!^"' ^^ ^^^^ ^"^ ^^^® ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^^ 

Hj//>y i^' storm. the town, sir John Meldrum led-on the foot, which had 
April 10, 1644. their several posts appointed them, where they should 
storm: I with the horse being ready to second them. The 
enemy within defended themselves steutly a good while* 
Our men at length beat them from the' line, but could 
not advance further because of the horse within, I got 
a barricado open, which let us in betwixt the hpuses and 
the river. Here we had an encounter with their horse : . 
after one charge, they fled over a bridge of boats to York ; 
their horse came up, and charged us again, where my 
horse was overthrown ; I beiiig single a little before my 
men, who presently relieved me, and forced the enemy 
back. They retreated also to York. In this charge we took 
Colonel BeliasiSj Governour of York* By this time the 

foot ' 
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foot had entered the town, and had taken many prisoners. 
This good success of ours put them into great distraction 
and fear at York ; so that they speedily sent to the Earl of 
Newcastle to haste back thhher, believing we would pre- 
sently attempt them. 

This news suddenly cJilled him back, leaving the Scots^ 
who with cold, and often alarms, were reduced to great 
extremity. But now they advaace after him* 

The Earl of Newcastle gets into York : the Scots join 
with my father at fVtthcrbij ; and all together th »v made 
1 6,000 foot, and 4,000 horse. They march. on to York. 

For the siege of York it was thought necessary to have ^ThePcir!iamet# 
more men, the town being large in compass, and strongly YoIL ^^^ ^'^^^ ^^ 
manned. The Earl of Craford^ Lvndseij^ and my 5e/^ 
were sent to the Earl of Manchester, to desire him to join 
with us in the siege; to which he willingly consented, bring- 
ing an addition of 6,000 foot, and 3,000 horse. 

Now the Army had three Generals, Lesly^ Manchester, ju^e s, i6it. 
and Faiifax. who lay apart in three several quartei^ before 
the town : but the north side still Remained open. 

Some time was spent here without any considerable 
action, till, in my Lord of Manchester's quarters, api. 
proaches were made to St. Mary*s tower, and they soon* 
came to mine it. Colonel Crayford^ a Scotchmati, who 
commanded that quarter, sprung the mine*^ (being ambi- • June 16, i644- 
tious to have the honour alone of it, ) without acquainting 
the other two Generals, for their advice and concurrence 5 
which proved very prejudicial : for having engaged his 
party against the whole strength. of the town^ vvithout 
more forces to second him, he was repulsed with the loss 
of three hundred men ; for which he had surely, been 
called to an account, but escaped the better by reason of 
this triumvir al gov^nment, ^ 

Soon after Prince 7iftt/>^f came to relieve the town. Prince Rupert ad- ' 
We raised the siege, llessei/ Moore vi2!& appointed the nances wi to an army 

1 ^ rrii i_ 1 A "^ t I • i_ '^^^ Ai oftioyaiists to relieve 

rendezvous. 1 he- whole Army drew thither. About a the town; 
mile from thence lay the Prince, the river ( )use being be- 
twixt us, which he ttiat night passed-over at Poplelon. The 
next day he drew his army into the same Moore^ which, 
being now joined with my Lord of Newcastle's zrmy^ *? ^f-*""^*?^ Tn "^ 
ma4e about 23 or 24,000 men; we something more* casiiT. 

2f 3 We . 
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We were divided in our opinions what to do. The' 
English were for fi gluing; the ficots for retreating, to 
gain (as they allcdged) both time and place of mof^e ad- 
va^tajre 

This being resolved-on, we marchedaway to Tadcasier, 
which made the enemy advance the faster. 

Lieutenant-General i.nmwelK Leslevj and my Self 
were appointed to bring-up the rear* We sent word to the 
Generals of the necesvshy of making a stand, or el^e the 
enemy^ having this advaTitage, might put us in some dis- 
order. But by the ad^ran^age of the ground we were on^ 
we hoped to make it good till they came-back^to us, wbidi 
- they did. 
A grt^k battle at j^^ .^^ ^^ Marston fields, which afterwards gave 

July «. 16*4. the name to this battle. 

Here we drew-up our army. The enemy was drawn- 
hp in battalia on the moor a Kttle below us. 
. The day being mqst part spent in preparations, we How 
began to descend towards them. Lieutenant«GeneraI 
Cromwell commanded the left wing of the horse, and was 
seconded by Major-General Lesley ; I had the right wing, 
with some Scots horse, and lances for my reserves. The 
three Generals were with the foot. 

Our left wing first qharged the* enemy's right wing ; 
which was performed for a while with^ much resolution 
on both sides ; but the enemy at length was put to the 
worst. * 

Our right wing had not all so good success, by reason 
of the furzes and ditches we were to pass-over before we 
could get to the enemy : which put -us into great dis* 
order* 

Notwithstanding I drew-up a body of 400 horse. But, 
because their intervals of horse, in this wing only, were 
lined with musketeers, who did us much hurt with their 
shot, I was necessitated to charge then). We were a lonr 
time engaged one within another; but at last we routed 
that part of their wing which we charged, ^md pursued 
them a gbod way towards York. Myself only returned 
presently, to get to the men I left behind me. But that 
part of the enemy which stood, perceiving the disorder 
they were m^ had charged and routed them befcure I could 

get 
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get to them : so that the good success we had at the first 
was eclipsed by this bad conclusion. ^ 

Our other wing ^id most of the foot went on proq)er- 
ously, till they had cleared the field. 

I must ever remember with thankfulness the goodness 
of God to me this day. For having charged through the 
enemy, and my men going after the pursuit, and myself re* 
turning back to go to my other troops, I was got-in among 
the enemy, who stood^ up and down the field, in seyenu 
bodies of horse. So, t^ing the signal out of my hatj I past 
through them for one of their own commanders^ and go( 
to my Lord of Manchester's hoK^, in the other wing ; 
only with a cut in my cheek, which Was given me in the 
ficst charge, and a shot which my horse received. 

In this charge many of my officers and soldiers were 
hurt and slain: the Captain of my owntro^ was shot In 
the arm^ my Ck>r9et had both his hands cut, so as ren- 
dered him, eva: after unserviceable. C^pt^n Micklethwaii^ 
an honesty stout gentleman, was slain : and there was scarce 
any officer who was in this charge but received a hurt* 
€olonelXafli6eri»(wbo should have seconded me, but could 
not get-^i^ to me,) charged in another place Major Fair- , 
Jax^ who was Major to his regiment, had at least ihirijf 
wounds, of which be died at Tork^ afjter he had been abroad 
again, and in good hopes of recovery. 

But that which nearest of all concerned me, was the ^ q^^]^ p . r 
k>8S of my brother*, who (being deserted of his men,) was . *r ei aif ax. 
sorely woimded, of wbich^ in three or four days after, he 
died. He was buried at Marston. iEtat. 2S. 

In this charge as many w^re hurt and killed as in the 
whole Army besides. 

On the enemy's part there were above 4,000 slain, and TheRojralistiat^ ^ 
many taken prisoners. |^*^ withgwai 

Prince Rupert returned into the south, the Earl of ***' 
Kewcastle went beyond sea, with many of his officers^ 
York was presently surrendered, and the North now was The city of York 
wholly reduced by the Parliament's forces, except some lurrendewto the . 

. ' . Parliament's Army. 

^amsons. ^ juiy ^^ ^q^^ 

Soon after this I went to Helmeslet/, to take-in the 
castle there, where I received a dangerous shot in my 

2w 4t shoulder,- 
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^Thomas Fairiix, shoulSer, and was brought back to York^ all bebg doubt« 
SEy^cisV is ^^ ^f "^y recovery for some time. 

dangeroutlv uotind- At the same time the Paiiiament voted me to command 
ed io th« ihouldcr. the Army in the South. 

But my intentions being only to keep in mind what I 
had been present in during this Northern War, I shall put 
an end to this discourse^ where it pleased God to deter* 
mine my service there. 

Yet thus, with some smart frdm his rod, to let me see 
I was not mindful enough of returning my humble thanks 
and acknowledgments for the deliverances and mercies 
I received ; fpr which, alas ! I am not yet capable enough 
to praise him as I ought, that may say by experience, 
IP ho is a God like unto our God. 

Therefore, not unto uSj Lordy not unto us^ btU unto 
thy name give we the upraise. 

But as for my-self, and what I have done, I may say 
with Solomon, 1 looked on all the works that my hand* 
had wrought i and on the labour that I had laboured to do^ 
and behold I all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 

For there is no remembrance of the wise more than of the 
. fiolfoi" every seeing that which now is, in the days to come 
. shall be forgotten. 

T. FAIRFAX. 
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Some Things to be cleared during my Command in the 

Army. 



JLjY the grace and assistance of God, I shall truly set- 
dbwn the grounds of my actions during this unhappy fVar, 
and especially of those actions which seemed to the world 
most questionable. 

My first engaging m the sad calamities of the War, was 
about the year 164 1, when the general distemper of the 
three kingdoms, I mean the difference betwixt the King 
and Parliament, bad kindled such a flame, even in the heart 
of the State, that, before z remedy could be found, the 
whole body was almost consumed to ashes. 

1 niust needs say, my judgement was for the Parliament, 
as the King and Kingdom's great and safest Council : as 
others were averse to Parliaments, because they did not go 
high enough for Prerogative. 

. Upon this division, different powers were set-up : the 
Commission of Array for the King, and the Mililia.ior the 
Parliament, But those of the Array exceeded their Com- 
missioxi in oppressing many honest people, whom, by way 
of reproach, they called Uound^heads, who, tor their Reli- 
gion, Estates, and Interest, were a very considerable part 
of the country ; which occasioned them to take-up arras in 
their own defence, and it was afterward confirmed, by 
authority of Parliament. 

My father, being yet at his house at Denton^ where I 
then waited on him, had notice from his friends, that 
it was intended he should be sent-for as a prisoner 

to 
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to York: he resolved not to tdr from hk own home, not 
being conscious to himsdf of any thing to descnre impri* 
sonment. 

The country sufferuig daily more and move, many 
came and intreated him to join with them in defence dF 
themselves and country, wmch was extremely oppressed 
' by those of the Array (who after had the name oi Cava* 
Hers) and he (hanf also much importuned t>y those about 
him J seeing his oet^hbours in this distress^ resolved to nut 
the same hazard with them. 

Then did the Parliamient grant a conunission to him to 
be General of the Forces in the North ; myself also haviag 
a commisrion under him to be General of the Horse* 

It is not my intendon in this place to relate the ser« 
vices done in this cause of the Parliaments For I am 
rather desirous to clear my actions, than to declare them { 
and therefore I shall say no more of this three years wn 
in the North, there being nothing (I thank God) in 9& 
that time £o be objected against me in particular: but I 
shall say something how I came to be engaged in tfae 
South. 

Some years had been spent in those parts, in n Voget* 
ing war betwixt the King and Parliament, md sevend 
battles so equally fought, that it could scarce be knowa 
on which side the business in dispute would be dieter* 
mined. Though it must be confest that the Parliameiit's 
Army was under the command of a very noble and ^ 
lant ^rson, the £arl of Esseic^ yet they found that tuue 
and delay gained more advantage agamst them md thetf 
affairs, than force had done. They therefore resolved to 
mi^e a change in the consdtuucm of thar armies, hoping 
by it to find a change also in thar business, which wsi 
then something m a declining oondidon. In diis distaof 
per of things^ the Army was new*^moddled, and a sew 
General proposed to command it : and by votes of the 
two Houses of Parliament 1 was nominated, though moot 
unfit $ and was so far from dearing it, that, had not so grM 
an authority (which was then unseparatedirom the Royai 
Interest) commanded my obedience ^ and had I not been 
urged by the persuasion of my nearest friends^ I should 
have refused so great a chaige* But, whether it was from 

%natutal 
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iitttoral facility in xne, that betrayed my modesty, or from 
pe powerful haiid of God, which alt things must obey, I 
^s induced to receive the command. 

Tiien was I immediately Yoted by the. Parliament to 
ome to London, znd take my charge, though not fully 
iecovered of a dang^-ous wound which I had received a. 
fttle before at Helmeslei/j and which I believe, wiihout 
be miraculous hand of God, would have proved mortal. 

Buf here, ( alas ! ) when I bring to mind the sad con- 
tequences that crafty and designinfr men have brought to 
^ss since those first innocent undertakings. I am ready to 
bt go that confidence I once had with God, when I could 
lay with Job, TuJ I d^e J will not remove my integrity 
Iwtt mey nor shall my heart reproach me sq long as I live : 
kit I am now more fit to take-up his complaint, and say. 
Why did J not die ? why did I not give<ip the ghost when 
HyHfe was on the toiifines of the grave f 

God having betn pleased thus to give me my life for a 
|»-ey, \ took my journey southward, hoping it might be 
loaie ways serviceable to the publick. But, when 1 came 
ftither^ had it not been in the simplicity of my heart, I 
pould not have supported myself under the frowns and 
lispleasures of those who were disgusted with these alte-. 
ratbns, in which many of them were much concerned : 
imd therefore they fought by all means to obstruct my 
proceedings in this new charge ; though they could not 
prevent what the necessity of aflFairs prest most to do, 
^hich was to march speedily out with the Army ; yet 
hrere we by them made so inconsiderable^ for want of fit 
lud necessary accommodations^ that it rather seemed that 
*re were sent to be destroyed, than to do any service to - • 

be^dngdom. 

Sorely, then, if we had had no other end but self* 
bterest, this might have discouraged us : but it wrought 
no such eflfect on me, but rather gave the more hopes of 
future success, as happened to the Parliament's great ad« 
rantage* But, if any ill use hath been made ot such 
mercies, let the mercies be acknowledged from God, but 
the abusers of them receive their due reward of shame 
ind punishment* 

Being thus led-on by good success, and clear intentioa 

of . 
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/ 
of publick good^ some of us could not discern the serpent 
which was bid under the leaves of so good .fortune, nor 
believe that the fruits of our hopes would prove ascodOi 
trice-eggs, from whence so mischievous a brood should 
afterwards spring. 

But how ill- deserving soever we were, it pleased God 
still to give the Army such success in the- years of 1 641 
and 1646, that there remained in England Reither arm) 
nor fortress to oppose the Parliament in settling the peaci 
of the kingdom. 

This mercy was soon clouded with abominable hyp 
crisy and deceit, even in those men who had been instn* 
mental in bringing thjs war to a conclusion. 

Here was the vertical point on which the Arm/i 
honour and reputation turned into reproach and scandal) 
Here the power of the Army I once had, was usurped b) 
the Agitators, the forerunners of confusion and anarchy. 

My commission as General obliged me to dct with 
council ; but the arbitrary and unlimited power of thii 
council would act without a General : and all 1 could do 
was ineflfectual to oppose them ; especially when the Pap< 
liament itself became divided, 

At this time the pay was with-held from theArmy ; whick 
increased their distempers. 'J hen followed, ftee-quarter; 
and that wrought a general discontent through the whole 
nation ; which gave these factious Agitators occasion to 
carry-on their design of raising their own fortunes upofl 
the publick ruin. 

I was much troubled to see things in this condition, 
and rather desired to be a sufferer than a commanderi 
£ut, before I laid-down my commission, I thought fit tfl 
consult some friends, rather than gratify my private rea- 
son and desices r especially having received it from' a pub* 
lick authority; which might justly expect to have notice 
before I laid it down. 

This was the cause of 'my continuing in the Armj 
longer than 1 would have done: which did indeed preserve 
the Parliament for some time from those violences that il 
afterwards suffered from these disturber^. . 

I shall now descend to some particulars of their ag» 
tations. 
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The first time I took notice of them, was at Nottirif;* * 
ham^ by the soldiers meeting to frame a Petition to the 
Parliament about their arrears. The thing seemed just.; but^ 
not liking the way, I spake with some officers^ who were 
principally engaged in it, and got it suppressed for that 
lime. But this was only as the cutting off a Hydra's 
bead ; for they began again, not so near the head-quar« 
ters, but in more remote corners of the Army ; so that, 
before I could prevent it, they presented it to the Parlia* 
oient ; at which they were highly displeased. 

They now fell into differences, the , consequence of 
which did not only prove fatal to the King, but destructive 
\o themselves : the ore striving jto uphold their authority ^^ , 

Ae other, who had a spirit of unsettlement, to preserve 
dkemselves from the ruin they feared. * 

This, with a natural inclination to change, I believe, 
created thoughts of a new government, which in time « 
Utained the name of a Commonwealth, but never arrived 
k) the perfection of it^ being sometimes deAiocratical, then 
^UgarchicaL lastly anarchical : and indeed all the ways of 
ittaining to it, seemed nothing, but confusion. For now 
ihe officers of the Army were placed and displaced at the 
till of the new Agitators : and violence so prevailed, that 
t was above my power to restrain it. - This made me have 
recourse to my friends, to get me a discharge from my ' 
Dommand. 'And several Members of Parliament met and 
consulted about it : but none would undertake to move it 
to the House, as affairs then stood ; believing such a mo- 
ion^would be unpleasing to them. 

This v^s the answer I received from them, and that I 
thould satisfy myself; for it would be the Parliament's 
pare to compose all things for the good and settlement of 
the kingdom. 

These hopes did a little support my spirit^ but could not 
balance the grief and trouble I had, that I could not get 
my discharge : scrthat, if you find me carried-on with this 
ttream, I can truly say, it was by the violence of it, rather 
than ;ny own consent. 

The Army got this power and strength by corre* 
qpondence with some in Parliament, who found it after- 
wards to their own trouble. The Army marched nearer 

London ; 
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London ; and at fFtfidsor^ after two days debate H 
Council of War, it was resolved to remove all out of I 
House, whom they conceived to be guilty of obstruct 
(as thcv called it) the publick settlement. 

I was prcst to use alt expedition in this march; ! 
here I resolved to use a restrictive power, whrfe I H 
not a persuaave : and when the Lieutenant-General; fli 
others, did urge me to sign orders for marchings I ^ 
delayed it, as ever dreadirijj the consequences of bresAA 
Parliaments, and at a time when the kingdom was ^H| 
into a new war, which was so near, that my delaying thlH 
or four days the giving«om orders, diverted this humoitf ^ 
' the Army, from being Statesmen, to their more prapl 
duty «s Soldiers. 

Then did Colonel Payer declare in fFales ; great fofft 
did rise with my Lord Goring in Kent ; and Doke M 
milton came into England, ahtiost at the same time, wil 
a powerful army of Scots ; all winch set-out woriL enou^ 
for that summer. 

This I write to shew how, by Providence, a few days \ 
delay secured the Parliament above a year from the viii 
lence which soon after was otfered them. 
hi Kenty&c. I might here mendon those great and difficult actiori 

the Army peribtmed that year, which were designed fi 
the good of the kingdom* But that factious party gron 
ing more insolent, as success made them more powerfii 
I shall forbear to relate them; though otherwise they woul 
have deserved a better remembrance than, In modesty, 
were fit for me togive. 

I shall rather punish myself with the continnance c 

this story of the irregularities of the Army. But I md 

' not forget one thing of very great concernment in the after 

changes, which should have been inserted before th 

mendoning'of this second war; namely, the King*s^remova 

Ofihere^valofthe from Holmby-y the sad consequences whereof fill my heaf 

b^KT wl'at ^'^^^ g"ef i" *e remembrance of them, as they did thei 

the head of a body of with care how to prevent them. 

iKw, June 4, m?. Being at Saffron Walden,^ in Essex, I had notice thi 
Cornet Joyce, an Arch-Agitator, who, quartered aboq 
Oxford, had seized on the King's person, removed hi 
guards, and given, such a check tp the Commissioners d 

FarUamept^ 



iBtffiftfUm, who xvere ordered there to attend his Majesty, ^ 
dm they refused to act any further on their Commifision^ 
jlbeing so unwarrantably hitmriipted. 

So soon as I heard of it, I immediately sent-away.twa 
jMgiments of horse^ commanded b^ Colonel Whaley, to 
|]«K>Te tliis force, and to aet all things again in their due 
|cx>ur8e and order. But, before he came to Hclmhy^ the 
iKing was advanced two or three miles on his way to 
4iUmhridgej attended by Jcyce^ where Colonel Whaley 
^cquaintm the King, he was sent by the General to let 
Um know how imidi he was troubled at those great in« 
isolendes thai had been committed so near his person; 
foA^ as he had not the least knowledge of them before 
they wcte done, so he had omitted no nme hi seeking to 
jpeinove that force, which he had orders fi;om me to see 
done ; and therefore he dcsu^ his Majesty that he would ^ 
he pleased to return again to Holmby, where all things 
phoold be settled again in as much order and quiemess as 
they m&e before. And also he desired the Commissioners 
hi rMKsume their charge, as the Parliament had directed 
them, which he was auo to desire them to do from the 
Gemral. But xht'King refused t9 return^ and the Com* 
jipiasioncrs to act; wMreupon Colonel ffhaUy urged 
thcni to k, saying, ^ He had an express command to 
'' see all things well settled again about his Majesty, 
^ which could hot be done but by bis returning again to 

The KJng said positively *^ he would not do it ;'* so the 
Colonel prest him no more to it, having indeed had a spe« 
dai (firectiou from me to use all tenderness and re^pect^ as 
was due to his Majesty. 

The King came that mght, or the next, to Sir JoJm 
Cutis* $ housej near Cambridge y and the next day I 
waited on his Majesty, it being also my business to per-^ 
suade his return to Holmby. But he was otherwise re^ 
sqIv^. 

. I prest the Commissioners also to act according to the 
power given them by the Parliament, which they also re-> 
fused to do : so having spent the whole day about this 
\ biimness, I returned to my quarters ; and, as I took leave 
af the King, he said to me, Sir^ I have as good iruerest in 

. the - 
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the Arfhy myou \ by which I plainly saw th^ broken reecf! 
he ieaned-on. 

The Agitators could change into that colour which 
served next to their ends ; and had brought the King 
into an opinion that the Army was for him. 

That it might appear what a real trouble this act wa^ 
to me^ though the Army was almost wholly infected withf 
this humour of Agitation, I called for a Council of WarJ 
to proceed against Joyce for this high offence, and breacl^ 
of the Articles of War ; but the officers, whether for fear 
of the distempered soldierSi^ or rather (as I suspected) i 
^ secret allowance of what was done, made all my endea^ 
vours in this ineffectual. And now, no punishmentbdo^ 
able to reach them, alt affairs were steered after this conk 
pass : the King and his party in hopes ; those of tU 
Parliament/ and others, who kept to their Covenant-intJ 
^ rest, -in ^ears ; so as for many months all publick couiidfl 
were turned into private Juntoes^ which begot great^ 
emulations and jealousies among them* So that the Army 
would not trust the King any longer with the lib^ty hi 
had, nor the Parliament suffer the Army to undertake 
that which was more properly their own work,-- to setdil 
the kingdom in its just rights and liberties; and the Arm^ 
^- was as jealous that the Parliament would not have cartf 
enough of their security, 

AH things growing worse and worse, made the Kin^ 
endeavour to escape: which he. did; but out of a larger 
confifiement at HamptoU'Court^ to a straiter one in the 
IdeofffighU / ' 

"Here theParliament treated upon Propositions of Peac^ 
with the King ; but, alas ! the envious one sowed tareai 
that could not be rooted-out, but by plucking.up the com 
also* ' ^ 

The King was the golden ball cast before the two par- 
ties, the Parliament and the Army ; and the contest grew 
so great, that it must again have involved the nation in 
blood. But the Army, having the greater power, got the 
King again into their hands, notwithstanding all endeavours 
^ to hinder it. 

The treaty was scarce ended before the King was seized! 

on 
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vd by the hands of the same penoBs that tsook him fimqi 
Rolmby ; soon after followed his trial. 
. To prepare a way to this work, this Agitating <^imcil 
did first intend to remove all out of the ParliameEt who 
were like to oppose them, and carried it on with such s^ 
crecy, as I had not the least intimatioin of k till it was 
done, as some of the Members of the House can witn«88t 
with whom I was at that very dme upon special business^ 
when that atteix^)^ was made by Colonel Pride upon the 
P^ttiiamenty which I protest I never had any knowledge of 
do it was done. The reason why it was .so secfetly car* 
p^i that I should have no notice of it, was^ because I 
ibrays prevented those designs when I knew them. 

By this purging of the House (as they called it) tht 
flu-liament was brought into such a<:ansumptive and Ian* 

'sbi])g condition, that it could never again recover that 

ikb&l constkution^ which always kept the kingdom ia 

strength, life, and vigour. 
;. This way being made by the sword, the Trial rf tha 
fMg was easier for them to accomplish. 

My afflicted and troubled mind for it, and my earnest 
ifiDdeavoms to prevent it, will, I hope, sufficiently testify 
Ivy dislike and abhorrence of the Fact. And what, will tbey 
aot do to the'^hrubs, having cut-down the Cedar? 

After this, DvkefhmiUiHs the Earl of UoHand, the 
jUttxi Capel^ and others, were condemned to death. 

it is fit for me in this place to say something for mf 
own vindication about my Lord Cx^l^Sir CharJei Luats, 
and Sir George Iddei who were prisoners at mercy upon 
^exendering Colchester: se&aag ^tnt have questioned the 
just performance of those articfes. 

I laid siege to the to w.n^ and made several*assaults : but^^ 
finding their forces withm much more numerous than those 
I had without, I was forced to take another course in 
Ijrr^^^^g them up, and, by cutting of all supplies, toi^;^ 
l)iem .to a surrender ; winch, aiter four months dose 
«iege, they were compelled to, and that upon mercy ^ 
iiQiqg in number three or four thousand men ; and ^^ d^ 
:fivering uffon mercy ^ is to be understood that some are to 
SMffer, and the rest to go firee.'^ 

Immediately aifter our^entrance into.ihe town, a Council 

« G of 
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cf War was called, and tliose forenamed persons were saeik 
fenced .to die, the rest to be acquitted. 

This being so resolved, 1 thought fit notwithstanding to 
transmit the Lord Capel^ the Lord Norwich. &c. over ta 
the ParEament, being the civil judicature of the kingdom, 
consisting then both of Lords and Comaions, ahd so most 
proper judges in their case, who were considerable for 
Estates and Families : but Sir Charks Lucas , and Sir George 
JJile^ being mere soldiers of fortune, aixl fallmg into our 
hands by chance of war, were executed ; and in this I did 
nothing but according to my Commission, and the Ihisf 
reposed in me. 

But, it may be objected, that I went into the Court dur- 
ing the trial : to which I answer, that it was at the earnest 
request of my Lord Caputs friends, who desired me ta 
explsdn there " what was meant by surrendering to Mer- 
cy :*' otherwise I had not gone there^ being always im« 
satisfied with those courts. 

For this I need say no more, seeing I may as well be 
questioned for the articles of Bristol, Oxford, Exeter, or 
any other action in the war^ as this. 

Lhave now related the most remarlbbfe things that 
might be alledged against me, during the pndsecution ci 
the war. 

One thing more requires I should say something to ^ 
before I conclude ; that is, concerning Papers and Vecl» 
rations of the jirmy that came-out in my name, and thai 
of the Council of Officers. 

I say, that^ from the time they declared their usurp^ ao* 
thority at Triptow Heath, I never gave my free cpnsent tfl 
any thing they did : but being yet undischarged of my places 
they set my name in way of course to all their papersj 
whether I consented or not : and to such failings are a£ 
authoritks subject. Under the Parliament's Authorit] 
many injuries have been done } so here hath a Geheral*i 
power been broken and crumbled into a levelling factk>a 
Yet even this I hope all impartial judgea wfli interpret 
as force and ravishment of a good name, rather than a vo 
luntary consent, which niight make me equally crimmal 
with that faction. And if in a multitude of words, muct 
more in a multitude of actions, there inust. be some trans- 

gressionsj 
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gressicms ; yet I can truly say, they were never designedly, 
or willfully, committed by me* 

All the power being got into the Army, they cut«up tlie 
root of kingly government ; after this were engagements 
made to abolish chat tide. Then was war declared a gainst 
Scotland f<St assisting the .King, and several leagues m&de 
with foreign Princes, to confederate with their new Go- 
vernment (which was now a Comtnonwealifi), against the 
Kingly Power. 

AD this I saw with grief and sorrow, and, though I pos- 
sessed the love of the Army as much as ever, and was with 
great importunity' sollicited by that remaining Parliament 
and the Soldiers ta continue my command ; and, though I 
might . so long as I acted their designs, have attained to wnat 
height empower, and other advantages, I pleased ; yet, by 
the mercies and goodness of God, I did, so long a^ I con* 
tinned in the Army, oppose all those ways in their 
Councils ; and, wheii I could do no more, I then declined 
their actions : though I did not resign my Commission^ 
which I had from the Parliament, till the remaining part 
of it took it from me. 

Thus have I given you the sum of the most co4isider« 
able things, for which the world may censure me, during 
this unhappy war ; aqd I hope that, in all my weakness and 
failings, there shall not be found any crimes of such mag* 
nitude as' to make me be numbered with those who have 
^one these things through Ambition and vissimulatiun* 
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UNDEE tbii Stone dofh lie 
One bom for Victory, 

Fairfax the Valiant, and the only Het 

Who e're, for that alone, a Conqueror would be* 

Both sexes* virtues were in bim combin'd ; 

He bad the fierceness of the Manliest mind, 

i\nd all the tneeknega too of Womankinds x 

He never knew what Envy wa*, nor Hate % 

His soul was filPd with Worth, and Honestfy 
And with another thing besides, quite out of date^ 
CalI'd Modesty. 

He n^'er seem'd Impudent, but in the Field ; — ^a pUor 
Where Impudence itself dares seldom shew its fate. 
Had any stranger spyM him in a room. 
With some of those whom be bad overcome^ 
And had not heard their talk, but only seen 
'Their gesture, and their mien, 
Xhey would have swora he bad the vanquisht beeti : 
,For as they brage'd, a^kl dreadful wotild appear* 

Whilst they their own ill-luck repeated| 
His modesty still made him blush to hear 
How often he had them defeated. 

Tfaroagh his whole Kfe the part be bore 

Was Wonderful and Great. 
And yet it so appeared in nothing more 
Than in his private, last retreat : 
For 'tis a stranger thing to find 
One maa of sucb a glorious mind 

As 
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As can despise the power he has goty 
Than millions of the Polls and Bravie$> 
Those despicable fools and knaves. 
Who such a pudder make. 
Through dulness and mistake, 
f n seeking after power, and get it not* 

When all the Nation he had won, 
■' And, with expence of blood, had bought 
Store great enough, he thought. 

Of Fame, and of Renown, 
He ihen his arms laid-down. 

With full as little pride. 
As if he'd been o*th* conquered side, 
Or one of them could do that were undone* 

He neither Weahh nor Places sought ; 
For others, not himsejf, he fought. 
He was content to know, 
(For he had found it so ;) _ 
That, when he pleas'd to conquer, he was able ; 
And left the spoil and plunder to the rabble. 



f 



He might have been a King, 
But that be understood, 
i How much it is a meaner thing' 
I T<$ be unjustly Great, than honourably Good. 

This from the World did Admiration draw^ 
And from his Friends both Love and Awe, » 
Remembrin^ what he did in fight before. 
Nay, his foes lov'd him too. 
As they were bound to do, 
Because he was resolved to fight no more. 

So, blest of all, he died : but far more blest were wt , 

If we were sur^ to live till we could see, 

A man as great in war, as juil in peace, as Hc^ 
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BEHEMOTH: 

OB, 

THE EPITOME 

OP THE 

CIVIL WARS OF ENGLAND. 



PART 1. 



jl. IF in time, as in place, there were degrees of high 
and low, I verily believe that the highest of time would be 
that which passed between 1 640, and 1660; for he that 
dience, as from the Devil s Mountain, shoiidd have{ooked 
upon the Worlds and oUerved the Actions of^ten, espe« 
I cialiy in England, mij^ht have had a prospect of all kinds 
lof injustice, and all kinds of folly that the world could 
aobrd j and how they were produced by their Hypocrisy 
and 6el#K:onceit ; whereof the one is double Iniquity, and 
the other double Folly 

B^ 1 should be glad to behc^ld that prospect. You 
that have Uv#d in that dnfie, and in that part of your ag^, 
wherein tncn use to^ see best into good and evil ; I pray 
jfou adc me (that coul4 nUt ^te so well) upon the same- 
S^Hintain by the relation oi the actions you then saw, 
and of thdr Caues, Pretensions, Justice, Order, Artifice, 
and livcnt 

/f In ihc year Ifi^O, the Government of England was 
M^archicaij^ and the King that reigned, Charles, the 
first o^ that n<toe,,in)lding the Sovereignty, by right of a 
desoeric continued above six hundred years,^jrid from a 
juich loQgor dcsoeot liang of Scolded, and irom the time 

of 
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of his ancestor Henry II. King of Ireland ; a man thst i 
wanted no virtue> either of body or mind, nor endea* 
• voured any dung more than to dischar^ his Duty cowardi 

God, in the well-governing of his subjects. 

B. How could he then miscarry, having in etery 
county so 'many trained Soldiers as would (put cegtther) 
have made an army of 60,000 men, and divers magazines 
of ammunition in places fortified ? 

u1. If those soldiers had been (as they and all other of 
his subjects ought to have been) at his Majesty^s com- 
tnand, the Peace and Happtnesa of the three kingdoms had 
continued, as it was left by King James; but the People 
were corrupted gjenerally, and (Usobedieiut persona were 
esteemed the best Patriots. 

jB. But sure there were men enough, besides those that 
were ill-afiected, to have made an Army sufficient to have 
kept the People from uniting into a body able to oppose 
him. 

A. Truly I think, if the King had had Money, he might 
have had Soldiers, enough in England ; for di«re were 
very few of the common people that cared much foreithler 
of the causes, but would have taken any side for pay and 
plunder. -But the King's Treasure was ytry low, and his 
Enemies (that pretended to be desirous of the people's ease 
frbm taxes , and of other specious things), had the com mand 
of the City of London, and of most Cities and corporate 
Towns in England, and of many particular persons besides* 

B: But how came the people to be so comiptM ? and 

what kind of people were they that did so seduce them ? 

Fmbyteriui Minii* A. The seducers were of divers sorts. One sort was 

•■^ Ministers, Ministers (as Aey called thennselves) cff Christ ^ 

and somedmes, in their Sermoits to the People, God*s 

Ambassadors^ pretending to have a right from God to. 

govern evety one his parish, and their Assembly the whole 

nation. ' 

ViiFiBti. Secondly, There were a very great number (though 

not comparable to the other), which ( notwithstanding that 

the Pope's power in England, both temporal and eccle- 

aiasdcal, had been by Act of Parliament abolished^) did 

still retain a belief, that we ought to be governed by die 

P<4)e, whom they pretended id be the Ficar qfChriss^ 

and 



M in die right of Christ to be the Govemour of all Chris^ 
ian People ; and these were known by the name of P«- 
ists^ as the Mini<«ters I nsentioned before were commonly 
alkd Preshift^pns. 

Thirdly, *1 here were not a few, who in the begin- 
ling of the trout le^ were not discovered but shortly 
liter dccleircd thcm"-elvcs for a l.thnty of Rdi^wt., and 
boee wereot diflfcrrm opinions from one anether, $ome of 
hem ^because they would have all ( *oi^rgations free and 
adependent one upon another! were caUcdXhdcrpendtnts : independenlii 
ithers. that held hapt^m to irilKnt<, and (O such as under^i* 
«ood nctinto \ihat they arc baprizectyto be ineffectual, were 
mned therefore Anabaptisb; others that hcU thit C.hri^t*s Ambaptistii 
kingdom was at this time to begin upon tl?e earth, were AhH^f^Ao^^^W^h 
called rifth-monar- hy Men ; bt>ides divers other sects, Fifth Monarchy 
IS Quakers, Adamites, &c. whose names and peculiar Ad^iS^iSdotlitr 
Joctrine^ 1 do not well remember. And these were the Sectaries/ 
ttieii.ifs wUch arose ag .inst hi^ Majesty from the private 
interpretation of the Scripture, which had been exposed 
to evcrv man's scanning in his motht r-ton^ue. 

Fourthly There were an exceeding great nutflber <of Many Gentleman* 
paen of the better f^ort, that had been so educated, as that ^red-*;^ inTb^tudr 
in their y-^uth having read the books written by famous of the Greek and 
men or the aiident t^recianand Roman Commonwealths, '^°'^'|" *"f ^i.*^' ^ 
concerning their polity and great acrions ; in which books formt of^Govrnt^ 
die popular Government was extolled by the glorious ment. 
name of Liberty, und Monarchy di^-graced bj the name of 
Tyranny, they became thereby in love with their forms 
of govenvnent : and o\it of these it^n were chosen the 
greatest part of the, House of ComnKMis ; or, if they were 
not the gfreatrst part, yet, by advantage of their eloquence, 
they were always able to ^uy the rest. 

rifthly. The Cit\ ot London, and other great towns of 
trade, h-iving in admiration the prosperity of the Low- 
Countries after the\ had revolted from their mona4ch Phi- 
KpthelZnd, Kinj^ol Spain were inclined to think, that the 
like change of Government here, would to them produce 
Ac like Prosperity. 

Sixtiily. I'herc were a very great number that had 
cither wasted their fortunes, or thought them too mean 
fcr the good parts they thought were in themselves i and 

more 



AflM there were that had able bo(Set| botturnoviMlij 
how honestly to get their bread : these longed for a wviH 
and hoped to roaiotain themielvca hereafter by the lucky^ 
chusing of a party to side with, and coDsequently did^ far 
the most part, serve under them that had the gttma 
plenty of money. J 

Lastly, The People in general were so igporant c^ d»eii| 
duty, as that not one perhaps of ten thousand knew wbst 
right any man had to command htm, or what necessity 
there was of King'or Commonwealth, for which he wa| 
to part with his money against his. ^ ill j but thought bim«i 
aelf to be so much master of whatsoever he possessed^ 
that it could not be taken iirom him upon any presence qI 
% ' common safety without his own consent. King tbef 
thought was but a title of the highest honour^ which Ges^ 
tkman. Knight, Baron, Earl, Duke, were but steps vi 
ascend to, with the be p of riches; they had no ru)ed( 
equity, but precedents and custom; and he was thougU 
wisest and fittest to be chosen for a Member of ParliamcD^ 
that was most averse to the granting of sub^idieSi or ofhd 
publick payments. 

B. In such a constitution o( peofde, methinks the JSd 

is already outed of his Govermnent^ so that they need ntoj 

have uken arms for it; for I cannot imagine .how Ai 

King should come by any naeana to resist them. ' 

ji» There was indeed very great difficult in the bial 

nssa; butofthat point you will be better intormed iatfal 

purbuit of this narration. ' 

B. But I desire to know first the several grouoda of tN 

wttenoes, both of the Pope, and of the PreabyecrM 

by which they <:laim a right to govern us as they <k^ U 

chief; and after that^ fiom whence, and when, Cfept if 

the pretences of that long Parliament for a DenMXTacy. 

nwgrounat of Oie ^. As for die Papists, they chaHenge this right froni 

mrttnsioniof the g tejct in Dwi^ ml and odicr like teyts, accofdii^.«q 

p^r'in'tbc'state. ^ ^ I*^>^ translation in these words t And he thk 

wt of frid€ shaU n^we to obey the commanfUimH f/ tksi 

priest^ which shall at thai time ministeir b^ore the Z#ti 

thy God ; that man shaU, by the sentence cfthejudg^i ^ 

pui to deaths And because^ as the Jews weit the Peoph 

of God thc«» so is all Christendgm die People of Gm 

nowj 
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tm s they infer from thence, that the Pope, whom thejr 
rctcnd to be the High Priest of all Christian People, 
t^hc also to be obeyed m all her decrees, by all Chris- 
wins, upon pain of death. Again, whereas in the New 
Pcscament Christ saith, jill power is given unto me in 
heaven and in Earth i go therefore and teach all nations^ 
ml baptize them in the name of the Father^ and of the 
k>n, and of the Holy tyhosi^ and teach them to observe 
Ji these things thai Ihave commanded you. From thence 
My infer, that the command of the Apostles was to be 
beyedi and by consequence the nations were bound to 
^^ governed by them, and espcdally by the Prince of the 
Ijpostlca St. Peter, and by his successors the Popes of 
Ibme. 

B. For the text in the Old Testament, 1 do not see 
lOW the commandments of God to the Jews to obey their 
Ifriesti, can be interpreted to have the like force in the 
Mse of other nanons Christiaa, more than upon nations 
MBchristian ; for aH the world are God's people ; unless , 

it also grant, that a King cannot oi an Infidel be made 
Christian, without making himself subject to the laws of 

Sl^t Aposde, or Priest, or Minister that shall contert him. 
fhc Jews were a peculiar people of God, a sacerdotal 
igdom, and bound to no other law, but what first 
OSes, und afterwards every High Priest did go and re- 
btive immediately from the mouth of God in Mount Si-» 

C\ in the Tabernacle of the Ark, and in the Sanctum 
nctorum of the Temple. And for the text in St. Mat** v 

"^ nVj, I know the words of the Gospel ace not Qo teach^ 
It Uo and make disciples i and that there is a great dif- 
ence between a subject and a disciple^ and between 
cbing and commanding. And if such texts as theae. 
tnust be so intcipreted, why do not Christian Kings lay« 
iown their titles of Majesty and Sovereignty, and call 
Ibcmselves the Pope's Lieutenants i But the doctors of 
li^ Rortlan church scan to decline that tide of absolute 
poWer^ in their distinction of power sfiritHal and power 
^fmporali but this distinction 1 do not very well under- 
Hand. 

J. By spiritual power they mean the power to deter- Of the iheaning of 
mine points of faith, and to be Judges in the inner Court '^^/i' *JSS^ 

of> by the Papists. 
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of Conscience, <rf moral rutins, and of a power to 

those ajcn that obey not thrir Precepts by rcclc^ta 
Censure, that is. bv Excommunication: and this p 
they say, the f ope hath immediately from Ch^i^^ y^\i 
dcpenticnce upon any King or i^^overeigi^ as:jcmbly.,vi 
$t:hjects they be that stand excommunicate . But for] 
povcr rtmix)ral which consists in judging and punislj^ 
thoic acti(>n5 that ar ^ done agamst the Civil Laws, 
say, they do not pn tcnJ to it dircctly> that is to say> fJ9 
$0 far forth as such actions tiend to thr hindrance a 
• vanccment of Religicm ^nd good Mann r>, vrhich J 
mean v^hcii they say w ordine ad rfyiricualia. 

B. What power then is left to Kings, and otJicr d 
Sovereigns whit h the Pope may not pretend to be:,! 
inoidmead fipiri/uatia f «| 

-^. None or very little : and this power the Pope p 
te ads to in all Christ cndom. But some of fiis Bishops t 
[pretended to have it in their several dioceses, J-ure^ 
vhto, that is immediately from Christ, without dcriviii 
from the Pope. 

B. But what, if a man refuse obedience to this { 
tended poner of the Pope and his Bibbops ? What fa; 
can Excommunication do him^ especially if he be i 
subject of another Sovereign ? > j 

jf. Very great harm ; for by the Pope*s, or BisbcJ 
signification of it to the civil power; he shall be puAi4| 
suffiiiently, . . 

B. He would be in an ill case then, that should venfi 
to write, or^fCdk in defence of the civil po^^er., sincjej 
must be punished by him v^hosc rights he defended i m 
I Uzza, that ^^as s^lain, because he would needs, unbkldei 

put forth his hand to keep the Ark from falling. But^wfc 
if a whole nation should revolt from the Pope at once 
What effect could Excommunication have upon the Ni 
tion? 

jf. Why, they should have ho more Mass said, atleai 
by any oJ the pope's Priests : and besides, the Pope shod 
have no more to do wiih them, but to cast them off 
and so they would be in the same case, as if a narid 
should be cast-off bv their K ng, and lett> to be govcrne 
by themselves, or whom they would. 

B. This would not be taken so much for a punishmcn 

I 



Ifce ?c(3ple, u to the King ; and therefore, when a Pope 

tommunicates a whole nation, methinks he rather ex* 

mmunicates him«e)f, than them. But, I pray you, tell 

I?, what were the Rights that the P6pe pretended-to in die 

Bgdoms of other Princes ?: 

if. First, An exemption of all Priests, Friars, and Monks, O' the rights ckia- 

criminal causes, from the cognisance of civil Judges. Jhe**£n^o^5of" 

tondly, CoUadons of Benefices on whom he pleased, othm ?nnom. 

live or stranger; and exaction of Tenths^ First-fruits, 

id other payments. Thirdly, i^ppeals to Rome in all 

uses where the Church could pretend to be concerned. 

burthly^ To be the supreme Judge, concerning lawful- 

tiss of Marn^e (i. e. concerning the hereditary success 
i i^ Kings) and to have the cognizance of all causes 
ceming Adultery and Forniqttion. 
IjB* Good ! a Monopoly of Women. 
A. Fifthly, A power of absolving subjects of their 
odes, and of their oaths of fidelity to their lawful Sove^ 
^Qs, when tbe Pope should thiuK fit, for the extirpa- 
oil of Heresy. 

. 5. This power of absolving subjects of their obedience, 
I'abo that other of being judge of manners and doctrine, 
\ as absolute a sovereignty as is possible to be $ and con- 
equently there must be two kingdoms in one and the 
ime nation, and no man would be able to know which of 
h masters he must obey. 

p4. For my part, I shall rather obey that master that had 
right of making Laws, and of inflicting Punishments, 
bim that pretended only to a right of making Canons, 
b to say, rules, and no Right of co«action, or other- 
iHiBe punishing, but by Excommunication. 
^ B. But the Pope pretends alto,^ that his Canons are 
Laws; and ibr punishing, can there be any greater punbh- 
^nt than Excommunication ; supposing it true (as the 
Pope saith it is) that he that dies excommunicate is damn* 
(<d j Which supposition, it seems, you believe not; else 
you would father have chosen to obey die Pope, that 
^ould cast you, body and soul, into Hell, than the Kingy 
that can only kill the body. 

. A. You say true ; for it were very uncharitable in me 
to believe, tha£ aU Englishmen (except a few Papists) 

that 
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that hare been bom and called bereiia^ ever Mice tlie 
Reformation of Religion in fingland, should be damned* 
B. But those that die excommunicate in the Church 
of England, at this day, do you not think them alsQ 
damned? 

A. Doubtless he that dies in sin without repentance, is 
damned/ and he that is excommunicate for disobedknoi 
to the King's LiVfs, either Spiritual or Temporal, is ex* 
communicate fk>r sin ; and therefore, if he die excommu^ 
nicate and without desire of reconciliation^ he dies impe- 
nitent. Ton see what follows ; but to die in disobedience 
to the precis and doctrines of those men that have no 
authority, or jurisdiction, over us, k quite another cas^ 
and bringeth no such danger with it. . 

B. But what is this heresy which the church of Rome 
so cruelly: persecutes, as to depose Kings that do not^ 
when they are bidden, turn all Heretics out qf thdr do« 
minions ? 

or tbemetDingof ^. Heresy is a word, whith, when it is used without 
the word Nertsjf. passion. Signifies a private o^niarw ITiesc, for £xan)plfv 
die Opinions of the different sects of the old PhilosopberS| 
Academians, Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stdcs, &c. 'iMcre 
called Heresies. But ui the Christian Church, there was 
in the signification of that word comprehended a sii^fvl 
OPpasiUon to him that was Chief Judge of Doctrines, in 
order to the Salvation of Mens Souls ; and consequently 
heresy may be said to bear the same relation to the pow^ 
Spiritual, that Rebellion doth to the power Temporal, and 
is suitably to be persecuted by him that will preserve a 
power Spiritual and dominion over mens consciences. 

B. It would be very well (because we are all of us per-^ 
mitted to read the Holy Scriptures^ and bound to niake 
them the rule of our actions, both publick and private) 
that Aer^^ were by some law defined, and the particular 
opinions set-ibrth, for which a man were to foe condemned 
«nd punished as a hereticL For else, not only mea of 
mean capacity, but even the wisest and devoutest Chrisr 
tian, may fall into heresy without any will to oppose the 
Church; for the Scriptures are hard^ and the inteq>reca* 
tions dinerem of di&rent men. 
^« The meaning of the word heresy is by law declared 

in 
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In an Act of Parliament in the first Tear of Qaeen Eliza- 
beth, wherein it was ordained, That the Persons who had, 
by the Queen's Letters Patents, the Authority^Spiritual 
(meaning the High-Commission) shall not have the Au- 
thority to adjudge any Matter, or Cause, ^o be Heresy, but 
only such as heretofore have been adjudged to be Heresy 
by the Authority of the Canonical Scriptures, or by the 
first four General Councils, or by any other General Coun* 
cil, where t^ie same was declared Heresy by the express 
and plain Words of the said Canonical Scriptures, or such 
as hereafter shall be adjudged Heresy by the High Court 
of Parliament of this Realih^ with the Assent of the Clergy^ 
in their Convocation. 

5. It seems therefore that, if there arise any new Error 
ftat hath not yet been declared Heresy, (a'hd many such 
may arise) it cannot be judged Heresy without a Parliament. 
For, how foul soever the Error be, it cannot have been de- 
tlared Heresy, neither in the Scriptures, nor in the Coun- 
cils, because it was never before heard of. and conse- 
quently there can be no Error f unless it fall within the 
Compass of Blasphemy against God, or Treason against . 
the King) for which a Man can in Equity be punished. 
Besides^ who can tell what is declared by the Scripture, 
which every Man is allowed to read and interpret to him- 
self? Nay, more, what Protestant, either of the Laiety or 
the Clergy, ^if every General Council can be a competent 
Judge of Heresy^ is not already condemned ? for divers 
Councils have declared a great many of our Doctrines to 
be Heresy, and that ( as they pretend) upon the Authority 
of the Scriptures. 

. jf. What ari those Points that the first foR General 
Councils have declared Heresy ? 

B. The first General Council held at Nice declared all The Opinions that 
to be Heresy, which was contrary to the Nrcene Creed, r/r^^bTrte^'fiS 
upon occasion of the Heresy of Arius, which was the d^- four Glacial Coun- 
nving the Divinity of Christ, The second General Coun- ^^^* 
cil held at Constantinople, declared Heresy the Doctrine of - 
Macedonius ; which was, that the H 'ly Ghost was created. 
ITie third Council assembled at Ephesus, condemned the 
Docrine of Nestorius, that there were two Persons in 
Christ* The fourth held at Chalcedony condemned the 
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Error of Hutyches, that there was but one Nature m 
Christ. I know of no other Points condemned in these 
, four Councils* but such as concern Church-Government, 
or the same Doctrines taught by other ^ilen in other 
Words : and these Councils were all called by the Em-, 
perors, and by them their Decrees confirmed^ at the Peti- 
tion of the Councils themselves 

/f. I f cc by this, that both the calling of the Council, 
and the confirmation of their Doctrine and Chufck-Go- 
vemment, had no obligatory force, but from the authoritj^ 
of the Emperor. How comes it then to pass, chat the; 
take upon them now a legislative power, and say thq 
, Canons arc Laws ? That text. All power is given iomea\ 
Heaven and l^.artK liad the same force then as it hatt) 
now, and conferred a legislative power on the Councilsi 
not only over Christian men, but over all nations in th^ 
world. ' I 

jB. They say, noj for the power they pretend-to is dc^ 
rived from this, that when a King was converted £ro^^ 
Gentili^m to Christianity, he di4 by that very submission 
to the Bishop that converted him, submit to the Bishop'jj 
government, and became one of his sheep ; which rigi 
therefore he could not have over any nation that was 
Christian. 

yf. Did Sylvester (who was Pope of Rome in the rii 
of Constanrine the Great, who was converted by him ) 
the Emperor, his new disciple, beforehand^ that, if ho be* 
came a Christian, he must be the Pope's subject ? 

B* \ believe not ; for it is likely enough, if he had 
told him so plainly, or but made him suspect it> he woulJ 
either have been no Christian at all, or but a coanterfcil 
one. 

A. But, if he £d not tell him so, and that plainly, il 
was foul play, not only in a priest, but in any Christian j 
and for this derivation of their right from the Empcror'i 
consent, it proceeds only from this, *' that they dare nol 
challenge to themselves a legislative power, nor call theii 
Canons Laws in any Kbgdom in Christendom, fartha 
than the Kings make them so/' But in Peru, when Axz^ 
balipa was King, the Friar told him, that Christ, beiofl 
King of all the World, had given the disposing of au! 

thi 
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kinjQrdoms therein tm the Pope, and that the Pope had 
tn Peru to the Roman Emperor, Charles V. and re- 
ktd Acabalipa to resign it ; andr fov refusing it, seized 
^ his person by the Spanif^h army there present, and 
Wcrcd him. You see by this ** how much they claim, 
en t' cy have power to make it good." 
B. When began the Popes to take this authority upon 
:m first ? 

A. After the Inundation of the northern people had 
^flowed the western parts of the Empire, and th^y had 
8es ed themselves of Italy; the people of the City of 
me submitted themselves, as well m Temporals as in 
irituals, to the Government of their own Bishop ; and 
h, first, was' the Pope a Temporal Prince, and stood 
more in so great fear of the Emperors, who lived 
off at Constantinople. In this time it was, that the 
)c began, by pretence of his power Spiritual, to en- 
ach upon the Temporal rights of all orher Princes of 
West, and so continued gaining upon them, till his 
rcr was at the highest, in that period of three hundred ' 

fs, or thereabout, which passed b&tween the eighth and 
eleventh century, that is, between the time of Pope Leo 
; and that of Pope Innocent III. For in this time Pope 
chary L deposed Chilperic, then King of France, and 
c the kingdom to one of his subjects, Pepin ; and Pepin 
t from the Lombards a great part of their territory^ 
gave it to the Church. Shortly a^ter, the Lombards 
ing recovered their estate, Charles the f ^'reat retook it, 
gave it to the Church again, and Pope Lea ill. made 
rles Ktnperor. 

jB. But what right did the Pope then pretend for the 
taring of an Emperor ? 

A. He pretended the right of being Christ's Vicar; and 

it Christ could give, his Vicar might give; and you 

>w that Christ was King of all the World. 

5. Yes, as God ; and so he gives all the Kingdoms of 

World ; which nevertheless proceed from the Consent 

the People, either for Fear or Hope. 

A. But this Gift of the Empire was in a more special 

bner, to wit, in such a Manner as M oses had the Govern - 

Bit of Israel given him, or rather as Joshua had it |iven 

a, to go ia and out before the [*eople, as the High- Priest 

2h2 should 
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should direct him ; and so the Empire Wag undersea 
* to be given him, on Condition to be directed by the Pop 
for v^hen the Pope invested him with the Regal On 
ments, the People all crfed but, Deus dat, that 18 to fl 
^ 'tis God that gives it /' and the Emperor was contetH 
so to talce it. And from that time all, or most of th^ Chi 
tian Kings, do put into their Titles the Words DH grat 
that is, by the Gift of God ; and their Successor^ j 
still to receive the Crown and Scq>ter from a Bishop. ' 
B* 'Tie certainly a very good Custom for Kings to* 
put in mind by whose Gift they reign, But it cannot n 
that Custom be inferred, that they receivt the Kiagd 
by Mediation of the Pope, or by any other Clergy : I 
. the Popes themselves received the Papacy from the 1^ 
peron The first that ever waa ele<;ted Kahop of Roj 
after the Emperors were Christians^ and without th^ i 
peror's Consent, eiccused himself by I^etters to the S 
peror with this; ** That the People and Clergy of Rti 
had forced him to take it upoahim^'^ and prayed the I 
peror to confirm it ; which the Bmperor aid« but wit 
Reprehension of their Proqeedingcu afiid a Probihitii^ 
the like for the Time to come : Tt^ Emperor wa$ Xm 
rius, and the Pope Calixtua h ^ 

A. You see \rj this '' that the E^iperor never ackod 
ledgcd that this gift of God, was the gift of the P^, 1 
maintained^ riiat thePopedom was the gift of the Emperd 
But in process of time, by the negligence pf the Empdl 
y ( for the greatness of Kings makes them find it difficuh 
descend into the obscure and narrow mine$ of an ambitM 
Clergy), they found means to make the people believe, fl 
there was a power in the Pope and Clergy, to which t! 
ought to submit, rather than to the commands of ill 
own Kings, whensoever those two Powers should cxn 
into competition. And to that end they devised and i 
creed many new Articles of Faitb> which tended to 1 
diminudon of the authority of Kings, and to the disjuj 
tion of them from their subjects, and to a closer ad 
rence of their subjects to the Church of Rome ;— Artid 
either not at all found in, or not well founded upon, i 

Of the Prohibition of Scriptures; As, for example, in the first pl^ce, that it sbw 

Marriage toFriests, not be lawftil for a Priest to marry^ 
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, J?. What influence could thai have upon the power of 
Kings? ' 

u4. Do you not see, that by this the King must of ne- . * 

»ssity either want the priesthood, and therewith a great 
^rt of the reverence due to him from the most religious 
^art of his subjects, or else want lawful heirs to succeed 
urn : by which means, being not taken for the Head of. 
lie Church, he was sure in any controversy between him 
ind the Pope, that his subjects would be against him. 

/?. Is not a Christian King as much a Bishop now, as 
the Heathen Kings were of old ; for among them Episco^ '*' 

bus was a name common to all Kings? Is not he a Bishop 
iow, to whom God hath committed the charge of all the 
5ouls of his subjects, both of the Laiety and the Clergy ? And, 
±ough he be, in relation to our Saviour, (Who is the chief 
Pastor,) but a sheep ; yet, when he is compared to his own 
subjects, they are all sheep, both la-ic and cleric, and he 
baly is their Shepherd. And, seeing that a Christian Bishop 
Is but a Christian endued with power to govern the Clergy, 
It follows, that every Christian King is not only a Bishop, 
^ut an Archbishop, and bis whole dominion is his diocese. 
And, though it were granted, that the Imposition of hands 
^ necessary from a priest, yet seeing Kings have the go- 

fmment of the Clergy, riiat are his subjects, even before 
s baptism ; the baptism itself wherein he is received as 
Christian, is a sufficient Imposition of hands; so that,^ 
Mfhereas, before his baptism he was a Bishop, he is now a 
Christian Bishop. 

A. For my part, I agree with you. Thisprohibitioaof 
Marriage to Priests came-in al>out the time of Pope Grc • 
igory VII. and William I. King of England; by which 
)i>eans th^ Pope had in England^ (what with secular, and 
what with regular,Priests,) a great many lusty Batchelora in 
his service. 

! A second new Article of Faith of the same tendency, in- Of Auricular c«». 
troduced by them, was, ** That auricular Confession to a ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ • 
, Pritst was necessary to Salvation/* 'Tis true, that before "^ ^ ' 
\ that time. Confession to a Priest was usual, and performed 
I for the most part (by him that confessed) in writing ; but 
. that use was taken-away about the time of King Edward 
III. and Priests were commsmded to take Confessions from 
^ the mouth of the Confitent : and men did generally be- 
Beve, '^ that, without Confession and Absolution beforetheir 
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dq>arture out of the world, they could not be saved )'' and 
'< that> having Absolution from a Priest, they could not be 
damned.** Tou understand by thi^ how much every maa 
would stand in awe of the Pope and Clersy* more than they 
would of the King ; and what an inconvenience it is to a 
State tor their subjects to confess their secret thoughts to 
spies. 

B. Yes ; as much as eternal torture is more terrible 
than death, so much they would fear the Clergy more thaa 
the King. 

A. And, though perhaps the Roman Clergy will not 
maintain, that a Priest hath power to remit sins absolutelyi 
but only with a condition of Repentance^ yet the peopk 
were never so instructed by them; but were left to be 
lieve, '* that whensover they had Absolution, their prece 
dent sins were all dischaiged, when their Penance, (whid 
they took for Repentance,) was performed/' 
The Doctrine of tvithin the Same time began the Article of Transubstaa 

Tianiubstaniiaiion* tiatiou. For it had been disputed a lung time before * ir 
what manner a man did eat the body otour Saviour Jesa 
Christ,'' as being a point very difficult for a man to con 
ccive and imagine clearly. But now it was made ver 
clear, that the. Bread was transubstantiated into Christ' 
body, and so was become no n^pre Breads but Flesh. 
B It seems then that Christ had many bodies, and 
in as niany places at onc^, as there were Communicanti 
I think the Priests then were so wanton, as to insult u[ 
the dulness^ not only of common people, but also of Kuij 
and their Counsellors. 

ji* I am now in a narrauon,. not in a disputation ; 
therefore I would have you at this time to consider nothinj 
else, but what effect this doctrine would work upon Kin^ 
and their isubjects, in rehuion to the Clergy. '* who onl^ 
were able, of a piece of bread to make our Saviour's body,^ 
and thereby, at the hour of death, to save their souls." 

B. For my part, it would have an effect on me to make 
me think/hem Gods, and to stand in awe of them^ as of 
God himseh, if he were visibly present. 

^. Besides these and other Articles tending to the up. 
holding of the Pope's authority, they had many fine points 
in theii £cclesias»tical Polity, conducmg to ttie^ame end; 
of which I will mention only such as were established 

within 
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fehin the same time. For then it was the order came- Thelif.titution of 

pof Preaching Friars, that wandered up and down with g^J;f ^^ Frwhing 

ffwer to preach in what congregation they plea^dj and 

ere sute enough to instil into the people nothing that 

ight lessen their obedience to the Church of Rome ; but on 

ie contrary, whatsoever might give advantage to it against 

le Civil Powen Besides they privately insinuated them- 

slves with Women, and men of weak judgement, couBrm- 

ig their adherence to the l^)pe, and urging th^m in the 

ne of their sickness, to be beneficial to it by contribution 

Money, or building religious Houses, or pious works, 
\A necessary for the remission of their sins. 

B. I do not remember that 1 have read of any Kingdom^ 
r State, in the world, where liberty was given to any pri- 
Ue man to call the people together, and make orations 
equently to them, or at all, without first making the State 
;quainfed, except only in Christendom. , I believe the 
^athen Kings foresaw, that a few such orators would be 
>leto make a great sedition. Moses did indeed com- 
and to read the Scriptures, and expound them in the Sy- 
Bgogues every Sabbath-day. But the Scriptures then 
^ere nothing else but the laws of the nation delivered unto 
lem by Moses himself; and I believe it would do no hurt, • 
' the laws of England also were often read and ex- 
Dunded in the several congregations of Englishmen, at 
mes appointed, that they may know what to do ; £3r ' 
ley know already what to believe. 

v#. 1 think that neither the preaching of Friars nor 
bnks, nop of parochial Priests, tended to teach men what^ 

t whom to believe. For the power of the mighty hath 

foundation^ but in the opinion and belief of the people^ 

d the end which the Pope had in multiplying sermons, 
no other> but to prop and enlarge his own authority 

er all Christian Kings and States. 

Within the same time, that is, between the time of the 
peror* Charles the Great, and that of King Edward III. 

England, began their Second Polity, which was to bring 

eligion into an Art, and thereby to|maintainaU the decrees T^f Institution of 
f the Roman church by disputation ; not only from the schools^orbu'!u 
loiptures^ but also from the Philosophy of Aristotle, both tioJ!^ * " ^^^^^ ^" 
iioral and natural. And to that end the Pope exhorted- 
I ' 2 H 4 the 
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the say Emperor by letter to erect schools of all ktn^s o 
Literaiuie : zvd from thence began the institution of XJni 
▼ersities ; for, not Icrg alter, the Universiiies began in Pafi 
and in O xtord. It is true, that there were Schools in Eng 
land before^hat time, in several places, for the instruction 
of children in the Latin tongue, that is to say. in th< 
tongue of the church : but, tor an University oi learning! 
tht re was none erected till thaf time ; though it be not uri 
likelythat there might be then some Persons that taught Phi- 
losophy, Logic and other arts, in divers Monasteries, th< 
Monks having Hale else to do, but to study. After some Col- 
leges were built to that purpose, it wat* not long tin»e befon 
many more were added to them, by the devotion of Princee 
and Bkhops, and other wealthy men : and the disciplim 
therein was confirmed by the Popes that then were, and 
abundance of scholars were sent thither by their friends to 
study, as to a place, from whence the way was open and 
easy to prefem ent both in Church and Commonwealth, 
The profit the C hurch of Rome expected from them, and 
in effect received, was the maintenance c»f the Pope*« 
doctrine, and of his authority over Kiilgs, and tl^.eir sub 
jec^s, by School-divines, who, striving to make-good Oiany 
points of Faith that were incomprehensible, and calling ifl 
the Philosophy of Aristotle to their assistance, wroie great 
bookbof School-diviniry, which no m^n eke, nor thty them- 
Belves, were able to understand ; as any mai) ma> perceive 
that shall coiij^ider the writings of Pc;ter Lombard, or 
Scotus, or of him that wrote Commentaries upon him. or 
Suarez, or any other School-divine of later limes. I'his 
kind uf learning hath, nevertheless, been much admired by 
two sorts of men, who were otherwise prudent i nougb : the 
one of u hich sorts were of those that were already devoted, 
and really affectionate, to the Roman Church : tor they 
bdievpd the doctrine before j but admired the arguments 
because they understood them not, and yet found the 
conclusions to their mind ; the other sort^were negligent 
men, that had rather admire with others, than take the 
pains to examine. So that all sorts of people were fully 
resolved, both that the doctrine was true, and that the 
f ope's authority was no more than what was due ta him. 
fi. I see that a Christian King, or State, how well 

soever 
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loef^ providfd he be of money ind arms (where the 
Church of Rome hath such authority), will have but a 
|>ard match tor it, for want of men; for their subjects 
will hardly be drawn into the field, and fight with courage 
against thtrir consciences. 

/i It is true, that rebellnms have been raised by church- 
roen in the Pope's quarrtl aj^ainbt Kings ; (as, in b ngland 
against King John, and in France atrainst King H nry IV.) 
wherein the Kings had a more considerable part of the 
People on their sides, than the Pc»pe had on his. And they 
will always have this Advantage, if they have money ; for 
there are but few men whose consciences are so tender as 
to refuse money when ibey want it But the great mis- 
chief done to Kings upon pretence of religion is, when the 
Pope gives power to one King to invade another. 

B I wonder how King Henry Vill. could then so Of the Supprcssba 
utterly extinguish the authority of the Pope in England ; ^^^y^l^^tn^^^^^ 
^d that v(rhh>>ut any rebellion at home, or any invasion the Hei^B of kins 
L. from abroad. Henry the 8th. 

\r A First^ The priests, monks, and friars, being in the 
heignt ot their power, were now, for the most part> grQwn 
iiiNulent and licentious ; and thereby the force of their ar- 
guments was now taken- away by the scandal of their lives ; 
. which the gentry and men of good education easily per- 
ceived : and tne Parliament, consisting of such persons, 
were therelore willing to take-away their power ; and ge- 
neral!) the common people, (which, from a long custom, 
had beta in love with rariiaments,^ were not displeased 
therewith. 

Secondly, the doctrine of Luther beginning a little 
before, was now by a great many men of the greatest 
judgements so well received, as that there was no hope to 
restore the Pope to his power by rebellion. Thirdly^ the 
revenue of Abbies^ and all other religious houses falling 
hereby into the King's hands, and by him being disposed- 
ot to the most eminent gentlemen in every county , could not 
but make them do their best to con6rm themselves in the 
possession of thenu Fourthly, King Henry was of a 
nature qnick and severe in the punishing of such as should 
be the first to oppose his designs. Lastly > (as to invasion 
fcom abroad) in case the Pope had given the kingdom to 
aaotber Prince, it had been in vaia> for £ngland is ano- 
ther 
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ther manner of kingdom than Navarre. Besides j the 
French ai^d Spanish forces were employed at that time one 
against another : and though they had been at leisure^ they 
MTould have found perhaps no better success, than the< 
Spaniards found afterwards in 1588. Nevertheless, ' not- 
withstanding the insolence, avarice' and hypocrisy of the 
then Clergy, and notwithstanding the doctrine of Luther, 
if the Pope had not provoked the King by endeavouring to 
cross his marriage with his second wife, his authority might 
have remained in England, till there had risen some other 
quarrel. 

B. Did not the Bishops that then were, aiid had taken 
an oath, wherein was, amongst other things, that they 
should defend and maintain the regal rights of St. Peter ; 
the words are. Regalia Sancti Petri j (which nevertheless 
some have said are, Regulas Sancti l^etri, that is to say, 
St. Peter's rules or doctrine ; and that the Clergy after- 
ward did read it (being perhaps written in short-hand), 
by a mistake to the Pope's advantage^ Regalia :) Did not, 
I say, the Bisho{>s oppose that Act of Parliament against 
the Pope, and against the taking of^ the Oath of Supre* 
macy? 

^. No ; I do not find that theBishops did^ many of them, 
oppose the King ; for, having no power witiiout him, it had 
been great imprudence to provoke his anger. There was, 
besides, a controversy in those times between the Pope 
and the Bishops, most of which did maintain, that they 
exercised their Jurisdiction Episcopal in the right of God, 
as immediately as the Pope himself did exercise the same 
over the whole church. And, because they saw that,^y this 
^ Act of the King in Parliament, they were to hold their 
power no more of the Pope, and never thought of holding^ 
it of the King, they were perhaps better content to let that 
* Act of Parliament pass. 

0£ the Reformation ^^ ^he reign of King Edward VL the doctrine of 
ofReligioninihe Luther had taken so great root in England, that they 
w^d^the^h.^^"^' threw.out also a great many of the Pope's new Ar- 
tides of F^ith; which Queen Mary, succeeding him^ 
rt^stored again, together with all that had been abo- 
lished by Henry VIII. saving (that which could not be 
restored) the religious houses; and the Bishops and 
clergy of King .Edward were partly burnt for hereticks, 

partly 
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partly fled, and partly recanted : and they that fled be- 
took themselves to those places beyond sea> where the 
reforme'd religion was either protected, or not persecuted ; 
whp^ after the decease of Queen Mary^ returned again to 
favour and preferment under Queen Elizabeth, that re- ^ 

stored the religion of her brother King tdward : and so 
it hath colitinued till this day, excepting the interruption 
made in this late rebellion or the Presbyterians and other 
democratical men. 

But, though the Romish religion were now cast-out OfthcPapwttiothe 
by the Law, yet there were abundance of people, and Shi^S^^*' 
many of them of the Nobility, that still retained the Jamei. 
religion of their ancestors; who, as they were not n 

much ntolested in points of conscience, so they were 
not by their own inclination very troublesome to the civil 
government. But, by the secret practice of the Jesuits, and • 

other emissaries of the Roman Church, they were made 
less quiet than they ou^ht to have been ; and some of 
them weie induced to venture upon the most horrid act 
that ever had been heard-of before; I mean the (iun« 
powder^Treason, Arid upon that account, the Papists of 
England have, ever since, been looked-upon as men that 
would not be sorry for any disordc rs here, that might pos- 
sibly make way to the restoring of the Pope's authority; 
and therefore I named them for one of the distempers of 
the State of England, in the time of our late King Charles^ 

B. i see that Monsieur du Plessis, and Dx Morton, 
Bishop of Durham, writing of the progress of the Pope's 
power, and ingituiing their books, one of them, The Mys^ 
tery of Iniquity ; the other. The Grand Imposture, were 
both in the right: for 1 believe there was never such, an- 
other cheat in the world; and 1 wonder that the Kingd 
and States of Christendom never perceived it. 

j4. It is manifest that they did, perceive it. How else 
durst they make war against the Pope, and some of -them 
take him out of Rome itself » and carry him away prisoner ? 
But, if they would have treed themselves from his tyranny, 
tney should have agreed together, ana made themselves* 
every one (as Henry VIIL aid) Head of the Church within 
their own respective Dominions. But, nut agreeing, they' 
let bis Power "cpntiiiue-; every one hoping to make Use 

of 
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Of the Rise of the 
Power of the Pi esby. 
terians in Engbuid* 



B. Now, as to that other Distemper by Presbyterian^ 
how caltne their Power to be so great, being of themselves,, 
for thje most part, but so many poor scholars ? 

ji: This Controversy between the Papists and the Re- 
formed ChurcheSi could not choose but make every Man, to 
the best of his Power, examine by theScriptures '* which of 
them was in the right ;'* and to that End the Scriptures 
were translated into vulgar Tongues ; whereas, before, the 
Translation of them wa6 not allowed,nor any Man permitted 
to read them, but such as had express Licence so to do : 
for the Pope did, concerning the Scriptures, the same that 
Moses did concerning Mount Sinai : Moses suffered no Man 
to go-up to it to hear Gi»d speak, or to gaze upon him, but 
such as he himseff took with him ; and the Pope suffered 
none to speak with Ood in the Scriptures, that had not 
some part of the Pope's Spirit in him, for which be 
might be trusted. 

B. Certainly Moses did^herein very wisely, and ac- 
cording to God's own Commandment. 

^. No doubt 'of it } and the Event itself hath made it 
since*appear so : for, after the Bible was translated into 
English, every Man, — nay every Boy and Wench, — that 
could read English, thought tney spoke with God Al- 
mighty, and understood what he said; and, when, by a cer- 
tain Number of Chapters a Day, they had read the Scrip- 
tures once or twice over, the Reverence and Obedience 
due to the Reformed Church here, and to the Bishops 
and Pastors therein, was casuoff, an^d every M^ became 
a Judge of Religion, *and an Interpreter of the Scriptures 
for himself. 

B. Did not the Church of England intend it should 
be so ? What other End could they have in recommaid- 
ing the fiible to me, if thev did not mean I sh6uld make 
it the Rule of my Actions r else they might have kept it, 
(though open to themselves), to me sealed-up in Hebret^, 
Greek, and Latin, and fed me out of it in such MeaiBure 
as had been requisite for the Salvation of my Soul, and 
the Church's Peace, 

A. I confess, this Licence of interpreting the icriptnit 

was^"' 
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wa$ the Cause of fio many sereral Sects as have lab-hid, 
till the begiiming of the late King's Reign, and did then 
; appear to the Disturbance of the Commonwealth. But, to 
tetura to the Story ; those Persons who fled for Religioa 
m the Time of Queen Mary» resided, for the moat part^ 
in Places where the Reformed ReKgion was professed, 
and governed by an Assembly of Ministers, who also were 
not a little made Use-of,, for want of better Statesmen, in 
Points of Civil Government ; which pleased so much the 
English and Scotch Protestants that lived amongst them, 
that^ at their Return^ they wished there were the same Ho- 
nour and Reverence given to the Ministry in their own 
Ccyuntries ; and in Scotland, (King James being then 
young,) they soon (with the Help of,some of the powerful 
Nobility) brought it to pass. Also they that returned into 
England, in the Beginning of the Reign of Queen Eliza-' 
'b«th, endeavoured the same here ; but could never effect 
it, till this last Rebellion, and, even then, not without the 
Help of the Scots : and it was no sooner effected, but 
they were defeated again by the other Sects, which, by 
the Preaching of thePresbyterianSs and the private Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, were grown numerous. 
- B. I know indeed, that in the beginning qS the late 
War, the Power of the Presbyterians was so very great, 
that not only the Citizens of Liondon were, almost all ot 
them, at thdr Devotion, but also the greatest Part of all . 
other Cities and Market*Toyms of England. But you 
havie not yet told me ^ by what Art» and what Degrees, 
they became so strong.'' 

ji. It was not their own Art alone that did it } but they 
had the Concurrence of a great many Gentlemen, that did 
no less desire a popular Government in the Civil State, 
than these Ministers did in the Church ; and« as these 
did, in the Pulpit, draw^tbe People to their Opinions^ and 
to a Dislike of the Church-Government, Canons, and 
Common-Prayer«*Book, so did the others make them in 
Love with Democracy by their Harangues in the Parlia- 
ment, and by their Discourses and Commiinication with 
People in the Country, continually extolling of Liberty, 
and inveighing against Tyranny ; leaving the People to 
collect of themselves, that this Tyranny was the present 

Government 
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^ ^ Government of theState: and, as the Presbyterians brought^ 

tjrith them into their Churches their Divinity from the IJni- 
vermties, so did many of the Gentlemen bring their Pbfr 
tics from thence into the Parli^ent. But neither of them ? 
did this very boldly in the Time of QueenEIizabeth. And, . 
though it be not likely that all of them did it out of ma- 
lice, but many of them out of Error; yet certainly 'the 
chief Leaders were ambitious Ministers and ambitious 
Gentlemen ; the Ministers envying the Authority of Bi- 
shops, whom thev thought less learned ; and the drentle* 
men envying the Privy Council, whom they thoug-ht less 
wise, than themselves. For 'tis a hard Matter, for _Men 
who do all think highly of their own Wits (when they 
have also acquired the Learning of the University ) to be 
persuaded, that they want any Ability requisite for the Go- . 
' vernment of a Commonwealth; especially having read the 

glorious Histories, and the sententious Politics, of the an- 
cient popular Governments of the Greeks and Romans, * 
amongst whom Kings were hated, and branded with the 
Name of Tyrants, and popular Government (though po 
Tyrant was ever so cruel as a popular Assembly) passed 
by the Name of Liberty. The Presbyterian Ministers, in 
the beginning ofnhe Reignof Queen Elizabeth, did not 
. (because they durst not)'pubIickly preach against the Dis- 
cipline of the Church ; but not long after (by the Favour 
perhaps of some great Courtier)*they went abroad preach- 
ing into most of the Market-Towns of England, (as the 
• . preaching Friars had formerly done,) upon Working-days, 
in the Morning : in which Sermons, those, and others of 
the same Triiets, that had Charge of Souls, both by the 
Manner and Matter of their Preaching, apply'd themselves 
wholely to the winning of the People to a liking of their 
Doctrines, and ^ood opinion of their Persons. • 
The Manner of " And, first, for the Manner of their Preaching, They 
Pmb^tcfi ^^w '• ^^"^^ ^^^^^ Countenance and Gesture at the Entrance into 
$ter«/ ^ *° ^"**' tlie Pulpit, and their Pronunciation, both in their Prayer and 
Sermon j and used the Scripture Phrase, ( whether under- 
stood by the People or not,) so as that no Tragedian in the 
.World could have acted the Part of a right-godly Man 
better than these did ; insomuch that a Man unacquainted 

^ • This seems to allude ta Robert Dudley, Earl ef Leicester. 

^ with 
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%itk such Art, could never suspect any ambitious Plot in 
ti^em^ to raise Sedioon against the State (as they tlien had 
dedgned) or doubt that the Vehemence of their Voice, . 
(for the same Words with the usual Pronunciation would 
have been of little Forced and the Forcedness of their Ge^ 
[ture and Looks, could arise from any thing else, but Zeal 
I to the Service of God. And by this Art they came into 
such Credit, that Numbers of Men used to go forth of 
their own Parishes and Towns, on Working- days,, leav- 
ing their Calling, and on Sundays, leaving their own 
Churches, to hear them preach in other Places, and to 
despise their own, and all other Preachers that acted 
not so well as they: and, as for' those Ministers that 
did not usually preach, but, instead of Sermons, did read 
to the People such Homilies as the Church had appointed, 
they esteemed and called them Dumb Dogs. 

Secondly, For the Matter of their Sermons, because 
the Anger of the People against the late Roman Usurpation, 
was then fresh, they saw there could be nothing more 
gracious with them, than to preach against such other 
Points of the Romish Religion, as the Bishops had not 
yet condemned: that so, receeding farther from Popery than ^ ^ 
the Bishops did, they might, with Glory to themselves, leave 
a Suspicion on the Bishops, 9s being Men not yet welU 
purged from Idolatry. 

Thirdly, Before their Sermons, their Prayer w;as, or 
seemed to be, extempore, which they pretended to be die- ^ 

tated by the Spirit of God within fhem ; and many of the 
People believed, or seemed to believe, it : for any Man 
might see, that had Judgement j that they did yMT take , Care 
beforehand what they should say in theirPrayers. And from 
hence came a dislike of the Common-Prayer-Book ; which 
is a set Form premeditated, that Men might see to what - -^ 

they were -to say Amen. 

Fourthly, They did never in thar Sermons, or but 
lightly, inveigh against the lucrative Vices of Men of 
Trade or Handicraft; such as are Feigning, Lying, Cozen«. • 
ing. Hypocrisy, or other Uncharitableness, except want of 
Charity to their Pastors and , to the faithful; which was a . 
great Ease to the generality of Citizens,, and the Inhabi- 
tants of Market-Towns, and no little Profit to the^mselves. 

^ Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, By preachinot up an Opinion, that Men wene * 
be assured af their Salvation by th? Testimony of thd 
own private Spirit, meanincr the ^^o\j Ghost dwelli]^ 
. wit^u'n them. And from this Opinion, the People thi 
found in themselves a sufficient Hatred toward the Pt 
pisjs, and an 'Ability to repeat the Sermons of these Mel 
at their coming Home, made no Doubt but that they hai 
all that was tvece^ary to their Salvation, how fraudu* 
lently and spighrfuUy soever they behaved themselves tq 
their Neighbours that were' not reckoned amcmgst thi 
Saints, and sometimes to those also who were thoUgb 
worthy of that App*^lla^on. 

. Sixthly, They did indeed with great Earnestness anil 
Severity inveigh often against two Sins, carnal Lusts and 
vain Swearing; which without question was very well done. 
But the common People were thereby inclined to believe^ 
that nothing else was Sin ^ but that which was forbidden ia 
the third and seventh Commandments: for few Men do 
understand by the Name of Lust," any other ConcuiHS^i 
, cence than that which is forbidden in the seventh Com* 
mandment ; (for Men are not ordinarily said to lust after 
another Man'sCattle, or other Goods, or Possessions,) and, 
therefore they never made much Scruple of the Acts of Fraud 
and VTalice, but endeavoured to keep themselves from Ux^ 
cleanness only, or, at least, from the Scandal of it. \And| 
whereas they did, both in their Sermons and Writings, i 
maintain and inculcate, that the very first Motions of the 
Mind, that were of that Tendency , that is to say, the Delight : 
Men and Women took in the sight of one another's Fonn, ; 
(though they checked the proceeding thereof, so that it ne- 
ver grew-up to be a design,) was nevertheless a Sin, they 
brought joung Men into Desperation, and to think them* 
selves damned, because they could not (which no Man can, 
knd is contrary to the Constitution of Nature^ behold a 
delightful Object without Delight : and by this Means they 
became Confessors to such as were thus troubled in Con« 
science, and were obeyed by tiiem as their spiritual Doctors < 
and Directors, in all Cases of Conscience* 

B. Yes, divers of them did preach frequently against 
Oppression. 

A. 'Tis true, I had forgot that ; but it was before such 
as were free enough from it. I mean the common People) 

their 
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Birho would easily believe themselves oppressed, but never 
Oppressors. And tfi^ refore you may reckon this amongst v - 

their Artifices, to make thePeople.believe they were oppres- 
sed by the King, or, perhaps,' by the Bishops, or by both ; 
uid incline the meaner Sort to their Party afterward, whein 
rh^re should be Occasion. But this was but sparingly done 
jn the Tiijie(rf Queen Elizabeth, whose Fear and Jealousy 
rhey were afraid-of. Nor had they as yet any great Power 
n the Parliament-House, whereby' to call in Question her 
Prerogative by Petitions of Right, and other Devices; as 
bey did afterwards, when democratical Gentlemen had 
■ecetved them into their Counsels, for the Design of chang- 
og the Government from Monarchical to Popular, which 
hey called Liberty ? > ^ 

B. Who would think that such horrible Designs as these 
x>u1d so easily and so long remain covered with the CIo^ 
')£ Godliness? For.^^that they were most impious Hypo- 
3ites" is manifest enough by the War these Proceedings 
pnded in, and by the impious Acta in that War committed* 
But, when began first to appear in Parliament the Attempt 
>f popular Government^ and by whom? 

/4. As to the Time of attempting the Change of Go- 
remment from Monarchical to Democratical, we must dis- ^ 

tinguish. They did not challenge the Sovereignty in plain 
rerms, and by that Name, dll they had slain the King; nor 
iid tKey challenge the Rights of the Sovereignty altogether 
by particular Hesuis, nil theKing wasdriven fromLondon by ' * , 

rumults(raised in that City ag^nst him), and had retired,for 
the Security of his Person, to York } where he had not been 
many Days, wheo th'eysentunto him nineteen * Propositions,* 
arbefeof above a dozen were Demands of several Powers, 
issential parts of the Power Sovereign. But beft>re that 
Time they had demanded some of them, in a Petition, 
which they called a Petition of Rights which nevertheless ^ 

the King had granted them in a former Parliament, though < 
he deprived himself thereby, not only of the Power to levy. 
Money without their Consent, but also of his ordinary 
Revenue by Custom of Tonnage and Poundage, and of 
the liberty to put into Custody such men as he thought 
likely to distort) the Peace, smd raise Sedition in the 

• TfaeM nineteen Propo»hionf were preReotei to the King at York ^ 

on tbe tnd day of Juoe. 1649. Tbey are set^own at length Id Mr. 
Thomas Ma^f's excellent History of the Lon^; Parliauicntt Chapter m 
1»gcs 124, l«5, lie, and 127» of the late Editiun in Quarto^ published in 
ueyearlSll. 

^ 2 X Slingdoiiu 
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Kingdom. At for the Men that did this, 'tis enough W 
' say they were the Members of the last Parliament* (whic^ 

the King bad dissolved on the 5th of May» 1 640,) and 4 
some other Parliaments in the Beginning of King Charles^ 
and in the End of King James's, reign ; to name them all % 
not necessary, fauther than the story ^lall require. Moi^ 
of them were Members of the House of Commons ; andl 
there were some few that wer6 Menibers of the House ol 
Lords : but all of them, in both Houses, were such Peff 
sons as had a great Opinion of their own Sufficiency fli 
Politicks, which they thought was not sufficiently taken 
Noticeof by the King. 

B. How could the Parliament, when the King had a 
great Navy, and a great number of trained Soldiers, and 
all the Magazines of Ammunition in his Power, be abif 
to begin the War ? 

A. The king had these Things, indeed, in his Rigbt< 
But that signifies little ; when they that had the Custody 
of the Navy and Magazines, and with them all the tramd 
Soldiers, and in a ^fenner all his Subjects, were, (by tW 
preaching of Presbyterian Ministers, and the seditzoul 
Whisperings of felse and ignorant Politicians,) made ifii 
Enemies: And when the King could have noJMoQe| 
but what the Parliament should give him; which^ you mq 
be sure, should nqt be enough to maintain his Regal Pow^i 
which they intended to take from him. 
' Of the troubles ia ^^ Y^^ ^ think they would never havfe adventurd 
' t£p!'^°^ itt the Yftr into the Bleld, but for that unlucky Business of imposifli 
' **^* upctti the Scots (who were all Presbyterians) our Book a 

Common-Prayer. For,, I believe, the English would neyd 
have taken it well that the Parliament should make Wai 
upon the King upon any Provocation, unless it were iU 
their own Defence, in case the King should, first, mab 
War upon them ; and therefore it behoved them to provob 
the King, that he might do something that might look lik^ 
Hostility. It happened in the Year 1 6iJ7, that the King ( by 
the Advice, as it is thought, of Dr. Laud, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury), sent-downa Book of Common-Prayed 
into Scotland, (which did not differ in Substance from ouiS| 
nor much in Words, besides the putting of the Word Pres- 
byter for that of Minister), commanding it to be used (for 
the sake of Conformity to the Church of this Kingdom) by 
Uic Ministers there, for an ordinary Form of divine Service' 

^^ This, 



Is, being readin theChurch at Edinburgh ^» caused 9uch 
Tumult there, that he that read it had much ado to escape 
ith bis Life; and it gaveOccasion to the greatestPartof the 
i^ility and others to enter, by their own Authority, into 
Covenant adiongst themselreSi^ (which impudently they 
tbdled a Covenant tcith God)^ to put-dbwn Episcopacy, 
pHhout consulting w ith the King f. And thb they presently 
Kd, being aninuited thereto by didr own Confidence, or by 
sssurances (from some of the Democratical Englishmen^ 
Ibat in former Parliaments had been the greatest Opposers 
vtf the' King's Interest,) that the King would not be s^Ie to 
raise an Army to chastise them without calling a Parlia^ 
Jnent ; which Parliament would, be sure to favour them« ^^ 
lor the Thing which those Democraticals chiefly then 
^med-at^ was to force the King to call a Parliament ; 
which he had not done for ten Years before, as having 
fecdved no He^, but, rather. Hindrance to his Designs, xhcKinf iai»«taa 
^ the Parliaments he had formerly called. However, con- Army in Engiaod, 
Hilary to their Expectation, the King (by the Hdp of his ^^"^^^^^^^^l 
1)etter-affected Subjects of the Nobility and Gentrv) made ^^^ thl^ouxT 
^ Shift to raise a sufficient Army to have reduced the Scots OMi«occ. in June, 
^lo their former Obedience, if it had proceeded to a Battle : ^^^' 
tibid, at the Head of this Army, he inarched into Scotland, 
I where the Scotch Army was also brought into the Field 
' against him, as if they meant to fight. But then the Scots 
sent to the King for Leave to treat by Commissioners on Bat«oonafterwardi 
khoth Sides ; and the King, (willing to avoid the Destruc- ^^^ or^P^JLa^ 
Nion of his own Subjects, ) condescended to it J. I'he Issue 1100^^1^ tbcm!^** 
^ Ws Peace ; and thfe King thereupon went to Edinburgh, and 
^passed an Act of Parliament there to their Satisfaction. 
^ <S» Did he not then confirm Episcopacy ? ' 

'' jt. No, but yielded to the abolishing of it. But by this 
^ Means the English were crossed in their Hope of a Par<» 
^Sament. But the said Democraticals, who had formerly 
\ been Opposers of the King's Interest, ceased not to endea- 
vour still to put the two Nations into a War ; to the End 
■ that the King nught be compelled to buy the.Parliament's 
Help, at no less a Price than his Sovereignty itself. 

B. But what was the Cause that the Gentry and Nobi- 
fity of Scotland were so averse from the Episcopacy ? For 

•On the «Sd of July, l637. 

+.ThisCovenant wa»not enteredioto until the Month of Febrwiry» 

1^7, abd 3S. See May's Histw y of the Long Varliaoient, chapter iv. page 35. 

X This t*eace, or PaQifiCfttioo, vras concluded gn the ISth eif Jmie» lesg 

a«3 lean 
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Soon after this 
'I'l eatv of Pacifica- 
tion the King re- 
turns to London* 
aod ib^reannuisit. 



I can hardly believe that their Conscieoces were extraor- 
dinarily tender, nor that they were so very great Divine, 
as to know what was the true Church-Discipline established 
by our Saviour and his Apostles; nor yet so much ialove 
with their Ministers, as to be over-ruled by them in the 
Government either Ecclesiasticat or Civil; for in their 
. Lives they were just as other Men are, Purwers^ ef their 
own Interests and Prefermencs, wherein they were nbf 
more opposed by the Bishops than by their Presbyterian 
Ministers. 

A. Truly I do not know; I cannot «iter into other 
Men's Thoughts farther than I am led by the Omstderap- 
tion of human Nature in general. But upon this Consi* 
deration I see, first , that Men of ancient Wealth and NolMfity 
are not apt to brook,that poor Schohirs sthould (as they must 
when those Scholars are made Bishops) be their Fellows* 
Secopdiy, That, from the Emulation of Glory between the 
twoNations,they might be willing to see thisNation afflicted 
by Civil War, and might hope, by aiding the Rebels here, 
to acquire some Power over the English, at least so far as 
to establish here the Presbyterian iMscipline ; which was 
also one of the Points they afterwards openly demandedr 
Lastly, They might hope for, in the War, some great Sum 
of Money, as a Reward for their Assistance, besides great 
Booty ; which they afterwards obtained. But, whatsover 
was the Cause of their Hatred to Bishops, the pulling of. 
them dovm was not all they aimed-at : If it had (now 
that Episcopacy was abolished by Act of Parliament) they 
would have rested satisfied. But this they did not do ; for, j 
after the King was returned to London, the English Prespj 
byterians and Democratieals, (by whose Favour they badl 
' put' down Bishops in Scotland,) thought it but reasonablej 
that they should, in return, have the Assistance of the Scots,] 
for the putting-down of Bishops in England. And, in orfer 
thereunto, they might,- perhaps, deal with the Scots se- 
cretly, to rest unsatisfied with that Pacification, which they 
were before contented with. Howsoever it was, not loog 
after the King was returned to london, they sent- up to 
some of their Friends at Court a certain Paper, containing 
( as they pretended) the Articles of the said Pacification * }. 
which was a false and scandalous Pi^per, andi by the King's 



* Co»ceroiDg this Pacification and Paper, nee May*f History of the Pif 
liirmeBt* c^aj^ter 5, pogct 34 and S6y md tu<ljow> Lettcn^ pasev 125^ \i^ 
Wp ISS, and l«9' ' 'i 
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Command, ivas burnt (as I haye heard) publickly by the 
Hangman. And ^ both Parties returned to the same Coi^- 
dition they \rere m, when the King went-down ^ith his 
Army. 

B. And so thece was a great deal of M<mey cast-away 
to no Purpose. But you have not told me who was Ge- 
neral of that Army . 

^. I told you that the King was there in Person : He 
that commanded under him was the Earl of Arundel, a 
Man that wanted not either Valour or Judgement. But *' to 
proceed to Battle or to Treaty/' was not in his Power^ but 
m the King's. 

B. He was a Man of a most noble and loyal Family, 
aifd whose Ancestors had formerly given a great Over- 
throw^ to the Scots> in their own Country : and in all likt- 
ISiood he^ might have given them the like now,' if they 
had fought. 

^. He might indeed : but it had been but a kind of 
Superstition to have made him General upon that Account, 
though many Generals heretofore have been chosen for 
the good Luck of their Ancestors on like Occasions. In 
the long War between Athens and Sparta, a* General of ^ 
the Athenians by Sea won many Victories against the 
Spartans ; for which Cause^ after his Death, they chose his 
Son for General; but he had ill Success. And the Romans, 
{who had conquered Carthage by the Valour and Con* 
duct of Scipio,) when thev were about to make War again 
in Africa against Caesar, chose another Scipio for their Ge- 
neral, who was a Man valiant and wise enough ; but he 
perished in the Employment. And, to come home to our 
own Nation, the Earl of Essex made a fortimate Expedition 
to Cadiz $ but his Soil, who was sent afterwards to thesatne . 
Place, could do nothing. 'Tis but a foolish Superstition to 
hope that God has entailed Success in War upon a parti-- 
cular Name or Family. 

B. After the Pacificadpn broken, what succeeded 
next?, 

ji. The King sent Duke Hamilton with a Commission The Scoti reioire to 
«id Instructions into Scotland, to call a Parliament there, ^^^^p anotl^r Am y, 
and to use all the Means he could otherwise^ But all fingiandT^ ^Mv^r 
was to no Purpose : for the Scots were now resolved « Petition to th^ 
to raise an Army, and to enter into England, to de» *^*°s* 
liver, as they pretended, their Grievances to his Majesty 
in a Petition j because the (King, they, said, being in the 
' 2 1 3 . Hands 
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Hands of evil Counsenors, ) they could not otherwise ob- 
tain their Right* But the Truth is, they were animated 
to It by the Democratical and Preybyteri,an English, with a 
Promise of Reward, and the Hope of Plunder. Some hair^ 
' said, that Duke Hamthon a1^ did rather encourage them 
to, than deter them from, the Expedition, as hoping, by the 
. , Disorder of the two Kingdoms, to bring to pass that which 
he had formerly been accused of having endearvonred, 
namely, to make himself King of Scotland. But I take thk 
,. to have been a very unchaqtable Censure, upon so little 

Ground, to judj^e so hardly of a Man, that afterwards lost 
/ hi& Life in seeking to procure the Liberty of the King, hts 
- . . Master. 

TheKiDQcniUaPar- This Resolution of the Scots. to enter England bdng 
liamcni ID England, fcnown, the King, wanting Money to raise an Army against 
pri I , i u). them, was now (as his Enemies here in England wished) 
constrained to call a Parliament to meet at Westminster, on 
the 13th Day of April, lf>40. . . 

B. Methinks, a Parliament of Englslnd, if upon any 
Occasion, should, on this, have been wilting to furnish tte 
King with Money for a War against the Scots, out of an 
• inveterate Disaflfection to that Nation, that had always 

anciently taken part with their Enemies the French; and 
which always esteemed the Glory of England j^r an 
^'. Abatement of iheir own. 

A. Tis indeed commonly seen, that neighbour Na- 
tions envy one another's Honour, and that the less potent 
bears the greater Malice ; but that hinders them not from 
agreang in those Tnings, which their common Ambition 
leads them to. And therefore the King found not the 
more, but the less, help, from this Parliament ; and most 
of the Members thereof, in their ordinary Discourses, 
seamed to wonder why the King should make a War upon 
Scotland : and in that Parliament sometimes called them 
Iheir Brethren the /Scots. But, instead of taking the 
King's Business, (which was the raising of Money,) into 
, their Consideration, they fell upon the redressing of 
Grievances, and especially such Ways, of levying Mo- 
ney as, in the late Intermission of Parliaments, the 
King had » been forced to use, such as were Sbip-Mo- 
ney, and Money for Knighthood, and such other Vails 
(as one may call them) of the Regal Office^ which 
Lawyers had found tp be justifiable by the ancient 
K^ords of the Kingdom. Besides, they fell upon the 
N • Actipw 
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Actkmt of divers Ministers of Sute^ though done by 

ihe Kinj^^s own Commahd and Warrant ; insomuch^ that 

^ore they were to come to the Business for which they 

^were called, the Money which was necessary for tliis War 

.(if they had given any, as xhey never meant to do) would 

have come too late. It is true, there was-Mention of a Sum 

of Money to be given to the King, by Way of Bargain, 

for relinquishing of his Right to Ship-Money, and some ]\t 

other of his Prerogatives, but so seldom, and without de- ^ "^ 

t^rmining any Sum, that it was in vain for the King to 

hope for any Success. And therefore, upion the Sth of May and dissolves it ©• 

following, he dissolved it. jjl^;^**^*^*^'' 

B. Where then did the King procure Money to* raise 
aiid pay his Army ? 

A. He was forced a second 1 ime to makc^ use of the 
• Nobility and Gentry; who contributed, some ifiore, some 

less, according to the Greatness of their Estates ; but, , 
amongst them all, they made-up a very suflScient Army. 
\ B. It seems then that the same Men that crossed his 
'Busine^ in the Parliament, now, out of Parliament, ad- 
vanced it all they rould. What was the Reason of that ? 
A' The gr^test part of the Lords in Parliament, and 
.of the Gentry throughout England, were more affected 
to Monarchy than to a popular Government; but'so^ as 
noctoendure to hear of the King's absolute Power: Which 
made them, in Time of Parliament, easily^ condescend to 
.abridge it, and bring the Government to a mixt Mqnar- ^ 
chy, as they called it, wherdn the absolute Sovereignty 
should be divided between the King, the House of Lords^ 
. and the House of Commons *. ' 

B. fiut how, if they cannot agree ? 

./f « I suppose they never thought c^ that ; but I am sure 
that they never meant the Sovereignty should be wholly, 
^thar in one or both Houses. B^des, they were loth to ^ 

desert j^ King, when he was invaded by Foreigners ; for . 

the Scots were esteemed by them as a foreign Nation. 

J3« It is strange to me, that JBngland and Scotland (being 
bm one Island, and their Language almost the same, and 
being goven^ by c»ie King,} should be thought I^o- 
feigners to (xie another. The Bx>mans were Masters of 

, * lliis seems to be a true account of tjie seBtlmeati of the En);iUbN<^ 
^%andGeim7 attbittime} but doesnotwellagree with whatourauthor 
telU U8» m otber^assages of this IVact^ of Uieir incliAalioii (o a popul^r^ 
orre|>«^/}ctf'vfbr]n of GovemiDent. . 
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maoj Nations, and, to oblige them the more to obey, by 
the Edicts and Laws sent unto them from the Cityo^ 
Rome, they thought fit to make them all Romans; an4 
out of divers Nations, as the Inhabitants of Spain, Geri 
many, Italy, and France, to advancesome of thena ( whon 
they thought worthy of such Honour,) even to be Sena* 
tors of Rome, and to give to every one of the ccMnmoi^ 
People the Privileges of the City of Rome, by which thejf 
were protected from the Contumelies of other Nations*' 
where they resided* Why were not the Scots and Eng- 
lish in like Manner united into one People ? 

^. King James, at his first coming to the Crown of 
England, did endeavour it, but could not prevail. But 
for all that, I believe the Scots have now as many Privi- 
leges in England, as any Nation had in Rome, of those 
which wefe, so as you say, made Romans ; for they are 
all naturalized, and have Right to buy Land in Englaad 
to themselves and their Heirs. 

B. It*s true of them that were bom in Scotland after 
the Time that King James was in Possession of theKing'* 
dom of England. < 

^. There be very few now ihat were born befpre that 
time. But why have they a better Right that were Ixmh 
after, than they that were bom before ? 

B. Because thfey were bom Subjects to the King of 
England, and the rest not. 

^. Were not the rest born Subjects to King James ? 
and was not he King of England ? 

£. Yes, but not then. 

A. I understand not the Subtilty of that Distinction. 
But upon what Law is that distinction grounded ? It there 
any Statute to that Purpose ? 

B. I cannot tell j I think not : but it is grounded upon 
Equity. 

A. I see little Equity in this ; that those Nations that 
are bound to equal Obedience to the same King, should 
not have equal Privileges. * And now, seeing there be so 
\ery few bom before King James's coming-in; what 
greater Privilege, had those ingrafted Romans by their 
Naturalization in the State of Rome, . of in the State of 
England the English themselves, more than the Scots. 

B. Those Romans^ when any oi them were in Rome, 
had their Voice in the making of Laws. . 

. • ^.And 
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j4. And the Scots bave their Parliaments, wherein their 
Assent is required to the Laws there made ; Which is as 
good. Have not many oi the Provinces of France th er 
several Parliaments and several Constitutions? and yet 
they are all equally natural Subjects to the King of France : 
and thereforei for my part, I think they were, mistaken^ 
both English and Scots, in calling one another Foreigners. 
Howsoever that be, the King had a very .€uflScient Army, The King raised a 
wherewith he marched towards Scotland, and by that Time second Army to 
he was come to York, the Scots Army was drawn- up to ?ht*^sc^ ^Ju^c^ 
the Frontiers, and ready to march into England ; which i64o. 
also they presently did, giving-out all the Way, that their 
March should be without Damage to the Country, and 
that their Errand was only to deliver a Petition to the 
King for the Redress of many pretended Injuries they had 
received from such of the Court, whose Counsel the King 
inost foUov/ed. So they passed through Northumberland The Scottish Amy * 
quietly, till they came to a Ford in the River of Tine, a caters En§land, and . 
little above Newcastle, where they found some little Op- NewcaX^SAi 
position from. a Party of the King's Army sent thither to gust. i64oi 
stop them, whom the Scots easily mastered, and, as soon 
as they were over, seized upon Newcastle, and, coming 
farther on, they seized also upon the City of Durham, 
and then sent to the King to desire a Treaty; which was 
granted, and the Commissioners on both Sides met at A Tresity betweea 
Rippoh, The Conclusion was, that all should be re- **>« two Armies is 
ferred to another Parliament, which the King should call October i J 
to meet at Westminster, on the the third of November fol- 
lowing, being in the same Year 1640; and thereupon the 
King returned to Londpn. 

B. So the Armiej were disbanded ? 

-^. No; the Scotch Army was to be defrayed by the 
Counties of Northumberland and Durham, and the King 
was to pay his own^ till the disbanding of both should be 
agreed-upon in Parliament. 

B. So, in Effect, both the Annies were to be maintained in consequence of 
at the King's Charge, and the whole Controversy to be 3L'!^2?fS 
decided by a Parliament almost wholly Presbyterian, and Pariiamient, which 
as.partial to the Scots as themselves could have wished. i|J^«** ^° *^^i64o°^ 

A. And yet for all this they durst not presently make ^""^"^ ^ 
War upon the King. There was so much yet left ot Revc- - 
reuce to him in the Hearts of the People, as to have made 
them odious, if they had declared what they intended :, 

they 
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theymusthave someColour^or other, to make itbeBelieteA 
that the King made War first upon the Parliament ; ad 
bendes/ they had not yet sumciently disgraced him ii 
' Sermons and Pamphlets^ nor removed from about hifl| 
' those who, they thought, could best counsel him. llierefon 
they resolved to proceed with him like skilful hunters; firs^ 
to single htm out by Men, disposed in all parts, to driv^ 
him into the open Field, apd then» in Case he should bid 
seem to turn Head, to call that a making of War againsi 
the Parliament. 

llie Proceedings of And, first, they called in question such as haddthei 

tiuttaewpttrliamenL preached or written in Defence of any of those Rights, 
which belonged to the Crown, and wmch they meant to 
usurp, and take from the King to themselves : whereupon 
some few Preachers and Writers were imprisoned, or forced 
to fly. The King not protecting these, the Parliament 
proceeded to call in question some of the King's own 
Actions in his Ministers $ of whom they imprisoned 
' some, and some went beyond Sea. And, whereas 
certain Persons (who had endeavoured^ by Books and 
Sermons, to raise JSedition, and had committed other 
Crimes of a high Nature,) had therefore been- censured 
by the King's Council in the Star-chamber, and im- 
prisoned i the Parliament, by their own Authority, to 
try, it seems, how the King and Peopl^ would take it, (for 
their Persons were inconsiderable) ordered them to be^t at 
Liberty ; which was accordingly done, with great Applause 
of the Peo^e ; who flocked about them in L^ndon,in man- 
ner of a triumph. This being done without Resistance, the 
King's Right to Ship-Money 

P/ the Tax called B. Ship-Money ! What's tha^? 

Ship.Money. , j^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^f Eiigland, for tht Defence of the Sea, 

had Power to tax all the Counties of England, (whether 
they v^ ere maritime or not) for the building and furnishing of 
Ships ; whigh Tax the Kingbad then lately found Cause to 
iinpose, and the Parliameiit exclaimed against it as an Op- 
pression: ar\d one of their Members,* that had been taxed 
but 20^. (mark the Oppression} a Parliament-man of 
500/. a Year Land, taxed^at iOs.J they were forced to 
bring it to a Trial at Law, he refusing Payment ; and he 
was cast. Again, when all the Judges of Westminster-hall 
were demanded their Opinions concerning the Legality of 

* John Hampden, Efiquirt, one of the Hcuiben f6r tbt Couoty of 

. • - ' this 
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Mils fax, out of melve Judges (which is their whole Num- 
ber) it was judged foie legal by Ten : for which dedsibn, 
jftough' they were not punished, yet they 'were now af- 
ffiighted by the Parliament. 

^ B. What did the Parliament mean, when they did ex- 
hckim against it as illegal ? Did they mean it was against 
iHtatute-law, or against the Judgements of Lawyers given 
I Wetofore, which are commonly called Reports ; or did • 

hhey menn it was against Equity, which I take co be the 
same with the Law of Nature? 

• .^. It is a hard matter, or rather impossible, to know 
what other Men mean, especially if they be crafty. But 
;^ure I am, thar Equity was not their Ground for this Pre- 
tence of Immunity from contributing to the Eang, but at 
their own Pleasure : for when 'they have laid the Burthen 
of defending the whole Elingdom, and governing it» upon 
any Person whatsoever, there is very little Equity that he 
should depend on others for the Means of performing it ; 
for if he do, they arc his Sovereign, not he theirs. And, 
as for the Common Law contained in Reports, they have 
no Force, but what the King gives them. * Besides,<i it were 
more unreasonable, that a corrupt or foolish Judg^ un- » 
just Sentence, should by any Time, how long so^er, ob- ^ 
tain the Authority and Force of a Law. But amongst 
the Statute Laws there is one called Magna Charta^ or 
the Great Charter ot' the Libenies of Englishmen, in 
which there is one Article, wherein a King heretofore 
hath granted^ That no Man shall be distrained, that is, 
have his Goods taken from him> otherwise than by the 
Law of tW Land: 
B. Is not that a sufficient Ground for their Purpose ? 
A. No J that leaves us in the same I>oubt which you 
think it clears : for where was that Law of the Land then ? 
Did they mean another Magna Charla^ that ^as ntode by 
some King more ancient yet ? No ; the Statute was made, 
not to exempt any Man from Payments to the PuWick, 
but for securing of every Man from such as abu^d the 
Kng'3 Power by surreptitious obtaining the King's War* 
rants, to the oppressmg of those against whom he had any 
Suir in Law* But it was conducing to the Ends of some 
rebellious Spirits in this Parliament to have it interpreted 
in the Wrong Senise, "and suitable enough to the Under- - . 
standing of the rest, or most pai^t ofthem, to let it pass T ^. 

£• Yoa 
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i. Too make the Members of that Parliamen t yeiy 
nmpleMen ; atidyet the Peof^ chose them for the wisett 
of the Land* 

yl. If Craft be Wisdom, they were wise encmgh ; bit 
Wise, as I define it, is he that knows how to bring his Bift- 
nness to pass (without the Assistance of Knarery and 
ignoble Slufts) by the sole Strength of his good Contri^' 
ance : A Fool may win from a better Gamester by ds 
Advantage of false Dice, and packing of Cards. 

B. According to your Definition there be few wise Men 
now*a-days ; such Wisdom is a Kind of Gallantry that 
few are brought-up to,*and most think to be FoUy. fine 
Cloaths, Great Feathers, Civility towards Men thatwUlnoC 
swallow Injuries, and Injury towards them that will, is the' 
present Gallantry. But, when the Parliamtot afterwards^ 
having gotten the Power into their Hands, levied Money 
for their own Use ; what said the People to that ? 

A. What else^ but that it was l^al, and to be paid, ai 
being imposed by Consent of Parliaments ? 

B. I have heard often that they ought to pay what wai 
imposed by Consent of Parliaments to the Use of the King; 
but to their own Use, never before. I see by this, that it is 
easier to gull the Multitude, than any one Man amongst 
theme for what one Man (that has not his natural Judgement 
depraved by Accident) could be so easily cozened in* a 
Matter that concerns his Purse, had he not been passioii- 
ately carried*away by the rest to the Desireof a chumge of 
the Government, or, rather^ of a Liberty of every one to 
govern himself? 

ji. Judge then what Kind of Men such a Multitude W 
ignorant People were like to elect for their Burgesses and 
Knights of Shires. 

B. I can make no other Judgement, but that they, who 
were then elected, were just such as had been elected /or 
former Parliaments, and as are like to be elected for Par- 
liaments to come : for .the common People have been, 
and always will be, ignorant of their Duty to thePublick, 
as never meditating any Thing but their own particular In- 
terest ; in other Things followmg their immediiate Leaders; 
which are either the Preachers^ or the most potent of tht 
Gentlemen that dwell amongst^em ; as common Soldiers^ 
for the most part, follow their immediate Captains, if they 
like them. If you think the late Misenea have made them 

wiser. 
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Iriser, that will quickly be foz^ot, and then we shall be no 
mtr than we were. 

-^. "Why may not Men be taught their Duty, that is^ Tft© true Principl«s 
lie Science of lusfand Unjust, as divers other Sciences ^^^'**^ ui^^of"Sfn* 
bave been taught* namely, from true Principles and evi- teog^hftn a demon-^ 
loit Demonstration ? and much more easily than any of •tratWc, or icicmi- 
ifcose Preachers and Democratical Goptleraen could teach *^'"^"«'^' 
Rebellion and Treason ? 

S^ But who can teach what none have learned ? Or, if 
IBV Man hath been so singular, ais to have studied the ) 
fcience of Justice and Equity ; how can he teach it safety, 
irhen it is against the Interest of those^ that are in Posses-^ 
Am of the Power to Ijurt him ? 

ji. The Rules of Just and Unjust (suflkiemly demon- 
ftrated, and from Prmciples evident to the naeanest Ca- 
Hadty) have not been wanting ; and» notwithstanding the 
Obscirtky of their .Author, have shined*, not only in this, 
but also in foreign Countries^ to Hen of good Educadon, 
But thes^ are few in res|>ect of the rest of Men > whereof 
ttiany cannot read; many, though they can, have no 
JLasnre,; and of them that have Leisure, the greatest part 
have their minds wholly employed and taken-up by their 
private Businesses, or Pleasures : So that it is impossible^ 
dukt the Multitude should ever learn thek Duty, but from 
(he Pulpit and upon Hply«days : But then^ and fron^ 
thence it is, that they learned their Disobedience.. And 
therefore the Light of that Doctrine has been hitherto co- 
vered and kept-under here by a Cloud of Adversaries/^ 
which no private Man^s Reputation can break-through^ 
^wthout^the Authority of the Universities, But out of the 
Universities came all those Preachers that taught the con- 
trary to these Rules of the Science of Just and Unjust,. 
The Universities have been as mischievous to this Nation, 
« the Wooden Horse was to the Trojans^ . 

A Can you tell me why, and when, the Universities 
fee and' in other Plac:es first began ? 

A. It seems, as for the Time, that they beganin the Reign Of the beginning of 
of the Emperor Charles the Great; before which time, I e^^JJ^;^"*^*^ '"^ 
doubt ifi>t but ih'^t there were many Grammar-Schools for 

• ^ III - II I i«i. ■■ ■ 11 i ■ ^ I I n, 

*' Mr» Hobbes soeim h^rc toaliude to his own great work on the Origm — " ^' 

jj Civir Goveinroent, intitlcd. Leviathan j or Me? Mutter^ Form^ and 

luoali Folio Volume, con taitiiDg 306 pages. 
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the Latin Tongue, which was the natural Language of th< 
• Roman Church: but for Uniyersities, that is to say| 
Schools for the Sciences in general, and especially for Iftl 
vinity, it is manifest^ that the Institution of them was r^ 
commended by the Pope's Letter to tlie Emperor Cbar!e| 
the Great, and recommended farther by a Council held 19 
his Time, I think, at Ch^on sur Saone. And, not long 
after, was erected an University at Paris ; and the College 
called University-CoUege at Oxford : And so by Degrees 
several Kshops, Noblemen and rich Men, and some Kings 
and Queens, contributing therieunto, the Universities ob- 
tained at last their present Splendor. 

B. But what was the Pope's Design in it ? 
J. What other Design was he li^e to have, but whal 
you heard before, the Advancement of his ov^n Authoricy 
m the Countries where the Universities were erecteil 
There they learned to dispute for him, and with unintelli- 
gible Distinctions to blind Men's £y^, whilst they en« 
croach^d upon the Ri^ht of Kings ; and it was an evident 
Argument of that Design, that they fell in hand with the 
Work so quickly* For the first Rector pf the University 
Of Peter U>mUrd of Paris, as I have read somewhere, was Peter Lombard, 
SuJ. ^ho first brought mto them the Learning called School- 

Divinity; and was seconded by John Scot of Duns, 
who lived in, or near^ the same Time ; both of which 
Cflebrated Writers any ingenious Reader, (not know- 
ing what was the Design,) would judge to have beea 
two of the most egregious Blockheads in the World ; so 
obscure and senseless are their Writings^ Andirom these 
the Schoolnien that succeeded, learnt the Trick of im- 
posing what they list upon their Readers, and declining 
the Force of true Reason by verbal Forks ; I mean Dis- 
tioctions that signify nothing, but serve only to astonish 
the Multitude of ignorant Men. As for the understanding 
Readers, they were so few^ that these new sublime Doctors 
cared not what they thought. Those Schoolmen were to 
make good all the Articles of Faith, which the Popes, 
from time to time, should command to be. believed- 
amongst which were very many inconsislent with *the 
Rights of Kings, and other civil Sovereigns, as asserting 
to the Pope all Authority whatsbver that they should declare 
^ to be necessary, in ardine ad Sfiritualia^ that is to say, ia 

order to Religion* ' 
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From the Universities also it vnsh that all Preacfieia 
Reeded, and were poured out into City and Country cp 
pknify the People into an absolute Obedience to the Pope's 
Canons andCommsinds; which^ for fear of wakening 
Kings and Princes too much^ they durst not yet call 
Laws. 

From the Universities it was, that the Philosophy of or thelntroducton 
Aristotle was made an Ingredient to Religion, as serving ArLtotK'to the ""^ 
for a Salve to a great many of the absurd Articles, con- the Uaiversitiet, at 
ccramg the Nature of Christ's Body, and the Estate of |J"£[/^o^** ^^'^^^ 
Angels and Saints in Heaven ; which Articles they thought ** '*^*^"* ' 

fit to have believed, because they bring, some of them Pro- 
fit, and cnhers Reverence, to the Clergy, even to the 
meanest of them : iot when they shall have made the 
People believe that '^ the meanest of them can make the 
Body of Christ/* who is there that will nofboth shew them 
Reverence, and be liberal to them, or to the Church, espe-> 
dally in the Time of their Sickness, when they think they 
make and bring unto them their Saviour i 

^. But what Advantage to them in these Impostures 
was the Doctrine of Aristotle ? 

A. They have made more Use of his Obscurity than of 
hn Doctrine : for none of the ancient Philosophers Writ- 
^ings are comparably to those of Aristotle for their Apt* - 
ncss.to puzzle, and entangle Men with Words, and ta 
breed Disputation^ which must at last be ended in the 
Detenninati<m of the Church of Rome^ And yet in the 
Doctrine of Aristotle they made use of many Points; as^ 
first, the Doctrine of separated Essences. ^ , 

Br What are separated Essences I 

A. Separated Beings. 

B. Separated froni what ? 

A. From every thing that is. * 

B* I cannot understand the Being of any Thing, which 
I understand not to be: but what can they make of 
that? 

A. Thef make a great deal of it in Questions concern- 
ing the Nature of God, and concerning the Estate of Man's 
SoulafterDeath,in Heaven,Hell,and Purgatory; by which 
YOU, and every Man knows^ how ^reat Obedience, and 
now much Money, they gain from the common People. 
Whereas Aristotle holdeth the ^Soul of Man to be the 

- first 
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first Giver of Motion to the body, and consequentlf to 
Itself ; they make use of that in the Doctrine of Free-wilU 
What, and how, they gain by that, I will hot say.. 

He holdeth*forth, that there be many things that come 
to pass in this World from no Necessitjr of Causes, but 
mere Contingency, Casualty, and Fortune. 

B. *Methinks in this they make God stand idle, and to 
be a meer Spectator of the Games of Fortune ; for ^* what 
God is the cause-oP' most needs come to pass ; and, in my 
Opinion, nothing else. But| because there must be some 
Ground for the Justice of the eternal torment of the 
Damned ; perhaps it is this, that Men's Wills and pro- 
. pensions are not (they think) in the Hands ot God, but 
of themselves ; and in this also I see somewhat conducing 
to the Authcmty of the Church. 

jf. This is not much ; nor was Aristotle of such Crecfit 
with them, but chat, when bis ofunion was against theirs, 
they could slight him. Whatsoever he says is impossiUe 
in Nature, they can prove welKoiough to be possible, 
from the Almighty Power of God, ixrho can make many 
Bodies to be in one and the self-same Place, and one body 
to be in many Places, at the same Time^ if the Doctrme 
of Transubstantiation require it; though Aristotle deny it. 
) like not the Design of drawing Religion into an Art, 
whereas it ought to be a Law ; and, though not the sanae 
in all Countries, yet in every Country iadispuuble. Nor 
do I like^ that, though they pretend to teach Religion as an 
Art,thev do not teach it as Arts ought to be taught, namely, 
by shewmg, first, the Meaning of riieir Terms, and then de^ 
rivingfrom them theTrifthsthey would have us believe. Nor 
do I like that their Terms are, for the most part, unintelli- 
gible ; though (to make it seem rather warn of Learning in 
die Reader, than want of fair^^dealing ia themselves) they 
are, for the most part, Latin and Greek word«, wry'd a 
little, at the Poipt, towards the native Language of the 
several Countries, where they are used. But that which 
is most intolerable is, that all Clerks are forced to make 
as if they believed them, if they meaii to have any Chuixrh- 
PrefermeQt;, the Keys whereof are in the Pope's Hands; 
and the Common People, whatsoever they believe of tboae 
subtle Doctrines, are never esteemed better Sons of the 
Church for their Learning, There is but one way there to 
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nlvadon, that is, extraordinary Devotion and Liberality 
to the Church, and Readiness for the Church's Sake, if 
fl be required, to fight against their natural and lawful 
fovereigns. 

B. 1 see what use they make of Aristotle's Logic, 
thysics, and Metaphysics ; but I see not yet how hisPoli- 
ics can serve their Turn. " / 

*"-^. Nor L It has, I think, done them no good j though 
'it has done us here much hurf by Accident. For Men, 
grown weary at last of the Insolence of Priests, and ex- 
amining the Truth pf these Doctrines that were put upon 
Aem, began to search the Sense of the Scriptures, as they 
are in the learned Languages, and consequently, studying 
jBreek and Latin, became acquainted with the democra- 
llcal Principles of Aristotle and Cicero, and, from the Love 
of their Eloquence, fell in love with their Politics, and 
ftat more and more, till it grew into the Rebellion we 
now talk-of, without any other Advantage to the Roman 
Church,- but that it was a weakening of the En^'Hsh 
Nation, whom, (ever 8ince..we broke out of their Net, 
ii the time of Henry VIII.) they have continually endea* 
voured to recover-back to their Communion. 

B. What have they gotten by teaching of Aristotle^s 
Ethics? 

*^>f. It is some Advantage to them, that neither the 
Morale of Aristotle, nor of any other, have done them^ 
any fa^rm, nor us any good. Their Doctrines have caus- 
ed a great deal of Dispute concerning Virtue and Vice, 
but no Knowledge X)f what they are, nor any Method of 
obtahting Virtue, nor of avoiding Vice. 

The end of moral Philosophy is to teach Men of all 
•orts their Duty, both to the Publick and to one another. 
They estimate Virtue, partly by a mediocrity of the Pas- 
tons of Men, and partly by that they are praised for 
Aeir actions : whereas it is not the much or little Praise^ 
bestowed upon it, that makes an Action virtuous, but the , 
Cause ; nor the much Dr little Blame bestowed upon it, 
that makes an Action vicious, bit its being unconform- 
able to the Laws, in such Meil as (being Members of a Civil 
Society^) are subject to the Law, or its being unconform- 
able to Equity, or Charity, in all Men whatsoever. 

2 K B.It 
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Of the ▼irta« of 
Sabjectt» or private 
Persoot. 



Of the virtue! of 
Sovereigns. 



B. It seems you make a Difference between. the Ethio 
of Subjects, and the Ethics of Sovareign& '< 

•^. So I do. The Virtue of a Subject is comprehend 
ed wholly in Obedience to the Laws of the Co f^pTOT 
wealth. To obey the Law is Justice and ^quity^ whid 
inReTaw of Nature, and consequently is Civil Law k 
all Nations of the World : and nouiing^'Injustice or Ini 
quity otherwise than it is against the Law. likewise te 
obey the Laws is the Prudence of a Subject ; for withoul 
such Obedience the Commonwealth (which is every Sul> 
jea's Safety and Protection), cannot subsist. And, thougli 
It be Prudence also in private Men, justly and moderatd] 
to enrich themselves, yet craftily to withhold from the 
Publick, or defraud it of, such a Part of their Wealth as ii 
by Law required^ is no Sign of Prudence, but of want o( 
Knowledge of what is necessary for their own Defence. , 

The Virtues of Sovereigns are such as tend to th€ 
Maintenance of Peace at Home, and to the Resistance of 
Foreign Enemies. Fortitude is a Royal Virtue; an4 
though it be necessary in such jprivate Men as shall bt 
Soldiers, yet for other Men, the less they dare, the better 
it is, both for the Commonwealth, and for themselves. 
Frugality (though perhaps you will think it strange) is also 
a royal Virtue : for it increases the Publick Stock ; whidjl 
cannot be too great for the Publick Use, nor any Man toa 
sparing of what he has in Trust for the good of odiem 
Liberality also is a royal Virtue : for the CcHnmonwealdi 
cannot be well served without extraordinary Diligence 
and Service of Ministers, and great Fidelity to their Sove* 
reigns; andthereforesuchMinistersoughttobeencouragedf 
and especially those that do him Servi<;e in the Wars. In 
sum, all Actions and Habits are to be esteemed good or 
evil by their Causes and Usefulness, in reference to the 
Commonwealth, and not by their Mediocrity, nor b| 
their being commended : for several Men praise severa 
Customs; and that which is Vinue with oae is blamed bf 
others, and contrarily what one calls' Vice, another callM 
Virtue, as their present Affections lead them. • 

£. Methinks you should have placed amongst tU 
Virtues that, which in my Opinion is. the greatest of m 
Virtues, namely Religion. V 
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% A. Sdi have, though, it seems, you did not observe it. 
But whither do <ve digress from the way we were in? 
i B. 1 think you have not digressed at all : for I suppose 
jwas, to acquaint me with the History, not 
much ofthose Actions that pass'd in the Time of the 
:e Troubles, asofthdr^Caipes^and of the Counsels an3 
^tifice by whicBTtHey were brought to pass. There be 
iBvers Men that have written the History, out of whom I 
toght have learned what they did, and somewhat also of , 
*#e Contrivance ; but I find little in them of what I would 
WAi. Therefore, smce'you were pleased to ehter into this 
I0iscourse at my Request, b^ pleased also to inform me 
Ifter my own Method ; and, for the Danger of Confusion 
Ibat may arise from that, 1 will take care to bring you 
|bck to the Place from whence I drew you ; for I well 
lemember where it was. 

* A. Well then ; To your Question concerning Religion} Of the nature of R«* 
|basmuch as I told you, that all Virtue is coitiprehended ^'^*^°' 

||i Obedience to theXaws of the Commonwealth, where- 
kif Religion is one, I have placed Religion amongst the 
Virtues.^ 

'B. Is Religion then the Law of a Commonwealth? 
' A. There is no Nation in the World, whose Religion 
k not eistablished, and receives not its Authority from the 
Laws of that Nation. It is true, that the Law of God 
i^ceives no Evidence from the Laws of Men ; but, because 
'Men can never, by their own Wisdom, come to the Know- 
ledge of what God hath spoken and commanded to be • 
observed, nor be obliged to obey the Laws, whose Author 
Aey know not, they are to acquiesce in some human 
Authority or other. So that the Question will be, whe- 
ther a Man ought in Matter of Religion, that is to say> 
%hen there is no Question of his Duty to God and the 
.King,^to rely upon the Preaching of their Fellow. Subjects, 
or of a Stranger, or upon the Voice of the Law ? 

• B. Th«re is no great Difficulty in that Point. For there 
18 none that preach, here or any where else, (or at least, 
that ought to preach,) but such as have Authority so to > 
'fcfrom hiai, or them, that have the Sovereign Power j 

•^ thati if the Kir^ gives us leave,- you or I may as law- 
fully preach as any of them that do* AQd, I believe^ 
' 2 K 2 w^ 
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'Ilie Moralf of (be 
Church of Rome. 



Of the Moralt 
taught by the 
Church of England 
Clergy. 



^hose Morals are 
well laid*doMm in the 
Dook called T^e 
vhoU Duty qfMan, 



we should perform that Office a great deal better than 
they that preached us into the late Rebellion* 

-^. The Church-Morals are in many Points very dif- 
ferent from those chat I have here set-down, for the Doc- 
trine of Virtue and Vice; and yet without any Conformity 
with those of Aristotle* For m the Church of Rome the 
principal Virtues are, in the first place, " To obey their 
Doctrine, though it be Treason ;'' and that is to be relU 
gious : and secondly, *• To be beneficial to the Clergy ;" 
** That is their Piety and Liberality ;" and thirdly, ** To 
believe, upon their word, that which a man knows in hk 
Conscience to be false ;'' which is the Faith they require. 
I could name a great many more such Points of their 
Morals, but that I know you know them already, being 
so well versed in the Cases of Conscience written by their 
Schoolmen, who measure the Goodness and Wickedness 
of ail Actions,- by their Congruity with the Doctrine of 
the Roman Clergy. 

B. But what is the Moral Philosophy of the Protestant 
Clergy in England? 

ji. So much as they shew of it in their Life and Coo* 
versation is, for the most p^, very good, and of very 
good Example; — ^much better than their Writings. 

B. It happens many times that Men livehoncstly fo^ 
Fear, who, if they had Power, would live according to 
their own o]^onsi that is, (if their opinions be not 
right,) unrighteously. 

ji. Do the Clergy in England pretend (as the Pope 
does, or as the Presbyterians do,) to have a Right from 
God immediately to govern the King and his Subjects ia 
all Points of Religion and Manners ? liF they do, you can* 
not doubt but thatj if they had Numbers and Streogtbi 
(which they are never like to have;) they would attempt 
to obtain that Power, as the others have done. 

B. I would be glad to see a System of the present Mo* 
rals written by some Divine of good Reputation and Learn* 
ing, and of the late King's party* 

A I think I can recommend unto you the best that b 
extant, and such as (except a few Passages that I mblik^ 
is very well worth your reading. The,Title of it is, Th 
whole Duty of Many laid-daum in a flain and famiUaf 
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! JfFlay ; and yet I dare say, that, if the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, (even thp^e of them which were the most diligent 
Preachers of the late Sedition,) were to be tried by it, they 
would go near to be found not Guilty. He has divided 
the Duty of Man into three great Branches, which are his 
Duty to God, to himself, and to his Neighbour. In his 
Duty to God he puts the Acknowledgement of him in his 
Essence and his Attributes, and in the believing of his 
Word: His Attributes are. Omnipotence, Omniscience, 
fafiniteness, Justice, Truth, Mercy, and all the rest that 
are found in Scripture. Which of these did not those 
seditious Preachers acknowledge equally with the best of 
Christians ? The Word of God are the Books of holy 
6criptufe received for Canonical in England. 

B. They receive the Word of God ; but it is according 
to their own Interpretation. 

j1. According to whose Interpretation was it received, 
by the Bishops and the rest of the loyal Party, but their 
tym ? He puts for another Duty, Obedience and Sub- 
mission to God's Will. Did any of them, nay, did any 
Mmi living, do any thing at any time against God's Will ? 

JJ. By God*s Will I suppose he means there his reveal- 
ed Will, that is to say, his Commandments ; which I am 
sure they did most horribly break, both by their preaching 
tod othervrise. 

* j4. As for Actions, there is no doubt but all Men are 
ijuilty enough (if God deal severely with them) to be ' * 

damned. And for their preaching, they will say they 
thought it agreeable to God*s revealed Will in the Scrip- 
tures : and, if they thought it so, it was not Disobedience, 
Init Error; and4iow can any Man prove they thought 
otherwise ? i 

B. liypocrisy hath this great Prerogative above other 
Sins, that it cannot be accused. 

ji. Another Duty he sets-down is, to honour him in 
his House, (that is the Church,) in his Possessions, in his 
Day^ in his Word and Sacraments. 

A They perform this Duty as well (I think) as any - 

other Ministers : I mean, the loyal party, and the Presby- 
terians have always had an equal care to have God's House 
free from Profanation j To have Tithes duly paid, and 

2 K 3 Offerings . 
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OfFerinpaccepfed ; To have the Sabbath-day kept hoW 

the Word preached, and the Lord's hupjter and Baptisfli 

duly administered. But is not keeping of the Feasts aral 

of the Fasts one of those Duties that belong to the him 

nour of God ? If it be, the Presbyterians fail in that. 

^. Why so? They kept , some Holy-davs, and thef 

had Fasts amongst themselves, though not upon the sam^ 

Days that'th'e Church ordains, but when they thought fit | 

as when it pleased God to give the King any notable Vic* 

! tory ; and they governed themselves in this Point by the 

' holy Scripture, as they pretend to believe ; and who ca^ 

prove they do not believe so ? 

B. Let us pass pver all other Duties, and come to that 

which we owe to the. King, and consider whether the 

Doctrine taught by those Divines which adhered to th» 

King be such, in that Point, as may justify the Presbyte* 

rians, that incited the People to Rebellion. For that 

the thing you call in Question. 

Of the Duty of ^. Concerning our Duty to our Rulers, he hatfr these 

♦l"" rf ;?M '' i!!""!.*'* Words: An i : bedience we must pay, either active or pas* 
the Civil Magisti ate, , , , . r n i r ? ^ t i • 

sive ; the active, m case ot all lawful Commands, that is, 
whenever the Magistrate commands something, which 
is not contrary to some command of God, we are then 
bound to act according to that Command of the Magis* 
Of the Duty of ^''^^^» ^^ ^^ ^^^ Things he requires. But, when he enjoyns 
Passive Obedience, any thing contrary to what God hath commanded, we are 
not then to pay him this active Obedience ; we may, nay. 
we must, refuse thus to act, (yet here we must be very 
well assured, that the thing is so contrary, and not pretend 
Conscience for a cloak of Stubbornness) we are in that case 
to obey God, rather than Men. But even this is a Season 
for the passive Obedience ; we must patiently suffer what 
the Magistrate inflicts on us for such Refysal^ and not, to 
secure ourselves, rise-up against him. 

B. What is there in this to give colour to the late Re- 
bellion? 

- ji. They will' say they did it in Obedience to God, in- 
asmuch as they did believe it was according to the Scrip* 
lure : out of which they will bring Examples, perhaps, of 
David and his Adherents, that resisted King Saul ; — and 
of the Prophets afterwards, that vehemently, from time to 

time, 
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e, preached against the idolatrous Kings of Israel and 
Saul was their lawful King : and yet they paid 
neither active nor passive Obedience. For they did 
^ themselves into a posture of defence against . him^ 
though David himself spared his person ; and so did the 
Presbyterians put into their Commissions to their General, 
ftat they should spare the King's person* Besides you 
cannot doiibt but that they, who in the pulpit,- did animate 
ihe people to take Arms in defence of the then Parliament^ 
alledged Scripture, that is, the Word of God, for it If 
Jl be lawful then for Subjects to resist the King, when he 
commands any thing that is against the Scripture, that is, \ , ., 
.contrary to the command of God, and to be Judge^of the ; /'/ / 
Itfeaning of the Scripture, it is impossible that the Life of 1 
jny King, or the Peace of any Christian Kingdom, can be ; 
bog secure. It is this Doctrine that divides a Kingdom 
yithm itself, whatsoever the Men be. Loyal, or Rebels, 
diat write or preach it publickly. And thus you see, that 
If those seditious Ministers be tried by this Doctrine, they 
will come-off well enough. 

fi. I see it \ and wonder at People that, having never 
ipoken with God Almighty, nor knowing, one more than 
aaother, what he hath said, when the Laws and the Preacher 
disagree, should so keenly follow the Minister, (who is, for 
the most part, an ignorant^ though a ready-tongu'd,Scholar,) 
rather than the Laws that were made by the King, with 
the Consent of the Peers and the Commons of the Land. 

A. Let us examine his Words a little nearer : First, 
concerning passive Obedience. When a Thief hath bro- 
ken the Laws ; and, according to the Law, is therefore exe- 
cuted : can any Man understand, that this Suffering of his 
is an Obedience to the Law ? Every Law is a command 
to do, or to forbear ; neither of these is fulfilled by suf- 
fering. If any Suffering can be called Obedience^ it must 
be such as is voluntary ; for no involuntary Action can be 
counted a Submission to the Law. He that means that his 
Bering should be taken for Obedience, must not only 
flot resist^ but also not fly, nor hide himself, to avoid his 
Punishment. Andwhois there,amongst them that discourse 
of Passive Obedience, that, when his Life is in extreme 
Daog^^ will voluntarily present himself to the Oiiicers 
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of Justice f Do not ve see that all Men, when they aire 
led to Execution, are both bound and guarded, and would 
break-loose, if they could, and get-away ? Such is thehr 
Passive Obedience Christ saith» 7 he Scribes and Pha^ 
rUeei sit in Moses* s Chsir : all there/ore whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do. Matt, xxiii. S« 
which is a doing an active Obedience : and yet the Scribes 
and Pharisees appear not, by the Scripture, to have been 
such Godly Men, as never to command any thing against 
the revealed V\ ill of God. 

B. Must Tyrants also be obeyed in every thing actively ? 
Or is there nothing wherein a lawful King's Command 
may be disobeyed ? What, if he should command me with 
my own Hands to execute my Father, in case he should 
be condemned to die by the Law ? 

A. This is a Case that need not be put. We have 
never read, nor heard, of any King, or Tyrant, so inhu- 
man as to command it. If any did, we are to consider 
whether that Command were one of his Laws: for by 
disobe\ing Kings, we mean the disobeying of his Laws; 
Laws, those hi.^ Laws ihat were made before they were 
applied to any particular Person : for the King, (though he 
is sometimes con^ ideied as a Father of Children, and a Mas« 
) ter of Domebtic Servants,) yet he commands the People in 
general never but by a precedent Law, and as a politic, not 
a patural^ Person. And, if such a Command as you speak- 
• of were contrived into a general Law, (which, however, 
never Nvas, nor ever will be) you would be bound to obey 
it, unless you departed the Kingdom after the Publication 
of tht Law, and before the Condemnation of your Father. 

B Your Author says farther, in refusing Active obe. 
dience to the King that commanded any thing contrary to 
God's Law^ we must be very well assured that the thing 
is so contfat7« I would fain know bow- it is possible to 
be so assured? ♦ 

^, i ihink you do not believe jhat any of those Refu* 
sers do, immediately from God*s own Mouth, receive 
, 'any Comojand contrary to the Command oi the King, 
(who is God's Lieutenant,) nor any other Way than you 
and i do; t'nat is to s y, than by the Scriptures. And, 
because Men do, ior tut most part^ rather draw the Scrip- 
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mreto their own Sense, than follow the true Sense of 
ihe Scripture, there is no other Way to know certainly, 
and in all Cases/ what God commands, or forbids us to 
do, but by the Sentence of him, or them, that are consti* 
tuted by the King to determine the Sense of the Scripture 
upon hearing of the particular Case of Conscience, which 
is in question. ' And they that are so constituted are easi- 
ly known in all Christian Commonwealths, whether they 
be .Bishops, or Ministers, or Assemblies, that govern the 
Church under him, or them, that have the Sovereign v 

Power, 

B. Some Doubts may be raised from this that you now 
say. For, if Men be to learn their Duty from the Sentence 
which other ^en shall give, concerning the Meaning of 
the Scriptures, and not from their own Interpretation j I^ 
understand not to what End they were translated into 
English, and every Man was not only pi^rmitted, but also 
exhorted, to read them. For, what could that produce 
but Diversity of Opinions, and consequently (as iVIan's 
Nature is) Disputation, Breach of Charity, Disobedience, 
and, at last, Rebeliion? Again since the Scripture was 
allowed to be read in English, why were not the Trans^ 
lations* such as might make all that's read be. understood, 
even by mean Capacixies ? Did not the Jews, such as could | 
read, understand their Law in the Jewish Language, as 
well as we do our Statute-Laws in English ? And, as for 
such Places of the Scripture, as had nothing of the nature 
of a Law, it was nothing to the Duty of the Jews, whether 
they were understood or not, seemg that nothing is punish- 
able, but the Transgression of some Law. 

I'he. same Question I n>ay ask concerning the New 
Testament: foi I believe, thai those Men to whom the 
original Language was natural, did understand sufficiently 
wlut Commands and Counsels Wjere given them by our 
Saviour and bis Apostles, and bis immediate Disciples. 
Again 1 bow will you answer that Question which was 
put by St. Peter and St. John, Acts iv, 11, when by. 
Annas the High Priest, and others of the Council of Je-»^ 
ru^lem, they were forbidden to teach any more in the 
Name of Jesus ? Whether is it rii^hi in the sight oj God, 
to hsofhen unto you more than unto God? 

.rf. The 
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jf. The Case is not the same. Peter and John had 
seen^ smd daily conversed' with our Saviour, and, by the 
IMiracles he wrought, did know he was God, and con- 
sequently knew certainly, that their Disobedience to the 
High Priest's present Command was just. Can any 
Minister now say, that he hath immediately, from God*s 
own mouth, received a Command to disobey the King, 
or know otherwise, than by the Scripture, that any Com* 
mand of the King, that hath the form and Nature of a 
Law, is against the Law of God, which in divers pbces 
directly and evidently commandeth to obey him in all 
dungs. The Text you cite does not tell us, that a MinS- 
ter's Authority, rather than a Christian King's, shall de« 
cide the Questions th^t arise from the di£Ferent Interpret 
tations of the Scripture. And therefore, where the King 
k Head of the Churchy and by Consequence .( to onut^ 
that the Scripture itself was not received, but by the Au« 
thcnity of Kmgsand States) chief Judge of the Rectitude 
6f all Interpretations of Scripture, to obey the King's Laws 
and publick Edicts, is not to disobey, but to obey God. 
A Minister ought not to think, that his skill in the Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew Tongues, if he have any, gives him a 
Priviledge to impose upon all his Fellow-Subjects in his 
own Sense, or what he pretends to be his Sense, of every 
obscure place of Scripture } nor ought he, as oft as he 
hath found-out some fine interpretation^ not before thought- 
on by others, to think he had it by Inspiration : for he 
cannot be assured of that ; no, nor that his Interpretarion, 
(as fine as he thinks it,)' is not false ; and then all his Stub- 
bornness and Contumacy toward the King, and his Laws, 
is nothing but Pride of Heart and Ambition, or else im« 
posture. And, whereas you think it needless, or perhaps 
hurtful, to have the Scriptures in English, I am of an^er 

. Mind. There are so many Places o? Scripture easy to be 
understood, that teach both true faith, and good Morality, 
and that as fully as is necessary to Salvation ; of which no 
Seducer is able to dispossess the mind of any ordinary rea- 

, der : and the reading of them is so profitable, as not to be 

I forbidden without great Damage to them and the Com- 

I monwealth. 

1 B. All that is required, both in Faith and Manners, for 

Man's 



lifstfi^s Salvation^ is, I confess, 8et«dowh in Scripture, as 
ll^ainly as can be. Children, obey your Parents^ in all 
'Mhin^s : Servants obey your Masters : Let er^ery Soul be 
Wulyect to the higher Powers^ whether it be tht King, or 
^^ose that are sent by hm : Love Godu)Uh all your Soul, 
mnd- your Neighbo^tr as yourself: are words of Scrip* 
tUre. which are well enough understood: but neither 
Children^ nor the greatest part of Men, do understand why 
it fe their Duty to do so. They see not that the Safety of 
ibe Commonwealth, and consequently their own, depends 
•ipon their doing it. F very Man by Nature, without Dis- 
«i|>line, does, in all his Actions, look upon, as far as he can 
tee, the Benefit that shall redound to himself from his 
Obedience. He reads *' that Covetousness is the root of 
j^ £vil;'' but he thinks, and sometimes finds, it is the root 
of 'his £state. And so in other Cases:, the Scripture says one 
diing, and they think another ; weighing the Commodities, 
W Incommodities, of this present Life only, which are in 
rdieir Sight; but never puting into the Scales the Good 
and Evil of the life to come, which they see not. 

ji. All this is no more than happens where the Scripture 
is seal'd-up in Greek and Latin, and the People taught the 
tame things out of theni by Preachers. 

But they ths^t are of a Condition and Age fit to examine 
. the Sense of what they read, and that take a Delight in 
searching-out the Ground^ of their Duty, certainly can* 
not chuse but, by their reading of the Scriptures, come to 
such a Sense of their Duty, as not only to obey the Law^ 
themselves, but also to induce others to do the same : for 
commonly Men of Age and Quality are followed by tlieir 
inferiour Neighbours ; who look more upon the Example of 
those Men whom they reverence, and whom they are un- 
willing to displease, than upon Precepts and Laws. 

B. These Men of the Condition and Age you speak-of, ^ 
are, in my Opinion, the unfittest ot all others to be trusted j 
trith the reading of the Scriptures. I know you mean | 
such as , have studied the Greek or Latiil, or both ; 
Tongues, and that are withal such as Uve Knowledge, and < 
consequently take Delight in finding-out the Meaning of ! 
the most hard Texts, or in thinking they have found it, j 
in case it be new, and not f ound«out by others. ^ These are : 

therefore 
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ages therefore they, that pretermitting the easy Places, which 
^ teach them their Duty, fall to scanning only of the Mys- 
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The obscure passai^ 
in the Bible vrhicl 
arc the subjects of r » i- • ' tt • ^ ' j -.-*!. 

controversies teries of Religion ; as. How it may be made-out with 

arrnot'fiPmlaei^ f r ^*^' **^ *^^® ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ '^^^ ^"^^ ^ Heaven, and 
?hnerm^ql^orpub^ those Three but One? How the Deity could be made 
Jick preflciwfs. Flesh ? _ How that Flesh could be really pfesent in many 

Places at once ? Where is the Place, and what the Tor- 
ments of Hell, and other metaphysical Doctrines? Whe- 
ther the Will of Man be free, or governed by the Will of 
God ? Whether Sanctity comes by Inspiration or Educa- 
tion ? By whom Christ now speaks to us ? Whether by 
the King^ or by the Clergy, or by the Bible, to every 
Man that reads it and interprets it to himself^ or by a pri- 
; vate Spirit to every private Man ? These and the like 
Points are the Study of the Curious, and the Cause of all 
9ur late M isdlidL; and the Cause that "makes the plainer 
sort of Men, whom the Scripture had taught Belief in 
Christy Love towards God, Obedience to the King, and 
Sobriety of Behavipur, forget it all, and place their Re- 
ligion in the disputable Doctrines of these your wise 
Men. 

ji. I do not think these Men fit to interpret the Scrip- 
ture to the rest^ nor do I say that the rest ought to take 
their Interpretation for the Word of God. Whatsoever ^ 
necessary for them to know is so easy, as not to need In.i 
terpretation. Whatsoever is more does them no good J 
But in case any of those unnecessary Doctrines shall be 
authorized by the Laws of the King^ or other State, I say 
it is the Duty of every Subject not to speak against them ; 
inasmuch as it is every Man's Duty to obey him or them 
that have the Sovereign Power ; and it is the Wisdom of 
all such Powers to punish such as shall publish^ or cea<:b, 
their private Interpretations^ when they are contrary to 
the Law, and likely to incline men to Sedition, or disput- 
ing against the Law. 

B. They must punish then the most of those that have 
had their Breeding in the Universities. For such curious 
Questions in Divinity are first started in the Universities i 
and so are all those politic Questions concerning the Rights 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical government : and there they are 
furnished with Arguments for Liberty out of the Works 

of 
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tf Aristotle, Plato, Oicero, Seneca, and out of the His* 

tones of Rome and Greece, for their Disputation against 

tbe necesssury Power of their Sovereigns. Therefore I 

^spair of any lasting Peace amon^ ourselves till the Uni* 

Versities here shall bend and direct their Studies to the 

settling of it, that is, to the teaching of absolute O bedience "^'^ • 

to the Laws of the King, and to his publick Edicts under 

rile great Seal of England. For I make no Doubt, but 

that solid Reason, back'd with the Authority of so many 

learned Men, will more prevail, for the keeping of us in 

Peace within ourselves, than any Victory can do over the 

Rebels. But I am afraid that it is impossible to bring the 

Universities to such a Complisuice with the Actions of 

State, as is necessary for the Business. 

J. Seeing the Universities have heretoforjs, from time 
to time, maintained thejiuthDrity of the Pope, contrary 
to all Laws^ Divine, (Hvii, and Natural, against tEcTRigRts • 
of our Kings, why can they not as well, when they have 
ail manner of Laws and Equity on their Si de, maintain the 
Rights of him that is both Sovereign oi^the Kingdom, and 
Head of the Church ? 

B. Why then were they not in all Points as zealous in 
the support of the King*s Power, presently after that King 

gnry VIIL was in Parliament declared Head of the 
urch, as they had been before in the support of the 
thority of the Pope? 

A. Because the Clergy in the Universities, by whom The ClerE;^ of the 
all things there arc governed, and the Clergy without the ^J^"'^^ h^y^^^^i 
Universities, as well Bishops as inferiour Clerks, did think thePopes Ai^thor'uy 
that the puUing-down of the Pope was the setting-up them in England, pretcnct 
(as to England) in his PUce, and made no Question (the :3v'^';:LVfeuaI 
greatest part of them) but that their spiritual Power did de« Authority transmit- 
pcnd, not upon the Audiority of the King, but of Christ ^'^Jg'jS^'" ^"""^ *^' 
himself^ derived to them by a successive Imposition of 
Hands from Bishop to Bishop, notwithstanding they knew 
tbatthis Derivation passed. through the Hands of Pope» 
aad Bishops; whose Authority they had cast-oflF. For, 
though they were content that the Divine Right, which 
the Pope pretended-to in England, should be deny*d him : 
yet they thought it not so fit to be taken from the Church of 
Sngbnd, whom thiey now supposed themselves to represent. 

It 
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It seems they did not think it reasonable that a Woman 
or a Child, or a Man that could not construe the Hebrev, 
Greek, or Latin Bible^ nor know perhaps the DeclensioQS 
and Conjugations of Greek or Latin Nouns and Verbs^ 
should take upon him to govern so many learned Oocton 
in Matters of Divinity ; for Religion has been for a long 
time, and is now by most People, taken for the same thing 
with Divinity, ^to the great Advantage of the Clergy. 

jB, And especially now amongst Presbyterians; fori 
see few that are by them esteemed very good Chris* 
tians^ besides such as can repeat their Sermons^ and 
wrangle for them about the Interpretation of the Scrip. 
tuiCj and fight for them also with their Bodies or Purses, 
when they shall be required. To believe in Christ is no- 
thing with them, unless you believe as they bid you: 
Charity is nothing with them, unless it be Charity and 
Liberality to them, and partaldng with, them in Faction. 
How we can have Peace while this is our Religion, I can- 
not tell. Hieret lateri lethalis arundo. The seditious 
Doctrine of the Presbyterians has been stuck so hard in the 
People's Heads and IVIemorics, (I cannot say into thdr 
Hearts ; for they understand nothing in it, but that they 
may lawfully rebel) that I fear the Commonwealdi ^jviU 
never be cured. 

• ^, 1 he two great Virtues that were severally in Henry 
VII. and Henry VIIL when they shall be jointly in one 
King, will easily cure it. That of Henry VIL was, with- 
out much noise of the People to fill his Coffers ; that cf 
Henry VIII. was an early Severity j but this without 
the former cannot be exercised. 

B. Tliis that you say, looks (methinks) like an Advice 
to the King, to let them alone till he have gotten ready 
Money enough to levy and maintain a sufficient Army, 
and then to fall upon them, and destroy them. 

ji. God forbid that so horrible » unchristian, andinhu- 
, . man a Design slfould ever enter into the King's Heart ! 
I would have him have money enough, readily to raise an 
Army able to suppress any RebelUon, and to take from 
his Lnemies all Hope of Success; to the end that they 
may not dare to trouble him in the Reformation of the 
Universities. But I would have him to put none of 
them to Death without the actual committing such 

crimes 
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.crimes as are already made capital by the Laws. The Core 
fif Rebellion, (as ydu have seen by this, and read of other 
cAebeilions^) 18 in the Universities ; which, nevertheless, The useful branches 
.are not to be castaway, but to be better discipliped j that ^^ knowledge that 
is to say, that the PoUtics there taught be made to be as L"thrunttS. 
.true Politics should be) such as are fit to make Men know 
that it is their Duty to obey all Laws whatsoever that 
jshall, by the Authority of the King, be enacted, till, by the 
same Authority, they shall be repealed ; — such as are fit to 
make Men understand, that the Civil Laws are God's 
Laws, as they that make them are appointed by God to 
make them; and to make men know, that the people and 
Jthe church are one Thing, and that no man has Title to 
govern under him.. That the King owes his Crown to 
God only, and to no Man, Ecclesiastic, or other; and 
that the Religion they teach there, be a quiet waiting for 
the coming-again of our Blessed Saviour ; and, in the 
me^n time, a resolution to obey the King's Laws,^( which 
,also are God's Laws,) to injure no man, to be in charity 
with all Men, to cherish the Poor and Sick, and to livfe so- 
berly and free from Scandal. Without mingling our Reli- 
gion with points of natural Philosophy, as Freedom of Will, 
incorporeal Substance, everlasting Nows, Ubiquities, and 
Hypostases; which are subjects that the people under- 
stand not, nor will ever care-for. When the Universities 
shall be thus disppUn'd, there will come out of them, 
from time to time, well-principled Pii^achers, and they 
that are now iil^prindpled, from time to time, will fall- 
away* 

B. I think it a very good course to take, and, perhaps^ 
the only one, that can make our peace amongst oucselves 
be lasting. For, if Men know not their duty, what is there 
that can force them to obey the laws ? An Army, you'll 
say ; but what shall force the Arpiy ? Were not the Train- 
bands an Army ? Were not the men that, not very long 
ago, slew the Turkish Sultan, Osman, in his own Palace at 
Constantinople, his own Janissaries? I am therefore of 
your Opinion, both that men may be brought to a love of 
obedience by preachers and gentlemen that imbibe, good 
principles in their youth at the Universities, and also, that 
we never shall have a lasting Peace, till the Universities 

themselves 
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themselves be, in such Manner as you hare sald« reform- 
ed ; and the Ministers know they have no authority but 
what the Supreme civil power giv^ them, and the No- 
bility and Gentry Icnow that the liberty of a State is not 
an Exemption from the laws of their own country, made 
by an Assembly, or by a Monarch ; but an ExemptioQ 
from the Constraint and Insolence of their Neighbours. 

And now I am satisfied in this point, I will bring you 
back to the place, from whence my Curiosity drew you 
to this long Digression. 

We were upon the point of Ship^money^ one of those 
Grievances which the Parliament exclaimed-against as ty- 
rannical and arbitrary Government, thereby to single-o«t 
(as you call it) the King from his Subjects^ and to make a 
party against him, when they should need it. And bow 
yo4 may proceed, if it please you, to such other AnifiqBS 
as they used to the same purpose. "^ 

^. I think it were better to giv^-over here our DiscoirtK 
of this Business, and refer it to some other D^^. that ytfD 
shaU think fit. '? 

B, Content. That Day, I believe^ is not &r o£ 
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A. X OU are welcome ; yet, if you had stayed somewhat 

longer^ my Memory would have been so much betted ^ . 

provided for you. 

B. Nay, I pray ydu give me now what ypu have about 
you ; for the rest, I am content you take what time you 
please, 

A. After the Parliament had made the People believe, 
that the exacting of Ship-Money was unlawful^ and the 
People thereby inclined to think it tyrannical ; in the next 
Place, to increase their Disaffection to his Majesty, they 
accused him of a Purpose to introduce and authorize the The King is tccuscd 
Roman Religion in this Kingdom,, than which nothing ^[.f l^Jiln!*''^' 
was more hateful to the People; not because that Reh- 
gion was prroneous ( which the People had neither Learn- 
ing nor Judgement enough to examine), but because 
they had been used to hear it inveighed-against in the 
Sermons and Discourses of the Preachers whom they 
trusted'to: and this was indeed the most effectual Ca- 
himny to alienate the People's Affections from the King^ 
that could possibly be invented. The Colour they had 
foi; t^i^ Slander was, first, that there was one RostUi, Re- 
adekt (at, and a little before, that Time) from the Pope, 
with the Queen, and one Mr. George Con, (Secretary to 
the Cardinal Francisco Barberini, who was Nephew to 
PopeUrban VIII.) who had been sent-over,imder theFavour 
and Protection of the Queen (as was conceived) in: order 
to draw as many Persons of Quality about the Court aa 
he should be able, to reconcile themselves to the Church ^ 
of Rome. With what Success he carried-on this De- 
sign, I cannot tell : but it is likely he gained some con* ^ 
verts, especially of the weaker Sex j if I may say, that they 

2 X. were 
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were gained by him, when, not his Arj^ments, but '^ . 
Hope of Favour from the Queen, in all Probabilitj pi^^ 
railed upon them. 

B. In such a Conjuncture as that was, it would, {^rhapS| 
have been better that they had not been sent. 

j1. There wa<5 an Exception also taken at a Convent of 
Fryarfi^ Capuchins^ in Somerset-House ; thoufi[h this had' 
been allowed by the Articles of the King*s Marriage: and 
it was reported that the Jesuits also were shortly after t^ 
. ^ ; be allowed to have a Convent in Clerkenwell : and, in the, 
\ ' * iPf*an time, the principal Secretary of State, Sir Frahcis^ 
Windebaiik, was accused for* having, by his Warrarit, s^ 
' at Liberty some English Jesuits, that had been taken si^L 

imprisoned, for returning into England after BanishtiteiJ^' 
contrary to the Statute which had made such Return ^^ 
capital Crime. x\ls6 the Resbrt of English Catholicks 16 
the Queen's Chapel gave them Colour to blime the Qxi^ 
. . herself, not only for that, but also for all the Favours tliir 

bad been shewn to the Catholicks ; insomuch that some dr' 
them did not stick to say openly, that the King W^s go*^ 
Terned by her. J 

JJ. Strange Injustice ! The Queen was a Catholick By 
Profession, and therefore could not but endeavour to d6 ! 
the Catholicks all the Good she could ; she would not else 
have been truly that which she professed to be : but it seems 
- ' they meant to force her to Hypocrisy, bdng Hypocrites 

themselves. Can any Man thbk it a Crime in a devout \ 
Lady, of what Sect soever, to seek tl\e Favour and Bene- j 
dictu)n of that Church whereof she is a Member? [^ \ 
Of the Controversy A. To give the Parliament another Colour for iheir . 
'^iShe pSb'^T Accusation on Foot of the King, as to introducing of Po^;J 
teria" Clergy con^' pei7> ^^^^^ ^^ ^ great Controversy between the Episcopal 
ccrningtheOpinibna and Presbyterian Clergy about Free-will. The Dispute *] 
utAnnMHf^' began firit in the Low- Countries, between (?o?war and^^ 

Armin^ m the Time of King James j who^ foreseeing it 
Slight trouble the Church of England, did what he could ^ 
to compose the Difference : And an Assembly of Divines 
was thereupon got-together at Dort, to which also Kin|[, ), 
James sent a Divine or two. But it came to nothing ; Hit \ 
Question was left undecided, and became a Subject to be 
disp^ted-of in the Universities .here. All the rresbytf- '^ 
nans were of the same inind with Gomar j but a very greit ]^ 

many^ 
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flitoy others not ; and those 'were called here Armnians j 
who, (because the Doctrine of Free-will had been exploded . 
as a Papistical Doctrine, and beqaus^ the Presbyterians 
Were far the greater Number, and already in Favour with 
Ihe People) were generally hated. It was easy thef efore for 

te Parliament to make tnat Calumny pass currently with 
e People, when tbi^ Archbishop of Canterbury, Di:.^^J^J^^^^ 
Laud^ was for Arminius, and had, a little before, by his Arminiant!^ * * 
Power Ecclesiastical, forbidden all Ministers to preach to • / ^ . 
Ae Peppla^f Predestination ; and when all IVCnisters that A /'-'' ' ^ ' 
were gr^oous with him, and hoped for any Church-Pre* '^ 

foment, fell to preaching and writing for Free-will to 
tfi§ uttermost of their Power, as a Proof of their Ability , 

ai^ Merit, Besides^ they gave^out (some of them), that 
t^^ Archbishop was in his Heart a Papist ; and, in case he 
cottld effect a Toleration here of the Roman Religion,, 
was to have a Cardinal's Hat ; which was not only false, 
bat also without any Ground at all for Suspicion. 

B. It is a strange Thing, that Scholars, obscure Men^ 
Aat could receive no Clarity but from the Flame of the 
StatCj, should be suffered to bring their unnecessary IKs* s 
Ptttes, and, together with them, their Quarrels, out of the 
y niversities into the Commonwealth ; and more strange, 
iat the State should engage m their Parties, and not ra- . 
Aer pjjtrfiem bo^^^^ A State can enforce Obe*. 

fenceirBut carihot confute an Error, nor alter the mind of 
tfietn that believe they have the better Reason on their Side. 
Bttppression of Doctrines does but unite and exasperate ; that 
kiouyease both the Malice and the Power of those who 
bV^ready believed them. Bui what are the Points they 
lis^igree in ? Is there any Controversy between Bishop 
HuiJPresbyterian concerning the Divinity or Humanity of 
Swist? Dk) either of them deny the Trinity, or any^Ar- 
icle of the Creed ? Does either Party preach openly, on 
wile directly against Justice, Charity, Sobriety, of an y - 
wher Duty necessary to Salvation ; except only the Duty 
to the JCiing, and not that neither, but when they have, a 
Mbd either to rule, or destroy the King? Lord havcj 
Mercy tijpon us! Can nobody be saved that understand? 
tot their Disputations ? Or is there more requisite, either 
rf Faith or H6nesty, for the Salvadon of one Man thaa 
•other? What needs so much preaching of Faith to u« ' 
'Sx.3 that 
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that arfe no Heathens, and that believe already all that 
V, B« Christ and his Apostles have told us is necessary to Salva- 

tion, and more too ? Why is there so little preaching of 
TiMPrttbyteriansin Jusdce? t have indeed heard Righteousness often recoai« 
their «eriiiotit often mended to the People, but 1 have seldom beard the Word 
^JJS^ff. Justice in their Sermons; nay, though in the Latin and 
Greek Bible the Word Justice occurs exceeding often ; 
yet in the Engli&h (though it be a Word that every Ma? 
understands) the Word Righteousness (which few under* 
atand to signify the same, but take it rather for Rightaess 
of Opinion than of Action or Intention) is put in the place 
of it. . ^ . \. 

J, I confess I know very few Controversies ramongsl 
Christians upon Points necessary to Salvation.. They are we 
Questions of Authority and Power over the Church, or of 
Profit, or of Honour toChurch-men, that, for the most part, 
raiHe all the Controversies. For what Man is he, that will 
trouble himself^ and fall out with his Neighbours^ for the 
savins; of my Soul, or the ?oul of any other than lumself ? 
When the Presbyterian Ministers and others did so fa- 
riottsly preach Seditiohr and animate men to Rebellion ia 
these late Wars ; who was there that had not a Benefice} 
or having one, feared not to lose it, or some other pa;rt of 
his Maintenance, by the Alteration of the Government, that 
did voluntarily, without any Eye to Reward^ preach as 
earnestly against Sedition, as the other Party preached 
for it ^ I confess, that (for aught I have observed in His- 
tory, and other Writings of the Heathens, Greek and Ia* 
tip^) those Heathens were not at all behind us in point 
of Virtue and moral Duties, notwithstanding we had mucli 
preachings and they none at alU I confess also, that (coa< 
iddering what Harm may proceed from a Liberty that Men 
have^ upon every Sunday, and oftener, to harangue all the 
People of a Nation at one Time, whilst the State. is igno< 
cant of what they will say, and that there is no such Thing 
permitted in all the World out of Christendom, nor thero 
fore any Civil Wars about Religion,) I have thought mgch 
preaching an Inconvenience, Nevertheless 1 cannot tlwk 
^•W that preaching to the People the Points of their Duty, both 

to God and Man, can be too frequent, so it be done bj 
grave, discreet," and ancient Men, that are revercAced bj 



. jbc People; amid not by^ lights quibbling^ young Men^ 
whom no Congregation is so simple as to looK to be 
taught by them /as being a, Thing contrary to Nature) or 
.'{opay them any Reverence, or to care what they say,.ex- 
•icept some few that may be delighted with their Jingling. 
;1 wish with all niy Heart there were enough of sucH dis- 
tfeet &nd ancient Men, as might suffice for n!* the Pa- - 
^^nshes of England, and that they would undertake it. But • 
tiAs h but a Wish j ) leave it to the Wisdom of the State 
^tb do what it please th. ^ , 

I B. What did they next ? 

\t^: Whereas the King had sent, as prisoners, Into Places MrPnmnc, Dr. 
remote from London, three Persons that had been' con- Wwu^aJ^etJ^wed 
demned for publishing seditious Doctrine, some in Writ- frc.m their imprno©- 
y 5fi^, and some in publick Sermons, the Parliament (whether j?*"f ^y theocder of 
' with his Majesty's Consent or no, 1 have forgotten) caused ^^ '*^^**^» 
: them to be released, and to return to London ; meaning 
■ (I think), to try how the People would be pleased there- 
v^ith, and, by Consequence, how their Endeavours to draw 
the People's Affections from the King- had already pros- 
pered. When these three persons came through London*, • Novemfccr t s» 
it was a kind of Triumph, the People flockilig-together to i^^o. . 
.- behold them, and receiving them with such Acclamations, 
.; and almost Adoration, as if they had been let-down from ' 

' Heaven. Insomuch that the ParUament was now firffi* 
ciently assured of having a great and tumuituous Party, 
ready to assist them, wnensoever they shouW have Occa- 
sion for it : On the Confidence whereof they proteeaed 
to their next Plot, ti^hich was to deprive the King ot such 
. Ministers as, by their Wisdom, Courage, and Authority, 
" th^y thought most able to prevent, or oppose, their far- 
ther Designs against the King. ^ 

* ' And, first, the House of Commons resolved to impeachj 
the Earl of Strafford, Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, of iitgh- 

* Treason. . 

' B. What was that Earl of Strafford before he had that Of iheKirlrfStrifc 

Phce? And how had he offended the Pariiament, or given ^'^'^ 
*• them Ciuse to think he would be their Enemy? fori have 
' heard that in former Parliaments he iiad been as Pariia^' 
mentaty as any other, 
jf. i£ssNamewasSirThcmiasWentWQrtlLi he^vaai6en« 
1ih3 " tieOBDj 



tlanan, both for Birth and Estate, very considelible in fab 
own Country, which wai York$bire, but more cousiclerabUii ' 
for his Judgement in the publick .Affairs, not only of thai 
Country, but generally of the Kingdom, and was there- 
fore often chosen for the Parliament, either as Burgess for 
sdme Borough, or Knight of the Shire. For his Prin* 
^ciples of Politicks, they Were the same that were generally 
proceeded-upon by all Men else that were thought fit to 
be chosen for the Parliament, which are commonly these ; 
ThePrinciplwof^n To take for the Rule of Justice and Govemnient the 
^^&Su Judgements and Acts of former Parliaments, which are 

commonly called Precedents : To Endeavour to keep the 
People from being subject to extra-parliamentary Taxes of 
Money, and from being with parliamentary Taxes too 
much oppressed : To preserve to the People their Liberty 
of Body from the arbitrary Power of the King out of Par- 
\ liamenc To seek Redress. of Grieyances. i 

. A What Grievances ? 
j^. The Grievances commonly were such as these: 
The King's too much Liberality to some Favourite.: 
The too much Power of some Minister or Officer of the 
Commonwealth : The Misdemeanours of Judges, Civil or ^ 
Spiritual, but especially all unparliamentary raising-^ 
^ Money upon the Subjects. And commonly of late, tiff 
such Grievances be redressed, they refuse, or, at leas^ 
xnake great Difficulty, to furnish the King with Money 
' necesss^y for the most urgent Occasions of the Common^ 
wealth. 

B. How then cto a King discharge his Duty as he 
ou^ht to do> or the Subject know which of bis Masters 
' he IS to obey j for here are manifestly two Powers, which, 
when they chance to differ, cannot both be obeyed ? 

-A 'Tistrue j but they have never before differed so much 

to the Danger of the Gommonw^lth, as they have done 

IntbePaiii&roentsiii in this Parliament, 1640. In all the Parliaments oi the 

Mn^ cITrie^" lite King Charles, before the Year 1640, my Lord of 

rcign1£>rd stralford Strafford did appear in Opposition to the King*^ De* 

wa»a^ron|;opposer mands, as much as any Man, and was, for that Canset 

ortbc King • mca. ^^ ^^j^ esteemed and cried-up by the People as t good 

Patriot, and one that courageously stood-up in defence oC 

ihdr I^}ertid3 ; and for the same Cause was so much tbe 

more 
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more hated, when afterwards he ehdeavour^d to maiAtain 
die Royal and just Authority of his Majesty 

B. How came he to change his Alind so much» as it 
seems he did ? 

J. After the Dissolution of the Parfiament boUen hi 
the Tears t627 and |628, the King finding no Money to 
be gotten from Parliaments, which he was not to buy wirfi 
the Blood of such Servants and Ministers as he loved best, 
Jabstained a long Time from calfing any more, and had ab- 
stained longer, if the Rebellion of the Scots had not farced 
ihiin to it. During that Parliament the King made Sir TheFarfofft«rtff#,H 
^Thomas Wentworth a Baron, recommended him for bis K^n^Vfevo '"^"^i5f 
Igreat Ability, which was generally taken notice of by year legrll^""'* 
i&e Disservice he bad done the King in former Pariiai- 
iments, but which might be useful alto for him in the 
Ipmes that came^on : and, not long after, be made him a ' .,. ' . 
Member of the Privy Council, and, after thar again^Lieu- v:^^ • 
tenant of Ireland ; which Place he discharged witn great 
Sati^actton and Benefit tojusj^ajesty, and continued in 
that Office, till, by the Envy and Violence of tiie Lonis 
and Commons of that unlucky Parliament of 1640, he ' 
l Be d>^ In which Year he was made Genetal of the King's' 
Swrces against the Scots^ that then entered into England ; 
snd^ the Year before, he bad been made Earl of Strafford. 
TJhe Pacification being made, and the Forces on both 
Sides dbbanded, and the Parliament at Westminster now He » impeMhed by 
«mng, it was not long before the Hous^ of Commons Jon^of ^i^L W 
accused him to. the House of Lords of High-^Treason. soo. la Noveiobcr, 

A There was no great' Probability of his being a ^^^^ 
Tnkor to th^ King, from whose Favour he recdved ids 
Greatness, and from whose Protecdon he was to expect 
ttts Safety. What was the Treason they laid to his 
Charge? 

^. Many Articles were drawn-up against him, but the 
SuHiofthecawascontsuned in these two. First Tnac he ^ 

Had -traiter^'Xisly endeavoured Co subvert the hmdam'enral 
UwandGsovemmem oH the Realm ; and, instead thereof, 
to introduce aibitrary and tyrannical liovt-rniJient against ^ 
I^w. Secondly, I hat he had laboured to suDverc mi 
^^t^ of Parliamems, gnd the anck/it Course u| parlia^ 
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B. Was this d<me by him without th^ Knowledge .^ 

the King? ... cl 

JS. Whf then^ if it were Treasoo, did not the Kimr 
himself call hiol in Question by his Attbmey ? What haJ 
the House of Commons to ddi without his Communis M 
aecusehimin the House of Lords ? They migh« hwd 
eomplained to the King, if he had not known it befois^ 
I understand not this Law* ^^ 

' JJSorl. ' 

B. Had this been by any former Stattites made Tres^ 
ton? 

ui. Not that I ever heard-of ; nor doltnide^^tand how 
anv Thing can be Treason against the King, that the 
Kin^* hearing and knowing of ir, does not think Treason^ 
But It was a E^ecc of that Pariiament's Artifice to put tkt 
Word Traiteramly to any Article exhibited agaiatst any 
Man, whose Life they meant to take-away* . ^ 

^« Was there no particular Instance of an Action^ 0¥ 
of Words, out of which they argued that £ndeaVoarx>f his 
t6 silb^ert the fundamental Laws^of Parliament, whereof 
they accused him ? i . 

' w4* Yes 5 they said he gave the King Counsel to re- 
duce the Parliament to their Duty by the Irish Ann^v 
^ ^ich, not long before, my Lord Strafford hipisfelf had 
clutted'to be levied there for the King's Servke. l^iuftitwis 
never "proved against him^ that he advised the King to ute 
^ ft againis! the Parliament, ^ . , 

pf^Aonpi^* ^ lA. Vfhzt are those Laws that are calle4 fQudameatal? 
^ I understand not how one Law can be more £a]id»- 
etiE^tal than afiother, except only tfa^t Law of Nacure 
ilbslt biml« US' all to obey him, whosoever he be, wbooi 
lawfully, and for our own Safety, we have promised to 
^ ^bey^^nor any crther futidamental Law to a King, but 
^^m Popu^ the Safetv and Well being of his Pe^)le« 
i;. ^v QE'his'F^Htaiiient m the U«e of their Words, when 
they accused any Man, never regarded the Signification of/ 
^^m^ but^the Weight they had to aggravate their Accu* 
Isaiion ik> the ign<»mnc Mideitude, which think all Fautts 
*ai*i<>i%^thaC4ite eypmssed in heinous Terms, if they^ hm 
the^Fersoa accused, as they did thi^ Man; not 0nkfM 
<s*j-4i - .\ being 
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pdng of the King's Party^ bat also for deserturg the 
JRarliament's Party as an Apostate. 

B. I pray you tell me also what they xneza by arbi- Qffl»^d«wy««»«r«h 
tftary GpTeminent, which they seemed so much ta hate? ^'^^^ 
h:ibere any Governor oi a People in the World that V9i 
iiKced to govern them, or forced to make this and .that . 
iawr, whether he wMl or no? 1 think not; or if any be# 
be (that forcea him. dees certainly make Laws^ and govera . 
arbitrarily, , , 

-^. That's true ; and the true Meaning of the Parlia- 
mcnt wasy. that:&oc the King, but they themselves shpjuld 
have the arbitrary Government, not only of England^ bttl 
vf ilrstland^ dud (as it appeared by the Event) of Scotland 

'.ailBO. -:". 

ciu -fi^ How the King .came-by the Government of Scot- 

ia&d and Ireland by Descent from his Ancestors^ ev^rf 

Body can tell; But if the King of England and his Heim 

should chance (which God forbid ! ) to fail, I cannot ima^ 

gine what Title the Parliament of England can acquire 

dierd>y to ifae Government of either of those Nations. 

«^. -i^v Yes; they'll say they had been conquered aSt- 

ciently by the English Subjects Money. ' . , 

' S* like exK)ugb9 and suitable to the rest pf their Im^ 
tpitdence« . 

.: i/f« jmpudenee in Democratical Assemblies does almost 
Jdl tfaatt-a done ; 'tis the Goddess of Rhetoric^ and cainieG 
, Proof with it. For what ordinary Man will not, from so 
great Boldness of Affirmation, conclude, thai; there is great 
frobaldiity in the Thing a^rmed. Upon this Accusation he ^ \ 

was.broi^ht to his Trial in Westminster-Hall, before the 
House of LiOrds, and was found guilty^ and, presently ^ 
«fiter^ wa? declared a Traitor by a Bill of Attainder, that 
ii^.by Actot Parliament. 

£. It is a strange Thing that the Lords should, be in- 
dui^d> t^n so light Grounds, to give a Sentence^ or give 
^tbeir Assent lo a Bill so prejudicial to themselvea and their 
Posterity. . \ 

, ^> 'Twas not well done j and yet (as it seems) notig- 
jwarantly: for there is a Clause in the Bill,, "that it should 
• not be taken hereafter for an Example/' thacis^ for a iPr«>» 
judicc in the }iki^ Case hereafter. 

. B. ThatV 
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6. That^s worjse than the Bfll itself, and is a pW' 
Confr ssion that their Sentence was unjustf for what Ham 
h there in the Examples of just Sentences ? Beades, if 
hereafter the like Case should happen, the Sentence is not 
at all made weaker by $uch a Provision. 

A. Indeed I bslitve that the Lords, most of thenii 

. were i}ot of therasel ves wilhng to condemn him of Treason, , 

. but were awed to it bv the Clamour of the common People 

• » ' that came to Westminster in great Numbers, crying^at|^ 

•* Justice! Justice! against the harl of Strafford ;** the^ 

wbJch were caused to Bock thither by some Members of^ 

the House of Commons that were well assured, (after the 

triumphant Welcome of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick^/ 

that they could put thePeopleinto Tumult, upon any Occa^ 

sion they desired. They were awed into it partly also by the 

\ . House of Commons itself, which, if it desired to undos^ 

Lord, had no more to do, but to vote him a Delinquent 

A. A Delinquent; what's that? A Sinner, is't not? 
Did they mean to undo all Sinners ? 

,jf. By a Delinquent they meant only a Man to wfaom.^ 
they woukl do all the Hurt they could : but the Lonh 
did not yet, 1 think, 8u^)ect they meant to cashier thdr { 
whole House* 

B. it*s a strange Thing th^t the whole House of Lordii 
should not percenre, that the Ruin of the King's Pqwer^^ 
or the weakening of it, was the Ruin, or weening of ^ 
themselves : for they could not think it likely, that dw , 
People ever meant to take the Sovereignty from the Eio{ 
to give it to them, who were few in Number, and less ia 

. Power, than so many Commoners, because they were kftj 
' " beloved by the People. 

j1^ But it seems not so strange to me; for, as to the 
personal AbiUties of the Lords, though the^ were not leai,, 
skilful, yet neither were they moreslulful^ m the Manage- 
ment o\ publick Afiairs, than the Knights and Burgessss 
of the House of Commons. For there, was no Res- 
son to think, that, if one that is to-day a Knight of ^ 
6hire in th^ Lowei House, be to-raonrow made a Lord, 
and a Member ot the \ ' igher House, he is tb«-efore. wi« 
than he was before. 1 hey are all, of both Houses, as pn>- 
dent and able Men as any in the Land, in the Business di 
their prirate Estates, which require nothing but Dib'gence 
and natural Wit to govern themj but for tiie Govemtueot 
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la CommonweaUh, neither Wit, nor Prudence, nor 
^rnce, is enough, without infallible Rules, and the 
pScience of Rquity and Justice. 
ffi. If this be true, it is impobsible a^y Commonwealth 
jnhe/World whether Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Demo- 
V, ^ould continue long without Change, or Sedition ^ 
ling to change, either of the Government or of the < 

veroours. 

J. '1*18 true*; nor have any the greatest Common- Of the danger to 
^Iths in the World been long free from Sedition. The o5virni>it'from 
reeks had for a while their petty Kings ; and then, by Se- Sedition. 

Eon, came to be petty Commonwealths ; and theilv 
wing to be greater Commonwealths, by Sedition again 

icame Monarchies ; and all for want of Rules of Justice 

h'the common People to take notice-of ; which if the 

Sbple had known in the Beginning oif every one of these 
peditions, the ambitious Persons could never have had the 
^ope to disturb their Government, after it had been once 
itlkd. For Ambition can do little without Hands: and • ^ 
ttw Hands it would have, if the common People were as 
lllgently instructed in the true Principles of .their Duty, 
ilfethey are terrified and amazed by Preachers with fruit- 
1^ and dangerous Doctrines concerning the Naturef of 
film's Will, aad many other philosophical Points, that 
|tod not at siU to the S^dvation of their Souls in the World 
^ come^ nor to their Ease in this Life, but only to give 
i^ong Direction to their Sentiments of Duty and Obe-. 
fisDce^ in teaching them to make the Clergy the Object of 
Sitoi^ mstead of the Kin^, to whom alone they are due. 

B. For aught I see, afi the States of Christendom will 
be subject to these Fits of Rebellion, as long as the World 
iMifth. 

A. like enough, and yet the Fault (as I have said) 
toy be easily mended, by mending the Universities. 

i. How long had the Parliament now sitten ? 

J. It began November the thh^d 1640. My Lord of 
StmSbxd was impeached of Treason before the Lords 
Mbvemberthe i2tbj sent to the Tower November the [ 
28d; his Trial began March 22d, and ended April IStb. 
After toB Trial he was voted guilty of High-Treason in - 

^ House of Commons, and after that in the House of 
I«ik Maj the afa« and oa the 12th of Mayyras beheaded^ 

B. Great 
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B. Great Expedition ; but could not die Kjog for ^ 
that, have saved him by a Pardon ? 

A. The King had heard all that passed at tus Tt||| 
and had decbred he was unsatisfied concerning the Justi 
of their Sentence, and (I think) notwithstanding the Da 
ger of his own Person from the Fury of the People, a| 
that he was counselled to give way to his Execution, x| 
only by such as he most relied-on, but also by the ^i 
of Strafford himself^ he would have pardoned hitn, if \&^ 
could have preserved him against the Tumult raised ai 
countenanced by the Parliament itself, for the ternfyii^ 
of those who^ they thought, might favour him. And jA 
the King himself did not stick to confess afterwards^ t|^ 
he had done amiss in that he did not rescue him. J 

B. *Twas an Argument of good disposition in tlS 
King. But I never read that Augustus Cscsar ^AjmM 
Icdged that he had done a Fault in abandoning Cicero^|| 
the Fury of his Enemy Antonius. Perhaps because (j^ 
cexo (havingbeen of the contrary Faction to Julius Csesanj 
his Father,) had done Augustus no Service at all out of lP|ii 

^votir to hiin, but only out of Enmity to Antonius^ aiiS^ 
out of Love to the Senate, that is. indeed, out of Lo^ 
to himself, who swayed the Senate; as it is very hkm 
the Earl of Strafford came-over to the Kings Party -roi 
his own En(is, having been so much against the Khig Jl| 
forpier Parliaments, 

yl. We cannot safely judge of Men's Intentions. Blrf 
I have observed often, that such as seek Preferment bf 
their Stubbornness, have missed of their Aim ; and^on th# 
other. Side, that those Princes, that with Prefermehjt sW 
. forced to buy the Obedience of their Subjects* are al- 
ready, or must be soon after, in a very weak 'Condition .* 
' Ipr in a Market where Honour and Power is to be bought 

with Stubbornness, there will be a great many as able to 
, buy as my Lord of Strafford w?ks. 

. B* Vou have read, that, when Hercules, flghtiftg whh 
' the Hydra, had cut-off any one of his many Head^ there 
stilt arose two other Heads iii its Place j a^d yet at' list he 
cut them off all. ^ ,. .1. 

^ The Story istol4ialsely: for Hercutes at' fir^l didifol 
cut-off those Heads, but bought them 6ff j swd ^fter- 
wards, when be saw it 4id him no good^ then ii« (fU| than 
ci^^and got the Victory, - 

B. What 



M-'WTislt did they next? 
jdl. After the fipst Impeachment of the Earl of Snraf«» TlieHpttteo^Coiii. 
i, ^eHoosebf Commons, iipon December the 18th, SZpiSd 
used the Archbishop of Canteroury also of High-Trefit- pf Hi^-Trcaion. 
I, that IS, Off a Des^gri to introduce arbitrary Oovem« 
nt, &c. for -which he was, February the 18th/ sent to 
I Tower J but his Trial and Executicm were deferred a 
g Time, tin January the lOth 164S*, for the Entertain- jThatii,i64S-44. 

bent dT the Scots, that were cOme into England to aid the 

1^ B. Why did the Scots think there was so much Dan- 
^r in the Archbishop of Canterbury ? He was not a Man • 
w War, nor a Man able to bring an Army into the Reld 5 
bfut lie was perhaps a very great Politician. 

-^. That did not appear by any remarkable Event of Hi« Chtracter. 
I^s Counsels. J never heard but that he was a very honest 
l^n for his Morals, and a very zealous Promoter of the 
Church -Government by Bishops, and that desired to have 
j^ Service of God performed, and the House of God 
Ib^medi as suitably as was possible to the Honour we 1 

|pught to do to the Divine Majesty. But to bring, as he 
^Skl, into the State his former Controversies, I mean his ^ 

pquab^ngs in the University about Free-will, ^nd his 
^nding upon Punctilios, concerning the Service-Book 
and its Kubricks, was not, in my Opinion, an Argument 
c^ his Sufficiency in Affairs of State. About the same Ao ActofParlia- 
Time thev passed an Act (which the King consentect to) !»«»t is passed to^ 

f^.^ .J f^rv «n »• ^ u ^ •« -. J— T^u 1 have a Parliament at 

:|pr a tnenmal Parliament, wherein was enacted. That least oaceia three. 

JAft^ the present Parliament there should be a Parlialment years. 

', called by the King within the Space of three Years, and 
so fron;^ three Years to three Years, to meet at Westmin- 
ster upon a certain Day named in the Act. 

B. But, what if the King did not call it, finding it per- 
haps inconvenient, or hurtful to the Safety or Peace of his 

JPeople, -which God bath put into his Charge ? For I do 

^jt^Qt well comprehend how any Sovereign can well keep a 

^PeopleinOrder when his Hands' are tied, or whqn he 
hath any other Obligation upon him, than the Benefit 
pi those he governs j and at this Time, for any Thing 
vQu have told me^ they acknowledged the King (or their 

,. Sovereign. , , ^ / 

J. 1 know not: but such was the Act. And it was 

'further 
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The Court of the 
Star-Charaber and 
the High-Commis- 
lion-Court are abo- 
Jishcd by Act of 
Pvliament. 



AnActofParluk 
nent is passed to 
prevent tbe present 
ParliamcBt/roin 
being diiiQlvedwith* 
but their own con* 
lent 



furthef enacted, That if the King did ft not by Ms i^ 
Command, then the Lord Chancellor, or the Lbm 
Ke^er for the Time being, should serid-ont the Writ^ dl 
Summons ; arid, if the Lord Ghancellbr refused, theii tl^ 
Sherifis of the several Counties should, of tbetn^lves, i| 
their next County- Courts, before the Day set-down fdf 
the Parliament's Meeting, proceed to the Election of tfe 
Members for the said Parliameht. ' 

B. Butwhat, if the Shertffs refused? 

j1. I think they were to be sworn to it : bdt fbr tfaaf^ 
and other Particvlars, I refer you to the Act. 

B. To whom should they be sworn, when there isna 
Parliament? 

.^. No doubt but to the King, whether there be 'i! 
P^rGament sitting or no. 

B. Then the King may release them bf theh* Oatlu ; 

jf. Besides, they obtained of the King the putting-do^l 
the Star Chamber, and the High-Commission-Coi^rts. 

S. Besides, i^the King, upon the\Refusal, should lalf 
upon them in Anger ; who shall (the Pariiament not A"] 
6ng) protect either the Chancellor or the Sheiifis in th^ 
Disobedience. ^ 

A. I pray you, do not ask me any Reason bf sucftf 
Things as I understand no better than you. I tell you only^ 
that an Act passed to that Purpose, and was signed by tbf^ 
Kmg in the middle of Februsuy, a little before the Arcb^^ 
bishop was sent to the Tower. Besides tlds Bill, the twof^ 
Houses of Parliament agreed upon another, wherein it w^^ 
enacted. That the present Paxiiament should continue nB] 
both the Houses did consent to the IKs^ludon of it;' 
which Bill also the King signed the same Day he signed 
the Warrant for the Execution of the Earl of StraSb^ 

B. What a great Progress the Parliament made t(>- 
wards the Ends of the. most sedidous Members of botii 
Houses in so little Time? They sat-down in November, 
and now it was Mayj and in this Space of Tube f which is 
but half a Year) they wort finpm the King the Adherence ' 
which was due to him from his People ;. they drove his x 
faithfullest Servants Irom him; beheaded the Eari of 
Straftord; imprisoned the Archbishop ot Canterbury;, 
obtained a triennial Parliament after their own biseoitt* i 
tion, and a Condnuance of their own Sitting, as long as ' 

ihey 
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1|fied : yrbich last amounted to a total Extinction cff 

kjiijor's Right, in case that snch a. Grant were valid j 

fh, t thinks it fe not, unless the Sovereignty itself be 

iin' Terms renounced i which it was not. But, what 

icy, by way of Subsidy, or otherwise, did they 

hi the King in Recompence of all these large Cooii 

aons? 

*J. None at all ; but often promised that they would 
sake hitfi the most glorious King th^c ever was in Eng- 
1^ ; which were Words that passed well enough for 
fell-meaning with the common People. 
^. But, I suj^ose, the Parliament was now contented : 
pr I cannot imagine what they should desire more froni 
[eJCin^ than he had now fl^ranted them. * 

ji» Tes; they desired the whole and absolute Sove- 
Bgnty, and to change the Monarchical GovemmenC 
|o an Oligarchy ; that ia,to say , to make the Parliament, 
toslsdng of a few Lords, and about four hundred Com* 
kfpersy absolute in the Sovereignty, for the present, and 
tortly after to lay the House of Lords aside. For this was 
wDesign of the Presbyterian Ministers *, who (tsddng 
liemselves to be, by Divine Right, the only lawful Gover- 
taps of the Church) endeavoured to bring the same form 
( Government into the Civil State. And^ as the Sfu** 
pal Laws were to be m^de by their Synods, sa the ^ 
*^ Laws should be made bv the House of Commons j 
^bp, as they thought^ would no less be ruled by them 
t^BTwards, than they formerly had been ; wherein they 
^ decdved, and found themselves to be out-gone by«^ 
ittTown Disciples, though not in Maiice> yet in Wit. 

A What followed after this ? " 

•A In Auguist following, the King, supposing he had The Kin^goet^ta 
f>w, sufficiently obliged the ParUament to pro<;eedao f^l^i^^^^^/^y^ 
Wier against him, took a Journey into Scotland, to sa- Ikfactfo'^n't/wr ' 
^ .bis S ubjects there, as he had done here,, intending Scottish subjects 

•^j^ttver oAy havefoeen the design of th* Presbyterian Ministers in 
■lw?a.4t.thi» lime, the m^ority oj tha Mcmben of tbig House of Com- 
2*J««n never, and much less at this eatly ycnod, to have had any in- ' 
m chtogmg the form of Government frbin a Monarchy to 



?3*'>!f'mUh. orBepablick; as oppeaii from the foregoing Memoira 
mutual Lord HoUis, who was thcEreat Leader of wOat was caked oke 
ISi*^* /?<*^y tn the House. The number of members of it^who had 
•^ »ipuWica» principles, .sa€!«8, t veil at the death of the King, to 
^^•P€ca¥tryuQaU* . . ' , 

ptrhaps 



berhaps so to gain thdr Good- wills, (hat, m ca$c the PiA 
uaiDent here^ould leVy Arms against him, they should 
not be aided by the Scots. But in this Hope he was adso 
deceived ; for, though they seemed satidied with what he 
then did^for them, (whereof one I hing was his giving 
' way to the Abolition of Episcopacy) yet afterwards they 
made a League with the Parliament, and, for Mooeyi 
(when the King began to have the better of the Ptr- 
Kament) invaded England in the Parliament's .Quancl: 
Init this was a Year or two ahej. 

B. Before you go any £uther, I desire to know die 
Ground and Original of that Right, which either die 
House of Lords^ or the House ot Commons^ or both to- 
gether, now preteDd-to« 
The Tbtare of Uie ^« I^ '^ ^ Question of Thmgs so long ago past^ that they 
^ic?*«*> GoTero- are now forgotten. Nor ha\e we any Thing to conjac- 
STiHDpb^ftll^^' turc by, but the Records of our own Nation, and sosk 
o»quci«» it known sttiall and obscure Fragments of Roman Histories ^ And, 
fctttTtryimperfecUj. for the Records, seeing they are of Things done only, 
aometimes justly, sometimes unjustly, you can never, bf 
them, know what Right they had, but only what Ri^ 
they pretendcd-to. 

B* However, let me know what Light we have b tbii 
Matter from the Roman Histories. 
'A. It would be too long, and an useless Digresston, It 
cite all the ancient Authors that speak of the Forms i 
those Commonwealths, which were amongst our fii^ 
Ancestors the Saxons, and other Germans, and of othei 
J^ations* from whom we derive the Titles of Honour noi 
in use in England ; nor will it be possible to derive froa 
them any Argument of Right, but only Examples d 
Fact, which, by the Ambition of potent Subjects, have bed 
oftener unjust than otherwise* And for those Saxonaa 
Angles, that in ancient Times, by. several Invasions 
made themselves Masters of this Nation ; they were no 
in themselves one Body of a Commonwealth, but cmly \ 
League of divers petty German Lords and States, such i 
was the Grecian Army in the Trojan War, without othc 
Obligation, than that which proceeded trom their ovn 
Fear and Weakness. Nor were those Lords, for the moi 
part, the Sovereigns at Home in their own Country, b« 
chosen by th6 People for the Captains of the Forces the 
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^vMith^tmr ^dtherefene It was not wllhbut 

iicf, ^hefiih^Y had conquered any parr of the Land^and 

l€ attme btife "of ' themselvee King (iiereof, that the rest 

I'hfare greater PrivMeges than thecximmonR90|^<ind 

Mit^. And amon|i;st these Privileges a Man may easily 

^ ttHre this to have been one ; •' That they shotdd be 

aequateted) and be of Council, v/ith him thkt hath the 

N»bveMigmy; in matters of Oo^^ertiment!^ md «h<Mrid htive 
wg^at€st and most hoiioUraMe Oflkes, b<»th4n Peace ind 
, War." But, because there can be no GoVamtnent where 
l%rtW?ii mbre than one Sovereign, it cannot be kiferr'd, 
l^ifHhey' had at Right to oppose th^ King's ReeoKltiDns 
•^'iPbrfeey^Ti^r to eajoy those Honours afid Plaices loUger 
dian they should continue good Subjects. And ife find 
PAae(lie^Kil^8*of England did, upon etery great Occa^ 
^IfiM^ eaU'dtem together^ by the Ntimepf dhfcpM nni 
^& Mew of the Kingdm^ wd hear their GomisriV and 
Ftttake^toi^iud^ of all Causes that, during their sitting'^ 
^t^i^^bDtougkt before them. But, as he sutmndA'd them 

fc>{liiir'61m' Pleasure, <o he had also ever the ^Mrer, ar his 
^ ita'P)earare^ to dissolve them. The Nfcrrmans mlso, (yho 

des^oided from the Germans, as we did,) had the same 
Nltf^^oiltffm'this^nanfealar; and by this Means this Pri- 

vilqj^of the Lords '♦ to be of the* King's Great Council^ 
^aail; i^hett they were assembted, to^cohsittute the highest 
'^tf the* Kind's Cmirta df Justice/^ contimied still after ^he 
'^Kl^ttoest to this Day. But, thcnigh th^re be amoi^t th« 
^tUMn dhrers Names w Htles^ of Honour, yet ihey> have 
*''ftdr*PtWaege by flie only' Name of ^arim, a Namie re- 
^'^^f^d from the ancient Gaula, amongai whom tbafrNarme 
*" sfehified the Kfaig's Mafty ar^ rather; one of^hil great Mtn : 
^ By which it seems^ to me; that/thoagh they gai^him 
" CMbta^l, #hen he requir'd it, yet they had flo^ Rfight to 
^'MktWitt upon him, if he (fid not follow it. 
^'* A' When began first the House of Commons te^^ be 
^ ^l*ftrtbf -the. King's Great Council ? -' ^ »i 

^f/'A.'l'do not doubt but that, t>eft)re the Conotie^i sonje 
'^^fecteet Men, and known to iie so by the titig^ ifrerm 
^^IMfca by^lJp^iat Writ to be of the«ame Council^ th6^gBi 
^l^ef Witfetiot iJords. But that is nOfhfeg to tfjk IJcfuse 
^9ftb^6n3: The Knights of Siure^ and Burgesses 



were flever called to Pkrliamenf » for aught tli^t I Ino^* 
dll the beginning of the Rdgn of Edward L ^ or the Ul- 
cer end of the Reign of Henry Ifl. immedkttely after the 
ifusbehatiour (^ the Barons; and foir atfght^any Man- 
knows, were caUed on purpose to weaken that Power of; 
die LcmlSi which they had so freshly abused. Before the 
Time of Henry IlL the I.ords were descended, most of 
Aem, from such persons as, in the Inrasions and Gcmquests 
itf the Ckrmans, were Peers and Fellow Kings, dll one was 
wade King of them all ; and their Tenams were theif 
Slibjetts, as it is at this Day with the Lords of France# 
But after the time of Henry lU die Kmgs began to rnak^ 
Lords in the Pbce of them whose Issue failed, Tkahx^ 
only, widioiit the Lands belonging to their lltle. Am 
by that means (their Tenants being no lon«r bound » 
Mnre them in the Wars,) theY grew erery Day less aoA 
less able to make a Party against the King, though tbe^ 
continned sdll to be his Grekt Council. And as that, 
Fower decreased, so the Power of the Hoube of Clotfl^ 
mons increased $ but I do not find they were part C| 
the King's Council at all, nor Judges over other 'Men )i 
though it. cannot be denied) but a King may ask their A(t«^ 
vice, as well as die Advke of any other persoia& But 1 dd 
not find that the End of tbar bong summoned Was to ff^ 
Advice, but only, m Case they had any Petitions for Re* 
dress of Grievances, to t>e ready there with thend, wbOsC 
the King had his Great Council about hiin. 

But nddier they, nor the Lords, could present to dit 
King as aOrievance; ^ that dieKing took upon him to make 
the Laws ; to chuse lus own PriVy-Counsellors i to i^ 
Money and Soldiers^ to defend the Peace and Honour pi 
the Kingdom ; tp make Captains in his Army ; to makt 
Governors of his Castles^ whom he pleased/' For this had 
been to tell the King, that it was one of their Grievancei 
^* that he was Kmg." 

B. What did the Parliament do whilst the King wasm 
Scodand? 

mil .If lawl*. V|- III! iHLW I I ifc, ..,„ . ,. m, m • ■ I. >•*■ 

« U appears irota the most ftocorate inqoiries iotb the tul»ject, that tbe 
Kaigbt8^ Citizens, and £urgesies» at the House of Commons were not 
constantly and regularly summooed to Parliament till the 3Sd Year o^^ 
^eign of K)pg Edward the UU in 4ie Year of Christ, 1285. 

. , ^The 
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A. The King went in August, after which the ParKa- The Kinn went to 
ment. September the 8lh, adjourned till the 20th of Octo.^^^^'*»^ »» Auguit, 
ber, and the King returned about the End of November * 
fQllowing, in which Time the most seditious of both 
Houses, and which had designed the Change of Govern- 
ment, and to cast-off Monarchy, (but yet had not Wit 
enough to set-up any other Government in its place^ and 
consequently left it to the Chance of War) made a Cabal 
amongst tfxemselves, in which they projected how, by 
seconding one another, to govern the House of Com- 
mons, and invented how to put the Kingdom, by the 
Power of that House, into a Rebellion, which they rfiea 
called a Posture of Defence against such Dangers from" 
abroad as they themselves would feign and publish. Be- 
sides, while the King was in Scotland, the Irish Papists The Popish RebelHon 
got- together a great Party, with an Intention to massacre and'Massacre in ir«« 
m^ Protestants there, and had laid a Design for the seiz- ociu»l»«ri^"^ ** 
bg of Diiblln Castle, October the 2Sd, where the Bang's * ' * \ ' 
Officers of the Government of that Country made their 
Residence, and would have effected it, if it had not been 
discovered the Night before the Day on which it was to 
have been carried into execution* The Manner of the Dis-i 
cpveiy, and the Murders they committed in the Country 
afterwards^ I need not tell you, since the whole Story of 
it is extant. 

jB. I wonder they did not expect and provide for a 
Rebellion in Ireland as soon as they begiCi to quarrel 
with the King in England. For was there any body so 
imorant, as not to know, that the Irish Papists did long' 
tor a Change of Religion there, . as well as the Presbyte- 
rians in England ? or that, in general, the Irish Natiopi . 
did hate the Name of Subjection to England ? or would, 
longer be quiet than they feared an Army out of Eng* 
land to chastise them ? What better Time then could 
they take for their Rebellion than this, wherein they were 
encouraged, not only by our Weakness, caused by thi$^ • 
Division between the King and his Parliament^ but also 
by the Example pi the Presbyterians, both of the Scotch 
^d English Natio$i? But what did the ParUameat do 
ujK«i this Occasipn in the King's Absence ^ 
. A. Npthing, hut consider what Use they inigh^t make . 
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ef k to ttmr own Ends, partly by imputing it *^ to tbe 
King's evil Counsellofs, and partly by Occasion tberedT, 
to demand of the King the Power of pressing and order--. 
ill^ of Soldiers ; which Power whosoever bas^ has alsa^^ 
Without Doubt, the whole Sovereignty. * : 

jB. When came the King back ? 

u#. He came back the 25th of November, and m»^ 
welcomed with the Acclamations of the common People,^ 
as much as if he had been the most beloved of all the 
Kings that were before him> but found not a Recepd(H| 
by the Parliament answerable to iu They preseDtl| 
began to pick new Quarrels against him out of .^^ 
thmg he said to them. December the 2d the King caUoJ. 
together both, Houses of Parlkment^ and thai aid only 
recommend unto them the raising succours for Ireland. 

B. What Quarrel could they pick out of that? 

ji. None : but in order thereto^ as they may pretend^ 
they had a Bill in Agitation to assert the rower of levt* 
ing and pressing Solders to the two Houses of the Lords 
and Commons } which was as much as to take from the 
King the Power of the Militia, which is in Effect th^ 
whole Sovereign Power : for he that hath the Power of 
levying and commanding the Soldiers, has all other. 
Rights of Sovereignty, which he shall please to claim. 
The King hearing of it, called the Houses of Parliament 
together again, on December the 14th, and then pressed 
again the Business of Ireland, (as there w^ need ; for 
all this while the Irish were murdering of the English m 
Ireland, and strengthening themselves against the Forces 
thev expected out of England) and withal told them, he 
took Notice of the Bill in agitation for pressing of Sol- 
diers, and he was contented it should pass with a Salvo 
Ji/re both for him and them, because the present Time 
was unseasonable to dispute it in. 

B. What was there unreasonable in thia 2 

Jf. Nothing. *^ What's unreasonable" bone Question j^ 
*^ what they quarrelled-at*' is another. They quarrelled at 

^s : *' That his Majesty took Notice of the Bill, while 

.-•-.- — ■■-,■■■ ^ ..'..... , . ^ ^ ^- 

t « Tkis imputation vras coutiteDSnced.by thci Anaiy ofPoit fekBebeltb 
Ireiana, wjio called tbemselvei t^e ftu9en'4 4m^ and <leclared tba^^ 
had takch-up aims, not only to advance the Popish Religioo. Init likcwilft 
t0 defeivl the Kkis^agaiittt /Wj Pm^M l^/iam«»^ m £^ 

it 
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|it TOS under Debate in the House of Lords, before it was 
ipttseuted to hhn in the Course of Parliament ; and also 
tfiat he shewed himself displeased with those that pro- 
IK)tmded the said Bill :". both which they declajred to be 
against the Privileges of Parliament, and petidoned the 
King to give them Reparation agsunst those by whose 
iWl Counsel he was induced to it, that they might re- 
^e, condign Punishment. 

B. This Was cruel Proceeding. Do not the Kiiigs of 
England use to sit in the I-ords House when they please? 
»d was not this Bill in Debate then in the House of 
Wds? It is a strange thing that a man should be law- 
felly in the Company of Men, where he must needs hear 
iftd see what they say and do ; and yet must .not take 
notice of it, so much as to the same Company-: for, ;_ 

though the King was not present at the Debate itself, yet 
it was lawful for any of the Lords to make him acauaint- 
ei with it. Any one of the House of Commons, tnough 
not present at a Proposition or Debate in the House* ne- 
vertheless, hearing of it. from some of his Fellow-mem- 
bers, may certainly not only take notice of it, but:also ' 
speak to it in the House of Commons. But to make the \ 
King give-up his Friends and Counsellors to them to be 
put to Death, Banishment, ot Imprisonment, for their 
good-win to him, was such a Tyranny over a King, as no 
King ever exercised over xmy Subject, but in Cases of 
ireason and Murdier ; and seldom then. 

A. Presently hereupon began a kind of War between 
the Pens of the^ Parliament and those of the Secretaries, 
and other able Men that were with the King. For, upon 
the 15th of Deceniber, they sent to the King a Paper The House of Com* 
called, if Remonstrance * of the State of the Kingdom, mons prei»cnts to the 
aid with it a Petition; both which they caused to be pub- on"tSe su?eo?X^ 
Ushed, In the Remonstrance they complained of certain Nation, Decemhor 
raisGhievous Designs of "a* malighaht Party then, before ^^ i^'* 
4e Beginning pt the ParKarhent, grown ripe; and did 

' • tliis KemoQStranqe.is. a fohWul^ of the priacipai Acta of Aj^ 

<^essioir2nd misggvernraent mmTtKe beginning of King Charles's Keign^ '^ 

!!8hB^tlwyj> gc^egatk>a< or ui^dfue as{)e«uy of ex^re$6icH». it is drawo- 
W^WriSa ASlity* See^ uj>on il«is siiliJect, 11% RfeBecti*»nsof'Mr. 
llbQiBag "Ata^v in bis History of this fenious Parlianieot, Boole second* 
tbapjer sepwwi, P96^ 8^,^9i^wf ^ of die Edition of ihe Year. I8li. 
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set-forth what Means had been used for the preventing, 
of it by the Wisdom of the Parliainent, what Rubs they 
had found therein, what Course was Bt to be taken for 
restoring and establishing the ancient Honour9 Givatnessi 
. and Safety of the Crown and Nation. 

ist. And of these Deagns the Promoters and Actors 
were, they said, Jesuited Papists. 

2ndly. The Bishops, and that part of the Clergy that 
cherish Formality as a Support of their own Ecclesiasti- 
cal Tyranny and Usurpation. 

Sdly. Counsellors and Counters, that for private Ends 
(they said ) had engaged themselves to farther the Inte- 
rests of some Foreign Princes. 

B: It may very well be that some of the Bishope^ and 
some of the Court may have^ in Pursuit of their private 
Interest, done something indiscreetly, and perhaps wick* 
cdly. Therefore, I pray you, tell me in particular, what 
their Crinies were : for methinks the King should not 
have connived at any thing against his own Supreme Au* 
thority? 

A. The Parliament were not very keen against them 
that were against the King. They made no Doubt but that 
all that the persons whom they accused had done, had been 
done by the King's Command i but they accused thereof 
the Bishops, Counsellors, and Courtiers, as being a more 
mannerly way of accusing the King himself, and de- 
iaming him to his Subjects : for the Truth is, the Charge 
they brought against him was so general as n0t^ to be 
called an Accusadon, but Railing. At first, they said 
that the Persons whom they so accused nourished Ques- 
tions of Prerogative and Liberty between the King and 
his People, to the end that, seeming much addicted to 
his Majesty's Service, they might get themselves into 
Places of greatest Trust and Power in the Slingdom. 

B How could this be called an Accusation, in which 
there is no Fact for any Accusers to apply thdr Proofs 
to, or their Witnesses ? for, granting that these Ques- 
tions of Prerogative had been moved by them, who can 
prove th^it their End was to gain to themselves and 
Friends the Places of Trust and Power in the King- 
dom f 



■^ Ai A Becoind Accvatibo vras^ Tfatt they cndearoiMQecl 
lo suj^ess the Purity and Power of Reiigioii* 

B. That'a Canting : it is not in Man 'a Power to sup* 
press the Power of Religion* 

A. They meant that they suppressed die Doctrine of 
the Presbyterians^ that is to say. the very Foundadcm of 
the then Parliament's treach^ous Pret^aioM. 

A Third; That they cherished Arminians, Papists, 
aad libertines^ (by which they meant the common Pn>» 
testants, who meddle not with Disputes ) (o the end they 
fltfght compose a Body fit to act according to their Coon- 
ads and Resolotions. 

A Fourth ; That they endeavoured to put the King; 
upon other Courses of raising Money, than by the ordi- 
nary Way of Parliaments. Judge whether these may be 
pmpo'ly called Accusations, or not, rather^ spitefid Rje* 
ftfoaches of the King's Government 

& Methinksthis last was a very great Fault \ for what 
good could there be in putdng the King i^xH^ an odd 
Course of getting Money, when the Parliament was wil- 
&ig to Mij^ly him as far as to the Security, of the King- 
dottle or to the Honour of the King, should be necassaryf 

A. But I told, you before that they would give him 
none, but with a Cohdidon he should i:ut«6f the Heads of 
whom diey pleased^ how fiuthfully soever they had served 
him. And, if he would have sacrificed all his Friends So 
iheir Ambiuon, they would still have found other Excuses 
for denying him Subsidies: for they were resolved to 
take from him the Sovereign Power to t^mselves, which 
Ihey could never do without taking great Care that he 
'tbould have no Money at all. In the next place they 
fut into the Remonstrance, as Faults of them vbose 
Conoflel the King followed, all those Things which, since 
the Beginning of the King's Aeigin, were by them mis- 
liked, whether Faults or not, and wbereof they were not 
able to judge iss want of KnOwledg^e of thf Caused and 
•Motives tlmt induced the King to do them, and were 
jonown only to the King hi»islef, aiid such of his« Privy 
Council as be revealed them to. 

B4 Bat wihat w«f« ttiose particular pretended Fadts^i 

A. 1« The Dissolttdoo of bis .first Parliament at ^Qac^ 
2 if 4 ford. 



fiaad« S. Hie DMohitiooof UsMcood PaiKament, he4\ 
ing in the second Tear of his* Reign* S* The diseohs^l 
Cioo of his Ftoinunent, in the fourth Teir of his Reigxu 
4. The fruitless Expedition appinst Calais 5* The<| 
Peace made with Spain, ni^ereby the Palatines Caoai^ 
was dtserted^^ and Irft to chargeable and hopeless Treas- i 
ties. 6. Tbs sending of Commissions to r^se Money bf I 
way of Loan. 7. Raising of Ship^noney. 8. £nlargew^ 
ment of Forests contrary to Magna CharCa. 9.^ The ^ 
Design of engrossing all the Gunpowder into One Haokd, ' 
and kequng it in ihs Tower of London. lO. A Des%n 
to brbg in the Use of Brass Money. 11. The Finest i 
Imprisonments, Stigmatisings, MudlaticMis, Whippings, 
PillorieSy (Sags, Confinements and Banishments t^ Sea* 
tenoe in the Court of Star-Chamber. 12. The Dis* - 
placing of Judges. IS. Illegal Acts of the Comidl»<^ 
Table. ^ 14* The Arbitrary and Illegal Power of the 
Earl Marshal's Court. 15. The Abuses in Chancery, 
Exchequer Chamber, and Court of Wards. 16. The 
selling of Titles of Honour^ of Judges and Serjeants 
Places^ and other Offices. 17. The Insolence of Bishops 
and other Clerks in Suspensions, ExcommunicattoBS, 
Deprivations and De^radaticms of divers painful and 
learned and pious Ministers. 

£. Were there any such Minuters degraded, deprived^ 
or excommunicated? 

^. I cannot tell ; but I remember I have heard threat* 
ned divers painful, unlearned, and seditious Ministers- 
18. The Exciess of Severity of the High-Comntisskm 
Court. 19. The preaching befcH^e the ]^ng against die 
Property of the Subject, and for the Prerogative o£ the 
King above die Law; and divers other jietty Quarrek 
they had to the Government, which thmigh they were 
laid vfon this Faction, yet they knew they would fall 
upon the Kitig himself in the Judgment of the People, 
/ to? whican, by Printing, it wias communicated. 

Again, after the I^ssolution of the Parliament, May - 
tbe dth, 1 640, they find ocher Faults ; as, the Dissohi- 
ti^i itself} the Imprisoning some Mendiers of both 
Houses ; a foixied Loan of Money attempted in London ; 
the Condmiance of the Convocation^ when the Parlia- 
ment 



ment was ended^ and the Favour shewed to Ptaptsts by 
Secretary Windebank and others. 

B. All this will go current with commoft People for 
MisgoTernmentj and for Faults of the King, though some 
of them were Misfortunes, and both the MisfcMtunes and 
the Misgoternment (if any were), were the Faults of 
the Parliament, who, by denying to give him Money, did 
both frustrate his Designs abroad, and put him upon 
those extraordinary Ways (which they call illegal) of 
nising^ Money at home. 

jf^^ You see what a Heap of Evils they have raised to 
make a Shew of ill Government to the People, which 
they second with an Enumeration of the many Services 
they have done the King in overcoming a great many 
of them» though not all, and in divers other Things ; 
and say, that though they had contracted a Debt to the 
Scots of 22,000L and granted six Subsidies, and a BiU 
of Pole-money worth six Subsidies more, yet that God 
had so blessed the Endeavours of this Parliament, that 
the Kingdom was a Gainer by it; and then follows the 
Catalogue of those good Things they had done for the 
King and Kingdom. For the Kingdom they had done 
|they said) these Things. They had abolished Ship- i 

money ; they had taken-away Coat and Conduct-money, 
and other Military Charges, which they said, amounted 
to little less than the Ship-money* That they suppressed 
all Monopolies, which they reckoned above a Million 
yearly saved by the Subject. That they had quelled 
nving Grievances, meaning evil Counsellors and Actors, 
by the Death of my Lord of Strafford, by the Flight of 
the Chancellor Finch, and of Secretary Windebank, by 
the Imprisonment of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
of Judge Bartlet, and the Impeachment of other Bishops 
and. Judges. That they had passed a Bill for a Triranial 
Pai^ment, and another for the Continuance of the pre-* 
sent Parliament, till they should think fit to dissolve ^ \ 
themselves. , / 

B. That is to say, for ever if they be suffered* But 
the Sum of all these Things which they bad dcme for 
the Kingdom is, that they had left it without Govern- ' 
ment, without Strength, without Money, without Law» 
and without good Counsel. 

^.The, 
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A. They feckoned also putttng^down of the Ifif^ 
Coninussion^ and the abating of the Power of the Ccotf 
ctUTal>le, and of the Bishops and their 0>urts ; thfl 
takix^-away of unnecessaxy Ceretnomes in RetigioA'] 
removing of Mtnisters'from their Livings, that were Ml 
of their Faction^ and putting*in such as were* 

B. All this was but their own^ tod not the King^nrt 
Bu*xne€s» v 

jt. Ihe Good they had done the King waf^ first (dicj 
said) the giving of 25,OOOL a Month for the Relief d 
the Northern Couniies. 

J3. What need of Relief had the Nc»them more than 
the rest of the Counties of England ? 

^. Yes ; in the Northern Counties were quartered ths 
Scotch Army, which the Parliament called-in to opposi 
the King, and consequently their Quarter was to be diw 
charged. 

B. True ; but by the Parliament that called them hu 

ji. Bat they say no ; and that this Mosey was giv«i 
to the Kings because he is bound to protect his Sidi- 
jects. 

B^ He is no farther bound to that, than they to gin 
him Money wherewithal to do it. Th^ is very great bi 
|Nidence to raise an Army against the King, and wii 
that Army to oppress their FetiowSubjects, and Am 
require that the King should relieve them ; that is to say; 
be at the Charge of paying the Army that was raised ts 
fight against him. 

ji. Nay farther ; They put to the King's Accoom ill 
900,000}. given to the Scots, without which diey wodl 
qpt iiawe invaded England; besides many other Hii^ 
that I now remember not. 

B. I did not think there had been so great Impudtnce 
and ^Uainy in Mankmd. 

J. You have not observed the World ]#ng enough ta 
aee all that's ill. Such was their ^Remonstrance, its 1 
have told you : With it they sent a petition coM^atrng 
three' Points* U That his Majesty would- deprive the 
Bishops of their Votes in Parliament, and remove such 
Oppnesttonsin Religion, Church-Oovemment and Dm^ 
cipline, as they had brought^n. 2. That he woqM m 
move from his Couucil ail such pexwae m shontd fte^ 
^' mote 



the People's Grievances, and that he would employ 
great and publick Afikirs such persons as the Parlia- 

it should confide-in. S. That he would not give-away 

Lands escheated to the Crown by the Rebellion in 

nd. 
B. This last Point, methinks, was not wisely put<in at 
jtslime : it should have been reserved, till they had sub- 
bed the Rebels, against whom there wertf yet no Forces 
kit-over. *Tis like selling the Lion^s Skin before they 
Id killed him. But what Answer was made to the other 
ro Propositions? 

ijt. What Answer should be made, but a Denial ? , 
Vbout the same time the King himself exhibited Articles The King goes, with 

Eist six Persons of the Parliament, (five whereof were ^1^3^ ^^ of ^nn-; 
e House of Commons, and one of the House of Lords,) f^ number) to^ mI^ 
sing them of High-Treason ; and, upon the 4thof Janu- the Persons of five 
ry he went himself to the House of Commons to demand ^T^'l r^^» 1«„. , 
ftpse five <tf them to be dehvered-up to him. Bat, pn- whom he had accused ^l 
Ike Notice of this design havng been given them by ofHighTrcaaoo. ^ 
tttte treacherous Person about the King, they had ab- 
sented themselves from the House ; and by that Means 
N»trated Ws Majesty's Intentions. And, after he was 

Ee, theHouse, making a heinous Matter of it, and a high 
ach of their Privileges, adjourned themselves into the xhe Houic of Com- 
r of London, there to sit as a General Committee, pre- mons alarmed at thii 
Ittding they were not safe at Westminster: for the King, :;^5p! ^^^I^p^ 
then he went to the House to demand those Persons, had of Meeting from 
lomewhat more Attendants with him, (but not other- cif^^f Londwi^* / 
iNBe armed than his Servants used to be) than he ordina- > y « «« • J 
By had* And, though the King did aftetwards wave the 
msecution of those Persons, they would not be pacified, 
unless he would also discover to them those that gave him 
Counsel togo in that Manner to the Parliament-House^ ^ • 
to the End that they might receive condign punishment ; 
which was the Word they used instead of Cruelty, 

jB, This was a harsh Demand. Was it not enough 
thtt tjie King should forbear hb Enemies, but also that 
he must betray his Friends ? If they thus Tyrannize over 
the King^ before they have got the Sovereign Power into 
their Hands 5 how will they tyrannize over their Fellow- 
Subjects, when they have gotten it ? * . 
il« So as they did« 

B. How 
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S. H(Mr long .Aaid that Comtmit* in timAoh i -i 

A* Not above two or three Days» and then vert! 
1>rought from L6ii(}dn to^e Parliameot Hoiis^ by Wa«^ 
ter, in great Triamph, guarded with a tumukuous Num^ 
ber of armed Men, there to sit io vSecurity in despight^ 
the King, and make traiterous Acts against him, eudif 
and as mauy^ as they listedt under Favour of theaift Tb* 
mults to frighten-away from the House of Peers all stick 
as were not of their own Faction. For at this l^me Hk 
Rabble was so insolent, that scarce any of the Bishcqtf 
durst go to the House, for fear of Violence upon their Peib 
sons : msomuch that twelve of them excused themselves 
from coming thither ; and, by way of Petidon to the Kjd^ 
remonstrated. That they were not permitted to go qmedy 
to the Performance of that Duty, and prolesdng ag»ttt 
all Determinations, ^' as being of none Effect," that sho«U 
pass in the House of Lords during their forced Absencej 
which the House of Commons taking hold-of, seiitHi| 
to the Peers one of their Members to accuse diem of 
High-Tre9Son ; whereupon ten of them were sent to ifce 
Tower,after which Time there were no more Words about 
An Act of Pariit- their High«Treason ; but there passed a Bill by which 
pri^JthrBbho^'^of "^^ ^^^ deprived of their Votes in Parliament i and o 
thdr votes ?n*X^ ^his Bill they got the King's Assent, And in the Begin- 
BcMAf Lorih. ning of September after, they voted that the Bishop 
should have no more to do in the Government of the 
Church: but to this they had not the King's Assent; the 
\Var being now begun. 

B» What made the Parliament so averse to £|rfs6opacy$ 
and especially the House of Lords, whereof the Bishops 
were Members ? for I see no Reason why they shookl do 
it to gratify a Number of poor Parish*Priests, tljat were 
Presbyterians, and that were never likely any Way in 
serve the Lords, but, on the contrary, to do their best to 
pull^down their Power, and subject them to their Synods 
and Classes, 

^. For the Lords, very few of them did perceive tlie 
Intention of the Presbyterians ; and besides that^ they 
durst not (1 believe) oppose the Lower House. 

B. But why were the Lower House so^ earnest against 
them ? ^ ^ 

j4. Because they meant to make use of their Tenants; 

and 



Bd with pretended SMcdty to make the King and his 

latty odioQs co>the People, by whose Help Uiey were to 

e|t*iip Deioocracy, and depose the King, or to let hiai bava 

be Title only $o bog as he should act for their Purposes^ 

iut not only the Parliament, but, m a Manner, ^1 the 

^«Q|^e of England were their Enemies upon the Account 

)f their Behaviour, as being (they said) too imperious* 

rbis was all that was ccJourably laid to their Charge j 

d|pe main Cause of pulling them down, was th^ Envy of 

the Presbyteriahs that incensed the People against tbeot 

Hid against Episcopacy itself. 

. A How would the Presbyterians have the Church to or the Pmbyteriia 

k governed ? Mode of Church- 

J. By National and Provincial Synods. GovcrnmeBt, 

' B. Is not this tp make the N ational Assembly an Aitlw 
bishop, and the Provincial Assemblies so many Kshops ? 
*\ji. Yes; but every Mmister shall have the DeUghf of 
ijkaaog the Oovemment. and consequently of being able 
lip be revenged on them that do not admire their Learn- 
ipg, and help to fill their Purses, and to ,win to their Seis> 
vice them that do* 

B» It is a hard Case, tha; there should be two Facdona 
to trouble the Coqimonwealtti, without ally Inters in it 
oi their own, other than every particular Man may have^ 
and that their Quarrels afcould be only about Opinions^ 
that is, about who has the 'most Learning ; as if their 
Learning ought to be the Rule of governing all the 
W(HrId« What is it they, are learned in ? Is it Politics 
and Rules of State ? I know it is called Divmity : but I 
hear almost nothing preached but Matter of Philosophy. 
For ReligjcA, in itself, admits of no Controversy. ^Tis a 
Law of the Kingdom, and ought not to be disputed; I 
do not thivk they pretend to speak with God, and know 
his Will^ by any other Way than by reading the Scrip- : 
tnres; which we also do, 

ji. Yes } some of them do, and give themselves put 
far Prophets by extmordioary Inspiration! but the rest 
pietend only (for their Advancement to Benefi<;es and 
Chaige of Souls) a greater Skill in the Scriptures than 
«tber Men bAV^ by reason pf their. Breeding in the 

Univeiw 



Universities, and Knowledge, there gotten^ of the Lm 
Tongue, and some also of the Greek and Hebrei^ 
Tongues, wherein the Scripture was written ; besides 
their Knowledge of Natural Phiiosophj^ which is theie^ 
publickly taught. < 

B. As for the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, U 
was once (to the Detection of Roman Fraud, and to th^ 
Ejection of the Romish Power) very profitable, or ratho' 
necessary. But now that is done, and we have die Scrips 
ture in English, and Preaching in English, I see no grof 
Need of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. I should thioH 
myself better qualified by understanding well the Lan*^ 
gua^es of our Neighbours, French, Dutch, and Itaiiaii.^ 
I thmk it was never seen in the World before the Power 
of P(^)es was set-up, that Philosophy was mudi condBO^ 
ing to Power in a Commonwealth. ' 

jf. But Philosophy, together with Divinity, have ver^ 
much conduced to die Advancement of the Plrofeasod 
thereof to Places of the greatest Authority, next to tM 
Authority of Kings themselves, in the ancient Khigdooi 
of the World, as is manifestly to Be seen in the HiBtoiy 
of diose Times. ^ 

B. I pray you^ dte me some ci die Authors andf 
Places. J 

Of the crett Power ^* ¥mU What where the Drmds of old Time in Bifi 
Gtur ^"*^* t" *^^ ^* France ? What Authority diese had you na^ 
•u manuen ^^ y^ Csesar, Strabo, and others, and especially in Dw 

donas Sicuhis, the greatest Antiquary periiaps that evei' 
was, who speaking of the Druids (whom he caHa^ Saro-^ 
vides) in France, says thus : There be also amongst them 
certain Philosophers and Theologians, that are exceed* 
ingly hon#uTed, whom they also use as Prophetf ; thesis 
Men by thsir Skill in Augury, and Inspection into the 
Bowds of Beasts sacrificed, ioretel what is to come> and 
have the Multitude obedient to them. And a Htde after : 
It is a Custom amongst them, that no Man may sacrifice 
without a Philosopher; because 1[ say they) Men ought 
not to present their Thanks to the Gods, but by theo^ 
that know the Divine Nature, and are, as it were, of the 
same Language with them, md that all good tfainga ought 
by such as these to be prayed-for, 

B. I 
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I oan hardly beUeve that those Druids w^e very 

i, either in Natural Philosophy or Moral/ 

Nor I ; lor they held aad taught the Transmigra*^ 
of Souls from one Body to another, as did Pytha-* 

; whidi Opinion} whether they took from him, or ' 

from them, I cannot tell. 
,)fVhat were the Magi in Persia, but Philosophers and 9^ *^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 

'ogers ? You know how they came to find oar **** 
^fnovat J>y the conduct of a Star, either from Persia itself, 
iham somt Country more Eastward than Judea. Ware 
|)t these *in- great Authority in their Country ? And Bre 
iiey not in niost part of Christendom thought to have 
pniKing$i 

it Egypt hath beetl thought by many the, most ancient Of the Priwts of 
Bs^dbm and Nation, of the World : and thdr Priests had ^^yP^- 
lie greatest Power in Civil Affiurs, that any Subjects 
Jler had in any Nation. And what were they but Phi- 
bophers and Divines? Concerning whom the same 
Kodorus Siculus ssxys thus: The whole Country (of 
hffft) being divided into three Parts, the Body of the 
ff^ts have one, as being of most Cr^t with the Peo- 
|fc, b(Ah for thek Devotion towards the Gods, and also 
hf: their Understanding gotten by Education. And pre- 
tat^ after : For generally these Men, in the greatest 
IKm^ of .all> are tli^ King^s Counsellors^ partly execute 
l|, and partly informing aobd advising; foretelling him 
isD (by dieir Skill in Astrology, and Art in Jnspectioa 
i Sacr^kesJ the Things that are to come, and reading . 
10 him out of their Holy Books^ such of the Acdono 
fa^e recorded as are profitable for him to know. 'Tis 
lot these as in Greece, one Man, or one Woman, that has 
hePriestfaood} but they are many that attend the Honours 
md Sacrifices of the Gods, and transmit the same En^Ioy* 
iBtat to thar Posterity ; which, next ta the King, hath the 
peatist Power and Authority. ^ 

Coacennng the Judicature amongst the Egyptians, be Of the Courts of 
lakh thus : From out of the most eminent Cities, Hiera* J*e'*E^'*tL^^"^ 
^, Thebes^ and Memphis, they cbuse Judges, which ^^ 
U'e a Gouadl not inferior to that of Areopagus m Athens^ 
or that of ti|e Swace in I^acedasmon. When they are 

met. 
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net» being iir Number thktf, tbey ehoSe one fiba 
amongst themselves to be Chief Jwow ; * and die CS^ 
whereof he is, sendech another in his Place. ThisCbU 
Justice wore abcmt Us Neck, bungin a Gold ChahiiHI 
Jewel of predous Stones, the Name of which Jewel wa 
Truth, which wimi the Chief Justice had put on, tbtf 
began the Pleadings &c. and when the Judges had agr^ 
on the Setu^nce, then did the Chief Justice put4ris Jewd 
of Truth to QQ^ of the Pleas. Tou see maw wbift'Po«€ 
was acquired in Civil Matters by the Conjuncture of FU 
losophy and Divinity. ' 

r^/«i. D- * • ftii Lctus.comenowtotheOtomKmweakhof the Jewi 
JewUh cdSSoII. Was not the Priesthood in a Family (namely the Le^ 
yfuX^ as well as the Priesthood of Egypt f Did not the 'Hd 

Priest give Judgment by the Breast-plate of Urim so 
Thummim i Look upon the Kingdom of Assyria, stj 
the Philosophers and Chaldeans. Had they boI hoA 
and Cities bebnging to their Family, efven in Abridoi^ 
Time, who dwek (ytm know) in tJf of* the Chaldesii 

SLyliL^^***^ '° ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^*^^ Aiuhor says thus : The Chatdetosaj 
^ a Sect in Poluics like to that of the Egyptian Priests ; I 

being ordained for the Service of the Gods, they ip4 
the whole Time ofnheir Life in Pbilosophy^ b^g of gri 
exceeding Reputation in Astrology, and pretending mi 
also to Prophecy^ foretelling things to come byPurificam 
tod Sacrifices, and to find out by certain. Incantations i 
preventing of Harm, and the bringfaig to pass Oooi 
They have also Skill in Augury, and in the InterpretaAi 
of Dreams and Wtmders, nor are they unskilAiI in d 
* Art of foretelling by the Inwards of Beasts sacrificed, ad 
have their LeamiDg, not as the Greeks i for the Philoal 
phy of the Chakknns goes to their Family by Traditioi 
and the Son receives it from his Father. 
^tbelPhiloiophers From Assyria let us pass into India, tmd see w1^ 
•Itodjs. Esteem the Philosophers had there. The whole Ma« 

tude (says I>io4orus) of the Indians is divided into sere 
Parts i whereof the first is the Body of Kuiosophers, ft 
Number the least, but for Eminence the first} fyrii^ 
are free from 1 axes, and as they are not iSsMats i 
others, so are no others Masters of them;' By privai 

Md 



tbey are called to the Sacrifiees, and to the Care of 
mis of the Dead, as being thought m5>st beloved of the 
and skUfiil in the Doctrine concerning Hell'; and» 
is Employmenty they recetve<Sifts and Honours very 
lerabl^^ They are also of great Use to the People •. 
Ddia> for, being uk^natthe B^inningof the Year into ^ ^ > 
Great Assembly, they foretell them of great Droughts^ 
It Rainsy also ol Winds and of Sic^esses, and of ^ 
er is profitable for them to know before* hand. 
The same Author concerning theLaws of the Ethiopian^ of the Ethiopians, 
^*" thus : The Laws of the Ethiopians seem very different 
I those of oAer Nations, and especially about the dec* 
of dieir Kings ; for the Priests propound some one of SclinJ^hcir K^^^^^^ 
( chief Men amongst them, named in a Catalogue, and 
K>ia the God (which^ according to a certain Custom, is 
rie4about to Feastipgs) does accept of, him the MuN 
tde elect for their King, and pre$ently adore and hon« 
fiim as a God, put into the Government by Divine 
evidence. The King bsing chosen, he has the manner 
bis life limited to him by the Laws, and does all other, 
tingaaccording to the Custom of the Country ; neither 
larding, nor punishing any Man, otherwise than from 
I Beginnix]^ is ^tablished amongst them bvl^y^. Nor . 
'<|iey to put any Man to Death, (though he be Tondeam- ^ 
h it), but to ?end some .O fficer to him with a Token of 
athi who,. seeing the Token, goes pn^sently to his 
lise^ aad, kills himself presently aften 

lut.the strang^t Thing of all is, that which they The Kin^ were for- 
Concerning the Death of their Kings : for tbs merly very subiervi. 
th;U live in Merged and spend their Titne ^/^.^^^ ^"^** *^^ 
the W<xship and Honour of the Gods, and- 
ia greatest Auth^ty j when they have a mind 
Ht, send a Messengipr to the. King, to bid him diey 
\ijsizx the Gods have give^ such Ordeif, and that the 
mmandrn^nt^of the Immortals are^ no^ by any Medns 
^ neglected by those that are by Natur^ mortal ; using " 
fp pther Speeches tp him, which Men of siftjple Judge* 
fsot, apd that have no^ Reason enough to dispnte against 
pse unnecessary Commands^ as being educated in an old 
(^indelible Custom,are ;€C«itpnt to adinit of« Thereforeift 
oner Times the Kings did obey the Priests, not as bdng 
astered by Force and Arms, but as having their Reason 

2n mastered 
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Bot, in tbe reign of mattered by Superstition. But in the Hme of L — _, 
K:S^f^X:i "• Erjamenes Kif^g of the EthiopiaiMJ, hatllig jM 
mentis Kinu o( KiAi-^ Breeding m Phtlosophy alter the Manntr of tiie Gr^ 
f » fieed the Kings jj^g ||,^ fi^gj ^j^^^ J^^st dkpute their Power, to6k I 

from thM ■ubjcctiou u i!^^j v \.u o u* -. Vn 

to dk»c Priests. as befitted a King, came mth Soldiers to a nace \ 

Abatoti, where was then the Golden Temple of the ! 

Dpians, killed all the Priests, abolished ths CustiMi,' 

rectified the Kingdom according to his Will. - ' j 

B. Though they that were killed were most dsmxm 

Impostors, yet the Act was cruel. ^^ 

A. It was so I but were not the Priests cruel to.«i 

their Kings, (whom a little before they adored as Go Jb^^ 

make-away ttdth themselves? The Kine killed diem fotm 

Safety of bis Person ; they him out of Ambhion,or Dfl 

of Change. The iCing's Act may be covered withtl 

Good of his People: the Priests had no pi«tefl| 

against their Kings, who were certainly rery godly, or c ' 

iney would never have obeyed the Command o£ the PA 

by a Messenger unarmed, to kill themselves. Osar- 

idng, (the best King, perhaps, that ever was,) youiM 

was murdered, having been first persecuted by Vfnti'^ 

the Incitement of Presbyterian Ministers, who mfe tlMi 

fore guilty of the Death of all the men. that fell i^ tl| 

War ; which were, I believe, in England, Scotland, dl 

Ireland^ near 100,000 Persons. 'Had it not beett rami 

better that those seditious Ministers, (which were tti 

perhaps, 1000,> had been all killed, before they M 

. iHmched^ It had been, I confess, a great Massacw 

bot the killing of 100,000 is a greater. ' 

JSc I am glad the Bishops were free from any partk^ 

tion in the guilt of this Business. As ambitious as, dodi 

«ayi they are, it did not appear in that Business ; for tlK 

were Enemies to them that were concerned in it. 

A. But I intend not by those Quotations to comm* 
iMther the Divinity or Philosophy of those heathen Peopfe 
but to shew only what the Reputation of those Scieaci 
can eflfect among the People. For their Divinity iwto w 
tbing. but Idolatry; and their Philo$Diphy (excepting A 
Knowledge which the Egyptian Priests^ and froiil tbei 
.the Chaldeans, had gotten by long Observation and 8tu 
(dy ia Astronomy, Geometry, and Arithmetic ) very little 
imdthat in great part abused in Astrology atid Fortune 

tclto 
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_ y/Hmsv the Divinity of the Clergy ia thig 
on. cmmdered gp9^ from the Mixture (that has been 
oduucad bf the Church of Rome* and in part retaiAcd . 
) of the hj^Ung Philofsophy of Aristotle, aJKl other 
kjB9\di3t has no A$nity with Religion, and serves 
to tireed OiisaffectioQ, Di^ntion, and finally Sedition 
Civil War> (as we have lately found by dear Experi* 
, ia the DiSWences between the Presbyterians and 
ux^pak) is th« truie Religion. But^ for these Difer- ^ 
isnces, both Parties, a^ they came into Power, not only sup- 
the Tenets of pne another, but also whatsoever 
* lookM with m ill Aspect upon their Interest, aiul 
juently all true Philosophy, especially Civil and 
[only which c»n never appear propitious to Ambition^ 
to an Exemption from their Obedience due to the So* 
•ctgn Power, 

After theKiog had ^iccused the Lord Kimbolton^ <a TheProceediogiof 
Mibisr of the Lords House,) and HolUs, Haslerigg, JbeKniftei^ 
pden, Pym, and Stroud, (five Members of the Lower 8ei2e the persons of 
>) of JjSgh-Treason ; gnd after the Parliament had ^^^ members of 
out the Bishops frpm the House of Peers ; they pur- iSn?'"*''' 
fispeciaUy two things in their petitions to his Majesty, 
ieone was^ That the iUng would declare who werj^ 
le Persons that advised him to go^ as he did, to the 
^arliament^House, to apprehend, them, and that he would 
iTe them to theParlii^meot toreceive condignPunishment : 
id this they did in order to stick upon his Majesty the Dis« 
rlionour.of deserting his Friends, and betraying them to 
: his Eoemies. The other was, That he would allow them 
jri^Gttasd out of the City pf London, to be commanded by - 
liie £^1*1 of Essex; for which they pretended they could 
^t eiJse sit in Safety : which Pretence was nothing but an 
apbralding of his Majesty for coining to Pa^Iiatnent better 
iuwfloiiipany'd inan ordinary, to sei^e the said Ave sedtd- 
«4|ii6 Members. ^' ' . . 

^^ B. I see no Reason^ why> in petitioning &r a Guards 
f diey fihould determine it to be out pf the City pf London in 
iipmcttlar, and th^ Command of it to be given, by Name, to 
ipe Earl of Essei ; unless they meant that the Ktnn 
> should understand it to be for a Guard against himself, 
. ^. Thar meaning was, that the King should understand 
^ it ^o^ and (as I verily betteve) they meant: he should take it 
i« . 2 N 2 {ot 
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for an Affront ; and the King himself understanding it 
so, deny*d to grant it ; though he were willing, tf chef 
could not otherwise be satisfy*d» to command such a 
Guard to wait upon them, as he would be respoKible for to 
God Almighty. Besides this, the City of London pedd- 
oned the King (put upon it, no doubt, by some membds 
of the lower House) to put the Tower of London into the 
Hands of Persons of Trust, meaning such as thePafliament 
should approvejof ; and to appoint a Guard for the safely 
of his Majesty and the Parliament. This Method « 
bringing petitions in a tumultuous Manner by great Midfr 
/ tudes of clamorous People^ was ordinary with the House 

of Commons, whose Ambition could nev^ hare been 
' served by way of Prayer and Request, without eztracffdh 
naryTerron 

After the King had wavecl the PjosecutiOIL of the fife 

^ Members, but denyed to make>known to them the Naraci 

>^0f those who had advised him to come in person to tlie 

House of Commons to demand them, they quesdcmedtb 

Attomey-General, who, by the King's Command^ hadtt« 

hibited Articles against them, and voted him to have been 

-thereby a Breaker of the Privilege of Parliament, and, ao 

doubt, would have made him feel their Cruelty, if he hid 

. not speedilv fled the Land« 

About tne End of January, diey made an order of botk 

Houses of Parliament to prevent the going-ov^er of Pqpiiii 

Commanders into Ireland ; not so much fearing that, ai 

that by this the King himself chusing his Commandcfl 

for that Service, might aid himself out of Ireland agaiosl 

the Parliament. But this was no great matter in » 

spect of a petition which they sent his Majesty aboiH 

the same Time^ that is to say, about the 27 th oi 

♦ That ii. ie4i-.4t. 28th ' of January, 1&4I *, wherein they desired, in 

The Parliament pe- Effect, the absolute Sovereignty of England^ dioogii 

titiom the Kine to by the Name of Sovereignty they challenged k noi, 

IteVtcna^ntiofCouo- whilst the King was living : For to the End thai 

ties, ana the otTter the Fears and Dangers of this Kingdom might be re* 

Sf^Mte Kin'S T"^' ^""^^^X ^"^^"^^ ?«^« <^ *«« ^»» «■ 

by an Act of Pariia- Enemies to the Peace of it, might be prevented, theypnf; 
^^\^ liui AOL That his Majesty would be pleased to put jorUiwith, 4. 
uuVaKMi.48. ^^ ^^^^ ^j London; 2. All other Forts; 3. Ih 

whde Mili^ of the Kngdom, into the Hands of >raGk]M»- 
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eons as should be recommended to him by both the Houses 
ef Parliament* And this they style a necessary Petition, 

: B. Were there really any such Fears and Dangers gene- 
n^y conceived here ? or did there appear any Enemies 
H tnat time vfith such Designs as are mentioned in the 
Petition? , 

, A. Yes : but no other fear of Danger^ but such as 
mj discreet and honest Man might justly have of the. De- 
signs of the Parliament itself, who were the greatest Ene- . 
mies to the Peace of the Kingdom that could possibly be. 
'Tis also worth observing, tl*at this Petition began with 
these Words, Most Gracious Sovereigns So stupid they 
Vere as not to know, that he that is Master of the Militia, 
is Master of the Kingdom, and consequently is in Pos* 
session of a nio«t absolute. Sovei:eignty» The King was - 
IK)w at WmHsor, to avoid the Tumults of the Common • 
EWple before the Gates of Whitehall, together with th^ir 
Clamours and Affronts there. The 9th of February after 
die presenting this Petition to him, he came to Hampton- 
Conrt^ and tnence he went to Dover with the Queen and 
thePrincesa of Orange, his Daughter ; where the Queen^ 
Urith the Princess of Orange, embarked for Holland ; but 
the King returned to Greenwich, whence he sent for the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, and so went » 
tJtb them towards York. 

£^ Did the Lords jom with the Commons in this Ped- 
iosBL for the Militia ? 

V -^. It appears so by the Title : but I believe they Durst 
not tut do it. The House of Commons took them for a 
Cyf^er ; Men of Title only, without real Power.. Per- 
haps also the most of them thought, that the taking of the 
Militia from the King would be an Addition to their own 
Power. But they were very much mistaken ; for the House 
tf Commons never intended they should be Sharers in it. 
B. What Aifcwer did the King make to this Petition ? 

Am That, when he shall know the Extent of Power, TheKioji'«An«w«r 
riiicb is intended to be established in those Persons, whom ^"^ *** ***** Peution. 
they desire to be the Commanders ot the Militia in the 
perieni Counties, and likewise to what Time it shall be . 
limited^ that no Power shall be executed by his Majesty 
done ivithout the Advice of Parliament ; then he will de- 
iase^ ihat (for the securing them bovf all Dangers or 
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Jeakmstes of any) his Majesty will be conwnt to put iota 
an the Places, both Forts and Militia in the several Conn^ 
tieS) such Persons as both the Houses of Parliament ^all 
either approve, or recommend unto liim ; so that they de* 
- clare brfore unto his Majesty the Names of the Person* 
whom they approve or recommend ; unless such Persons 
shall be named, agamst whom he shall have jiist aad ua« 
questionable Exceptions. 

B. What Power, for what Time, and to whom, did 
the Parliament grant, concerning the Militia ? 

jtf. The same Power whidi the King had before plaitfed 
in his Lieutenants and Deputy-Lieutenants in the several 
Counties^ and without other Limitation of Time but their 
own Pleasure. 

B0 Who were the Men that had this Power ? 

j1. There is a Catabgue of them printed. Tbey are 

very many, and most of them Lords. Nor is it necessary 

to have them named : for to name them is, in my OptnioDi 

, to brand them with the Mark of Disloyalty^ or of FoBy. 

When they had made a Catalogue of them, they sent k 

to the King with a new Petition for the Militia : Also pr& 

aently after they sent sf Message to his Majesty, praying 

• him to leave the Prince at Hampton-Court j bat the Kmg 

granted neither of them. 

B. Howsoever it was well done of them to get I^ostagGi 

(if they could) of the King, before he went fiiom theito. 

ThmJC' his ^* ^^^ mean Time, to raise Money fof the reducmg 

Aifcnt°of!!^ciof of Iridand, the Parliament invited Men to bring-in Money 

Parliament, for rais- by Way of Adventure, according to these Propositiods. 

SLTnTS/ReS^ *• That two millions and five hundred thousand Acres of 

Land in Ireland should be assigned to the Adventurers in 

this Proposition, 

/. * ^ 

r200 1000 Acres in Ulster, 

For an Adven- ISOO 1 000 Acres in Connaught. 

ture of j450 lOOOAcres in Munster. 

f 600 1000 Acres in Leinster. 

AH accdrding to English Measure, and ccvisistmg of Mea« 
dowy A/ able, and Profitable Pasture; Boggs, Woo*, 
and barren Mountains being cast-in over and above. - 2. 

A Revenue 
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STenue was resenred to the Crpwi^ from Id. to Sd. on 
Acre. 3. That Comrnissions should be sent by'the. 
meiit to erect Manors, settle Wastes and Commons, 
itain preaching Ministers, to create Corporations, and 
[regulate Plantations : The rest of the Propositions con^t 
rn only the Times and Manner of Payment of the 
(ms subscribed by the Adventurers. And to these Pro* ButrefineiteMsenfi 
fe^tions his Majesty assented ; but to the Petition of the ^^^^""^^ ^*'' ^ 
Militia his Majesty denied his Assent. 

J&« If he bad not, I should have thought it a great Won- 

i^r. VSThat Did the Parliament after this ? 

' \An They sent him another Petition, which was pre- 

^ted to him when he was at Theobalds, in his Way to 

Y ork ; wherein they tell him plainly, That^ unless he be 

pleased to assure them hv those Messengers then sent, 

that he would speedily apply his Royal Assent to the Satis* 

fecgdon of their former Desires, they shall be enforced, 

fct the Safety of his Msyesty and his Kingdoms, to dis* 

jtelse of the Militia by the Authority of both Houses, &c. 

They petition his Majesty also to let the Prince stay at St. 

lames*s» or some other of his Majesty *s Houses near Lon- 

uon. They tell him ako, that the Power of raising, or* 

^ring, and disposing of the Militia cannot be granted to , 

my Corporation without the Authority and Consent ot 

Parliament, and those Parts of the fciqgdom, which hava 

fiat themselves into a Posture of Defence, have done no-^ 

thing therein, but by Direction of both Houses, and what 

fe justifiable by the Laws of this Kingdom.. 

. jB. What Answer made the ICing to this? 

A. It was a putting of themselves into Arms, and un^ 
fe Officers such as the Parliament should approve-af, 
4-. They vcted^ that his Majesty should be ags^iix desired 
that the Prince niight continue about London*. Lastly^ 
they voted a Declaration to be sent to hia Majesty by both 
the Houses ; wherein they accuse his. Majesty of a Design 
of altering Religion, though not directly him, but them 
that counselled him ; whom they also accusied of being 
the laviters andFomente^s of the Scotch War, and Fram^i ^ 

er^ofthc Rebellion in Ireland; and upbraid the Kmg 
^ain for ac^gusin^ the Lord Kimbolton, and the fire Mem<« 
Vm^ and pf bein^ privy to the Purpose of bringing*up , 
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fans Army, which was raised against the Scots, to fee ^ 

ployed against the Parlfatnent. To which bis Maj^ 

sent his Answer from Newmarket, Whereupon it 

TIk PariuuDent resolved by both Houses, that, in this Case of Excre 

mmkct an Oniinance Danger, and of his Majesty*s Refusal, the Ordina 

tJiS^AeS?! agrecd.upon by both Houses for the Militia, doth obl^ 

' consent. > the People by the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom! 

and also, that whosoever shall execute any Power over ill 

. Militia, by colour of any Commission of Lieutenar 

without Consent of both Houses of Parlian-^eht, shall ' 

. accounted a Disturber of the Peace of the Kingdoc 

Whereupon his Majesty sent a Message to both Hous 

/ ^Irom Huntingdon^ requiring Obedience to the Laws 

tablished, and prohibidng all Subjects^ upon Pretence 

their Ordinance, to execute any thing concerning th 

Militia,^ which is not by those Laws wtrranted. Upon 

this the Parliament vote a Standing to their former Votes } 

as also, that, when the Lords and Commons in Parliament, 

(which 18 the Supreme Court of Judicature in the King* 

dom,) shall declare what the Law of the Land is ; to hate 

this not only questioned, but contradicted, is a hi<;b 

Breach of the Privilege of Parliament. 

B. I thought that he that makes the Law, ought to 

' declare what the Law is ; for what is it else to make a 

Law, but to declare what it is ? So that they have taken 

from the King, not only the Militia, but also the Legis- 

htive Power. 

A. They have so ; but I make account that the Legis-* 
, lative Power (and indeed all Power possible) is contained 
in the Power of the Militia. After this they seize such 
Money as was due to his Majesty upon the Bill of Ton- 
page and Poundage, and upon the Bill of Subsidies, that 
they might disable him every Way they possibly could. 
They sent him also many other contumelious Messages 
and Petitions, after his coming to York : amongst which 
one was; That, whereas the Lord- Admiral, by IndispOr 
^tion of Body, could not command the Fleet in Persott, 
he would be pleased to give Authority to the Earl of 
Warwick to supply his Place ; when they knew the King 
bad put Sir John Pennington in it before. ' 

^, Ti> what End did the King entertain so niany PetJ^ 

tiops, 



ilohB, Messagae, Declaradeos, and Remoiistraiices, and 
vpttchsafe has Aiaswers to them, whai he coidd noi chme, 
but clearly see^ they were res^ved to take from him his 
Royal Power^ and consequently hk Life? For it could, 
not 3tand vith th^r^ Safety to tec either hin^« or hia Issue^ 
live^ aft?r they had done him so great Injuries. . ^ 

j4. Besides thx8» the Parliament had at the same Time* 
a. Committee residing at York, to spy what his Majesty, 
didj and to inform the Parliament thereof, and also to 
hinder the King from gaining the People of that Gountiy 
to his Party ; So that, when his Maj^ty was cportiag thei 
Gentlemen there, the Committee was instigating the 
Yeomanry gainst him. To which also the Ministers did 
.very much contribute : So that the King lost bis Opport 
lumty at York. 

B. Why did not the King seize the Committee into his 
Hands, or drive them out of the Town i 

A. I know not : but I believe he knew the Parliament 
bad a greater Party than be, not only in Yorkshire^ but 
also in York^ 

Towards the End of April, the King, upon Peddon 
of the People of Yorkshire, to have the Magazine of 
Hull, to remain still there, for the greater Security of the 
Northern Parts, thought fit to take it into his own Hands* 
He had a little before appointed Governour of thai Town^ 
the Earl of Newcastle ; but the 1 bwnrni^^ having been 
already corrupted by the Parliament, refused to receive 
him, but refused not to receive Sir John Hotham, ap- ThcP^li 
pointed to be Governour by the Parliament The King points Sir John ^ 
therefore, coming unto the Town, guarded only by ha tham to be Go?er- 
9wn Servants, and a few Gentlemen of the Country IJaij. 
there-abouts, was denied Entrance by Sir John HodwBif TheKinirdcraaiicli 
who stood uppn the Wall ; for which Act he presently it to be cfeilYered-up 
caused Sir John Hotham to be prpclaimed a Traitor, and '» bim. but is refus- 
aeut a Message to the Parliament, requiring Justice to be john*SS!Sun[ ^^ 
done upon the said Hotham, and that the Town and 
Magazine might be delivered into his Hands^ To which 
theparliament made no Answer^ !but, instead thereof, pub- 
lisbed auother Dcclarj^uon, in which they omitted nothing 
oF their former Slaiiders^gaipst his Majesty's Goyera* 
meur, but inserted certain Propositions declarative of their . 

own 



eva pr^t€ad«d Rigfi^ vit. i. That whaisoerff tWy 4#j 
Clara to be Imw, ought not to be quesdoned by the Kiiiflj 
9. That no Precedents can be Lixnks to boand their P^ 
ceedingB* 3. That a Parliament for the poblick Good .nai 
dispoae of anv Thing* wherein the King or Subject had) 
a Right ; and that thejr, without the Kmg, are this Par^ 
liament, and the Judge of this publick Good» and that th« 
Kin^e Coneent m not neccsaary. 4. That no Mcmbea 
df ather House ought to be troubled for Treason, Fdonjm 
or anr other Crfme^ unless the Cause be first brought be« 
f»re me Parliament^ that they may judge of the Fact, aiu| 
thre leave to proceed, if they see Cause. 5. That tho 
Sov^eign Power resides in both Houses, and that the 
King ought to have no negative Voice. 6. That the 
fevymg of Forces against the personal Commands of the 
King) {though accompsmied with his Presence) is not le- 
vying War against the Kingi but the levyingof War against 
kss politic Person, viz. his Laws^ &c. 7. That Treason 
camiot be comimtted against his Person, otherwise than 
as he is intrusted with the Kingdom, and discharges that 
Trust; and that they have a Power to judge whether he 
have discharged this Trust or not. & That they may 
dispose of th^ King when they will. 

3. This is plain dealing, and without Hypocrisf. 
Cduld the City o^ London swallow this ^ 

ji. Yes} and more too, if need b^. jLondoo, yeit 
ioiow, has a great belly, but no Palate, n^ajr taste of Right 
md Wrong, fa the Parliament^RoU of Henry IV» ar 
mongst the Articles of the Oath the King at his Coronation 
took, there is one runs thus : Concedes Justas Leges ei 
C^Muetudines esse tenendas i et premiues per te eas esse 
fr^egendas^ et ud konar^m^ Dei correborandasf qtM 
vnigus eiegerii f Which the Parliament urged for thi^ 
legislative Authority, and therefore interpret qtufs vitlgui 
eiegerii, which the Peoj^e shall chusei as it the King; 
ab6uld ^ear to protect and corroborate Laws, before d^y 
were made, whether they be good or bad ; whereas tbe 
Words signify no mor^ but that he shall protect and cor< 
fidborife such Laws as thqr have chqsen, that is to say^ 
^ Acts of FtoliaBieiit then i/t being. And in the Ke^ 
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prds of th€EMhe<)tier it is thus : fFtllym grunt t4 hoiA 
pAtf ke^ tk$ Lawn and rightfiU jCmtams wJ^ch tht Can^ 
)ikfndlify (fifUs yrmr Kingdom have, mnd mil you defend 
fktd uphold ikek P^ &e. And th» wa» the Answer hh Mqn 
JKsty made to (hat Point. 

J3. And I think this Answer very full and cldar« Btit^ 
If tbe Word^ were to be interpreted m the other' Sense, 
^et i see no reason y^hy the King shoald be bound ta 
w^ext to them : lor Henry IV. caoie to the Cmown by 
fSXB Votes of a Parliament, not much inferiour in Widced* 
ii^6B 16 this long Parliament^ tlmt deposed and murdered 
tketr lawful King ; saving that it was not tbe FSarliam^nt 
itself^ but the Usurper that murdered King Ric]]ard IL 

^. About a Week after, in the Beginning of Ma^^ The Parliament, tq, 
the Parliament sent the King another Paper^ ^idi they ^^h ^^^^j sendt 
styled the humble Petition and Advice of both ttoasw, SITto^cffi* 
ioataking nineteen Propositions^ ; which when you Aall . 
Ire^r, yod shall be able to ji^dge what Po^er they meaaM 
t€^ feive the King, more than to any one of Ws Subjett&if "" 

The first of them ii this: , 

I. That the Lords, and others of his Mi^esly's Prihry * ' 
Council/ and all great OfEcers of State, both at hMoe tnd 
abroad, be p«t from their Employments, and from his 
€ouneir; saveMly such as ^ould be approved of by both 
Houses of Parliament, and none put into their Places^ but 
ty Apf>rot»tton of the said Houses. And tfatsil all Privy- 
Coimcellors take an Oath for the due Execution of thelf 
^aces, in such Form as shall be agreed upon by tSie said 

«. Tha^ tbe great Affmrs of the Kingdom b^ debated, 
resolved and transacted only in Parliament ; and suc& ^ 
fil^iU presume to do any thing to the Contruy, be resefved 
fe the Censure of the Parliament, and s^h 6tfaeir inatteits 
of State, as are proper for K^ Majesty's Privy-Ccmncilj» 
ehai) be debated, and concluded by such as shall IVom 
fime to tkfie be chosen for that Place by both Houses of 
Parliament ; and that no public Act coneeratng the AlSiift 
of the Kingdom, which are proper for bis priVy'^Cinifieit, 
be esteemed vaHd, as proceeding from the Royal Aulfio* 
l4ty, ui&less it be done by the Advice afid Gdnsent of libe 
Major Part of the Council^ altered uader their Hands : 

that 
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that the .(Council be not more thai> iS, or less than 14 i 
and tb^t when a Councillor's place falls Toid in the intert 
iral of. Parliamcsnty it shall not be supptied without the Asf 
tent of the Major part of the Council ; ^d that such 
Choice also shall be void^ if the next Parliament after con* 
firm it not, 

3. That the Lord High.Steward of England, Lord 
High-Constable, Lord-Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great 
SeaJj Lord-Treasurer, Lord Privy-S^al, Earl-Marshal, 
Lord-Admiral, Warden of the Cinque Ports, Chief 
Govemour of Ireland, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Master of the Wards, Secretaries of State, the two Chief- 
Jusitices and the Chier*Baroa, be always chosen with the 
Approbation of botii Houses of Parliament ; and, in the 
Intervals of Parliament, by the. Major part of the Privy* 
CounciL 

4. That the Government of the King's Children shall 
be committed to such as both Houses shall approve^f^ and 

< ifk the Intervals of Parliament, such as the Privy*Co¥incU 

shall aj^rove-pf ; that the Servants then about theo^ 
against whom the Houses have just Exception, should be 
removed. 

Sa That no Marriage be concluded, or treated<if, for any 
of the King'e Children, without the Consent of Pariia^r 
ment. 

G. That the Laws in Force against Jesuits, Priests, and 
Fofisii Recosaats, be strictly put in Exiecution. 

.?• That the Votes of Popish Lords in the House of 

. Peers be taken-away, and that a Bill be passed for thf 

£ducatbn of the Children of Papists in ihe Protestant 

, 8* That the King will be pleased to reform the Church^ 
Government and the Liturgy, in such Manner as both 
Houses of Parliament shall advise* 

9. That he would be pleased to rest satisfied with that 
Course thai the Lords and Commons have a{^^inted for 
jOrdering the Militia, and recall his Declarations and Pro 
damadons against it. ; 

. ' 10«. That such Memb^s as have been put out of any 
Place, cw Office, since this Parliament began, may be re- 
stored, or have Satisfactioiu 

IL 
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^ 11. That all Privy^Councillors and Judges tak^ kn 

th, <the F6rm whereof shall be s^eed-on, andiBetded 

Act of Parliament) for the maintaining the Peddon of 

[ght^ atid of certam Statutes made by the Parliament* 

1 2. That all the Judges and Officers phced by ApprO- 

l^tion of both Houses of Parliament, may hold their 

rlsLces quant diu bene se gesserint. 
1 S. That the Justice of Parliament may pass upon all ' 
I^Unquents^ whtether they be within the Kingdom, or fljkl 
0iat of it ; and that all Persons cited by dther Houae of 
P^liament may appear and abide the Censure of Pariiati* 
tnent. 

14. That the General Pardon offered by hjis Majesty be 
gtnnted with such JBxceptions, as shall be advised by both 
Houses of Parliament. - 

-B. What aspitefiifL Article was this ! All the rest pro- 
ceeded ^om Ambidof , which many Times welknatured 
M<en are subject to; but this proceeded from an inhuman 
'Uid devilish Cruelty. 

' ^. IS. That the Forts and Casdes be put under the 
Command of such Persons, as, with the Approbadon^f 
the Parliament, the King shall appoint. 

16. That the extraordinary Guards about the King be 
fli^harged : and for the future none raked, but according 
to the Law in case of actual Rebellion, or Invaaon. - 

£• -Methinks these very Propositions sent to the Kmg 
are an actual Rebellion. 

A. 17- That his Majesty enter into a more strict Alli* 
ance with the United Provinces, and other ndghbouriag 
Protestant Princes and States. 

18. Tliat his Majesty be pleased, by Act of ParKa^ 
ment, to clear the Lord Kimbolton^ and the five Mem« 
bers of the House of Commons, in such Manner as that 
future Parliaments may be secured from the Consequence 
of that evil Precedent. 

19. That his Majesty be pleasect to pUss a Bill for res* 
training Peers made hereafter, from sitting or vodng in 
Parliament, unless they be admitted with Consent of bolli 
Houses of Parliament. 

These Propositions b^ing granted; they promjse to apply 
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llMttielfM to joegdbtt Us Maje^ 

Ainsmge, md toaettle it t9 the Support of bis IBk 
.D^oihriii Honour ud Pkiicjr ; apd »}90to pat OielTq 

of HiiUimo tttcb Haids as kit Majesty ^U ^^^loiQtr ' 
. Consent of BsrlisiiMit : 
' £• fa not that io put it imo such Hands as Iw ; 

jesty shall appoint by the Gmsem of the P^dfjo 
. vUch b no snore thn to keep it in their Hitiuis as 

Did they want, or think the King wanted cc 
.SeMs, so as not to perceive that their pMiwe 

was worth nothing? ( 

^IriieKiogrefaieito ^. After the sending of these Propositions to m 

ESS;'2r"K»g» ^ W» MM«ty'8 Refonl to gram tb«|k^ 
Ptetlet prejMue iM^pui^ OB both Sxdes^ to prepare for War. ^Bfrrflll 
fte W«r> rsned a Guard for his person in Yarksbke^ aod jW 

Parfiament diereupon having voted, that the King io^ 
tended to make War upon his Parliament, geircQedsi^ 
far the 'mufltering and exercising the People in Ann^i 
and published Propositions to invite and encoucage thesii 
to bring in either ready Money or PIate» or to promiie| 
suMler their Hands to furnish and maintam certain Kuii-! 
bers of Horse, Horsemen and Arms, for the Def<»ce of ! 
Ae King and Parliam^^( meaning by King» as tbef 
had fiarmeily declined.*^ his Person, but his Lavs) 
promising to repay their Money with interest of eJiii 
the 100^ and the Value of their Plate» with 12c/l« the 
Ounce for the Fashion. On the other ade the Mm 
came to Nottingham, and there did set-up his Stand' 

: ardtRoyalf Md aentrout Commksions of Array, to call 
those to Unit who, by the ancient Laws of Englandi 

*«ere bound to serve him in the War& Upon thb 

'Occassso there parsed divers Declarations between the 
King and Pariiaiaent, concerning the Legality of thb 

:ArnEy» sduch are too long to tell you at this Time. 

B. Nor dp I desire to hear any Mooting about tbtt 
^Question : for I think that general Law of Solus Populif \ 

I and the Rijght of defending himself, against those that bad 

.ifeiken froni him the Soverdgni Power, are sufficient to 
make legal whatsoever be should do, in order to the B^ 

*cofery of his Kingdom^ or to the punidiing of the 

.Eebels. 




f^-^' tn the mean time Ae Parfkwieiit wtiai ia Armf,^ 
^'^ mftife the Eari of Eiseic GeAeial tbim>f; i^arfakh 
tlfey declared what thef memc fermeilf, mhe^ thlqf 
^iticmedthe Kfaig fer a Guartl to be cMimiiaded bj ti» 
id £ari of Essex : aiid aow Che Klag sanda^cait hia Pro- 
M&nmtiohs, forbidd&lg Ob^(fienc6 to cb« Oidefs af the 
"^ rliament eoneerning the MSitia $ and the Parlipuneat 
ds out Orders against theEjiecutbn of theCoBmisaioDa 
Arrty. Hitherto, though it were a War be£cbej yat 
:^re Mras no Blood shed $ they ahetat oaaanoibar noAttig 
Jt>ut Paper. 

^^ J? . I understand now how the Pleu'llamefit daattoy^d the 
IPteace oT the Kingdom ; and how eaiily, by ^ Heljp ff 
Nfefitious Presbyterian Ministers, and of ambtdoua^ ifMr«» 
iBmt, Orators, iliey reduced this Govemmmi iAtoAaar* 
"^hy : but I b^Kere it will be a hard«- Task far idw& «a 
Hlte^g-in Peace again^ and settfe the Goyeraoieilt^Sdiarlb 
* the iiL is elves, or any other Govemour or Form of Gowni- 
' meat. For^ granting that they obtamed the Victoty iiidiis 
^Wslr, they must be bfeholden for it to the Valour, good 
/Conduct, or Felicity, of those to whom they give the C(»a« 
xaand of their Armies ; especially to the General : whose 
good Success will, without Doubt, draw with it the Love, 
and Admiration of the Soldiers ; so that it will be in hia 
"Power, either to take the Government upon tumseUv of 
to place it where himself thinks good. In which case^ if he 
take It not to himself, he will be thought a Fool j and, if 
he do, he sliall be sure to have the Envy of bis subordi- 
nate Commanders, who will look for a Share, either in the 
present Government, or in the Succession to it : for they 
/will say, Has he obtained this Power by his own EffcHts 
without our Danger, Valour, and Counsel? and must 
, we be his Slaves, whom we have thus raised f or is not 
I dxere as much Justice on our Side against him, as was on 
his Side against the King ? 

ji. They will^ and they did say so ; insomuch that the 
Reason why Cromwell, after he had gotten into his own. 
Hands the absolute Power of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
bnd, under the Name of Protector, did never dare to take 
upon him the title of King, nor was ever able to settle it 

upon 



vpon'hiiChiUffeii. His OfEcei^ would not sufiertt^ as pre« 
tending after his I>eath to succeed him ; nor -would the 
Army consent to it, because he had ever declared to 
them, against the Government of a single Person. 

B. B^ to return to the King^ Wtot Mean^ had he 
to pay ; what provision had he to arm ; nay, to levy an 
Army able to resist the Army of the PaHiamenr, main- 
tained by the great Purse of the City of London, and 
Contributions of almost ail the Towns Corporate in 
Eiigbiid, and fwiiished with Arms as fully as they couki 
reqmrer 

A. 'Tis true« the King had great Disadvantages : and 
yet, by little and little^ he got a considerable Army^ with 
which he so prospered, as to grow stronger every Day, 
and the Fkrliament weaker, till they had gotten the Scots, 
with an Army of 21^000 Men, to come mto England to 
their Assistance. But to enter into the particular Namh 
liaa of what was done in the War, I have not now Time. 

B Well then, we will talk of that at next meeting. 
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. W^E left^ff at thePreparadons on both SidesforWar: 
hich when I considered by myself»I was mightily puzzled 
) find-out what Possibility there was for the'King to equat 
le Parliament in such a Course ; and what Hopes he had 
f Money, Men^ Arms, fortified Places, Shipping, Cpun* 
I, and Military Officers, sufficient for such an Enter* 
ize against the Parliament, that had Men and Money 
much at command, as the City of London, and other 
Drporation-ToWns were able to himish, which was more 
an they needed. And, for the Men they should set« 
rdi for Soldiers, they were, almost all of them, spight- 
Dy bent against the King and his whole Party ;' whom 
ey took to be dther Papists, or Flatterers of the King, 
bold and avaritious adventurers^ that had deseed to 
ise their Fortunes by the Plunder of the City and other 
irporation-Towns. And, though I believe not that they 
ye more valiant than other Men, nor that they had so 
och Experience in the War, as to be accounted good 
idiers ; yet they had that in them^, which, in time of 
itde, is more conducing to Victory than Valour and 
[perieace both together; and that was Spight. 
And for Arms, they had in their Hands the chief Ma- 
ones, the Tower or London, and the Town of King« ' 
n upon Hull, besides most of the Powder and Shot 

So that 
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that lay in sereral Towns, for the Use of the 
Bands. 

Fortified Places there were -not many then in Ko£ 
and most of them in the Hands of the Parliament. 

The King^s Fleet was wholly in their Coiiunand 
the Earl of Warwick. 
\ Of Counsellors they needed no more than such as ' 
; of thejr own Body; so that the King wa^ every 
in&riour to them, except it were perhaps in Officers^ 
TheEarfof fiMexit ^J^ I cannot compare their Chief Officers. Fcmt 
mtde General of the p^Uament, the Earl of llssex (after the Parliament L 
r^rtkuMii Anny. ^^^^ ^j^ y^^^ ^^ ^^^^ General of all their Fore 

. both in England and Ireland; from whom all other 
manders were to recdve their Commissions^ 
^^ . B. What moved them to make the Earl of Essex t 

General ? And for what cause was the Earl of Essex. 
^pleased with the King, as to accept that Office f 
A. I do not certainly know what to answer to 
of those Questibns : But the Earl of Kssex had 
^ the Wars Abroad^ and wanted neither Experience, Ji 
• ment, nor Courage, to perform such an Und< 

And besides that, you hare heard, I believe, how ^ 
Darling of the People his Father had been before 
and what Honour he had goiten by the Success p 
Enterprize upon Gales, and in some othe;* Military 
tions* To which I may add, that this Earl himself 
not held by the People to be so great a favourite at Cc 
as that they might not trust him wirh their Army a£ 
the King. And by this you may perhaps conjectisre i 
Cause (or which the Parliament made Choice of hkn i 
General* 

- B. But why did they think hkn discontented with 
Court? 

A. I know not that ; nor indeed that he was so. 
came to the Court as other Noblemen did, when Occasicil 
was, to wait upon the King ; but had no Oflfce, till i 
little before this Time, to obUge him to be there continu 
ally. But I believe verily, that thfe tJnfortunateness of lu 
Marriages had so discountenanced his Conversation wid 
the Ladies, that the Court could not be bis proper £le 

meal 
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(It, unless he had some extraordinary Favour there to* 
ince that Calamity : but for particular Discontent froBi 
JCong, or Intention of Revenge for any supposed Dis« 
:e, I think he had none/ nor that he was any way« 
ted to Presbyterian Doctrines, or other Fanatick Te- 
izx Church or State ; saving only, that he was carried** . 
Ifi^ "with the Stream (in a manner) of the whole Nation, i ' 
ik that England was not an absolute, but a mixt, f ' 
chy : not considering that the supreme Power must \ '' 
ys 1>e absolute, whether i t be in the King, or in th^ { 
filament; 

^. Who wa& the General of the King's Army ? 
p4. None yet, but himself; nor indeed had he yet any Prince Rupert," th« />, 
\rmy ; but ib^e coming to hint at that Time his two King's nephew, it . " 
jllplWs^ the Princes Rupert and Maurice, he put the Sg^.^S^''^^* f^ 
jmrnnand of his Horse into the Hands of Prince Rupert^ * ^ ;'^ 

Man, than whom no Man living has a better Courage, 
ar was mpre active and diligent in prosecuting his Com* 
" - ins J and, thou^ but a yoiing Man then, was not 
t &xperi€9ice in the conducting of Soldiers ; as 
ig been an Actor in part of his Father*s Wars in 

... ^y- 

^ JB. But how could the King find Money to pay such 
h Army as was necessary for him to make head against / 

^ Parliament ? 

^. Neither the King nor the Parliament had much Money 
jl^lliat Time, in ibeir own Hands, but were fain to rely 
uG^.the Benevolence of those that took their Parts. 
Brherein I confess, the Parliament had a mighty qv^ 
|uly;uitage. Those that helped the King in that kind 
Were only Xords and Gentlemen, who, not approving 
lie proceedings of (he Parliament, were willing to un* 
lertake the Payment every one of a certain Number of 
borse-Soldiers ; which cannot be thought any very great 
Assistance, the Persons that payed them being so few. For 
jOther Moneys that the King then had, I hav^ not heard 
ff any, but what he borrowed upon Jewels in the Low- 
^untries. Whereas the Parliament had a very plentiful The two Houses of 
yppntribution, not only from London^ but generally from ne'^^'^^^J'h^^^sJ^*^''^"''' 
^tbeir Faction lA all other Places of England, upon cer- oFthe*war* by^C^! - 
^tam IVopositions (published by the Lords and Commons rowing u of tUe peo- 
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pie who were wiiTtti in «f une 1 648. at ivhich Time they had nevly TOted, iBat 
SkS u1;*pSviS tlielOagkiieiUted to make War upon dieiB) for ta^^ 
Kith ibr (he r«f>i9^ Ib of Money or Plate to mabtain Horse and Horsemei^ 
mentofit, ia Jme» antf ao buy Artotfer the PlnesermtbBof the pddUt Peace, 
^^^ <nd for the Defence of the King, and both Houaesef 

Farliainem : fisr the Ropaymait of which Moaey aai 
Ftote they were to hare tho PtaUkk Fakh. 

B. WhatPnbficlt Faith is there, when there is no Pub- 
ttckf What is it that can be cflled Publick in aCifii 
War without the King ? 

A. The Truth is, the Security was notlAig woith | 
but it served welt enough to gull those sefitioos Block* 
beads, that were more fond of Change in th^ Gofcm^ 
Aient^ than cither of their Peace or £eir Profits 

Having by this Means gotten Contributions iixm tboie 
liurt were-well-affiscted to their Cause, they made I^ tf 
U afterwards to ibrce the Kke Contribution from otheis: 
AndT IB MovemW* fer in November followine thev made an Ofdinance Ihr 
i64«, they raited mo. i^flgesnng also of those, that nad not contr&uted then^ 
sejUycompiiJiioii. ^ j^ contributed, but not proporrionably to thek 
Estates. And yet this was contrary to what the PurSai 
inent promised and declared in die Propositions them- 
selves ; for they declared in the ^rst Propoaiticm, Thu 
no Msn*s Afiecrion should be measured by the Ptopoi^ 
tion of his Ofier, so that he expressed his good Witt tt 
^ Service in any Proportion wimtsoever. 
And, in Ifsrch, ' Besides this, m the Beginnbg of March fellowrifl|( 
i^^fi^ **^yj"' they made an Ordinance to levy weekly affreat Sum el 
fi^^m ^7 Money upon every County, City, Town, Fbce and Per 
contributioBi son of any Estate almost in England ; which weddN 

ihrosg)iottt£BgUsd. g^ /33 „^ j^pp^ by the Orfinahce itself, printed soil 
publksied in March 164f, by order of both Hotise^ 
comes to almost SS,O00i!» and consequently to- abov^ 
1,700,000/. for the Tear. They had beddea nil tlik 
' tfie P^fitB c^ the King's Lands and Woods, and whM9o 
eva* was remaining unpaid of any Sub^dy fwraerij 
granted him, and the Tonnage and Poundage usuaH] 
deceived by the Kmg ; besides the Profit of the Seques- 
trations di great Persons, whom %they pleased to voh 
DelinquentSi and the {^(^t$ of the Bishops^ Laad^ 

wind] 
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||Ud& 'djef took to thcoiteWeft m Yetr «r a Uttle moit 
pftorw 

tJi. Sedaq^tben thePariiaiMm hadiochAdvaat^ 
9 King in MonejTt ud Arms^ and Multitude of Me% 
M had in their Hands die King's Beet j I caimot isiah 
pne what Hope the King^ould have, either of Victory^ 
Inmless he resigned into their Hands the SpTereignty) or 
if •ubtistingt For I amnot well beUeve he had any Adw 
vantage of them, either in GounsdUors or Conduclpfiy 
i»r in the Resoluticms of his SoIdler$. 
* ^/tf« On the ccmtnxy, I think he had dto aeme Disad* 
MatBge in that : For, though he had as good Officers, at . 

least, as any who then served the Par Kaaient, yet^ I doubt* 
Jae had not so usefiil Counsd as was necessary i and» for 
|a^ Soldiers^ though they were M&% as stout as those of 
^be Fafftiament, yet, because thar Valour was not sharp- 
iSSied so with Malice^ as theirs was. of the other Side, 
,they fought not so keenly astheir Eoemies did : Amcmgsc 
<V)iioni there were a great many London i\|>pr»tices» wbo^ 
Sot want of Experience in the War, would have been feanr- 
Jul enc^h of Death and Wounds aq)proaching visibly in 
glistering Swords ; but, for want of Judgementj scarce 
tjbougfet of such Death as comes invisibly in a Ballet, and 
^crefore were very hardly to be driven out of the, Field. 

B. But what Fault do you find, in the King's Couti- 
jt^ors^ Lords^ . and other Persons of Quality and JExpe- ^ 

Only that'Fault, whkh wasgeaentlly in.the.wfaole 
which was, that thejTtHou^t the UovemiQeitf of 
was not an absdiute, but a mixt, .Monarchy} aodj 
tfaat^ if the King diould clearly subdue this Parha«nea^' 
im Power would be whatever he pleased to mike it, and 
theirs as little as he pleased ; which they counted Tyranny. 
This Qjanion, though it: did not lessen their Endeavour 
to gain the Victory for the Kin^ in a Battle^ when ^ 
Battle could not be avmded, yet it weakened their £a. 
deavQur to procure him an absolute Victory in the War.. 
4od for this Came, notwithstanding that ^hey saw that 
ihei^liainept wa^ firmly resolved* to take alt Kili^y 
Power, whatsoever out of his Hands j yet their Counsel 
to tbeKjBgwas> upon allOccaaon^ tooflSsr Pro^itioas 
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to them of Treatj and Accommodation, and to make afli 

f)ublish DeclaratioDS, vhich any Man might easily hafl 
breseen would be fruitless ; ana not only so, but also 4 
great Disadvantage to those Actions by which the KioM 
was to recover his Crown* and preserve his Life : For-S 
took^off the Courage of the best and forwardest of his 
Soldiers^ that looked for great Benefit by thehr Serrict 
out of the Estates of the Rebels, in case they should suh* 
due them ; but none at all^ if the business shouM.be 
ended by a Treaty. 

S. And they had Reason t For a Civil War never ends 
by Treaty without the Sacrifice of those, who were ott 
both Sides the sharpest. You know well enough how 
things passM at the Reconciliation of Augustus and An- 
' tonius in Rome. Bat I thought, that, after they- once bek 

gan to levy Soldiers one again^ another^ they wcmld net 
any more have returned, on either Side, to Declarations^ 
or other Paper-War ; which, if It could have done any 
Good, would have done it long before this, 

jl. But seeing the Parliament continued writing, and 
set-forth their Declarations to the People against the Law- 
fulness of the King's Commisnon of Array, and sent Pe* 
tidons to the King, as fierce and rebellious as ever they 
had done before, demanding of him. That he would dis- 
band his Soldiers, and come-up to the ParliaisCTit, and 
leave those whom the Parliament called Delinquents 
(which were none but the King's best Subjects) to thar 
Mercy, and pass such Bills as they should advise himi 
I ^ would you not have the King set-fprth Declarations and 

Proclamations against the legality of their Ordinances, 
by which they levied Soldiers against him, and mismx 
those insolent Peiidkms of-theirsl 

B. No ; it had doi^ himno good before, and there- 
fore was not likely to do him any afterwards. For the 
common People, (whose Hands were to decide the Con^ 
troversy,) understood not the Reasons of ekber Paityj 
and for those, that by Ambition were once set upcm the 
Enterpriae of changing the Government, they cared flot 
much what was Reason and Justice in the Cause, but 
what Strength they might procure by seducing the Mul- 
titude with remonstrances from the Parliami^nt-Housey 
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pt by Sermons in the Churdies. And to their Petitions I 
imauld not have had .any Answer made at all, more than 
Hiis^ *5 that, if they would disband their Army, and pu€ 
^Ihemselves upon his Mercy, they should find him more 
f;racioii6 than they expected/* 

• jti. That had been a gallant Answer indeed, if it had 
fHToceeded from him after some extraordinary great 
Victory in Battle, or some extraordinary Assurance of a 
Victory at last in the whole War. 

B. ^Why ? What could have happened to him worse 
Ann at length he suffered, notwithstanding his gentle An- 
swers, and all his reasonable E>eclarations ? 
j1. Nothing ; but who knew that ? 
J5. Any Man might see, that he was never like to be - 
restored to his Right without Victory ; and such his Stout- 
TOSS being known to the People, would have iH'ought to 
his Assistance maiiy more Hands than all the Arguments v ' 
of Law, or Force of Eloquence couched in Declarations 
and other Writings, could have done, by far : and I won- 
der what kind of Men they were that hindered the King 
from taking this Resolution ? 

-rf. You may know by the Declarations themselves, 
(which are very long and full of Quotations of Records, 
and of Cases formerly reported ;) that the Penners of them 
were either Lawyers by profession, or such Gentlemen, 
as had the Ambition to be thought so. Besides, I told, 
you before, that those which were then likeliest to have ' 

their Counsel asked in this Business, were averse to ab^ 
solute Monarchy, a s also to absohite Democracy, or Aria* 
f ocrac y,; all which GfoveriTmeniS they esteemed Tyranny^ / 
and were in Love with a sort of Monarchy, which they used 
to praise by the Name of mixiJ^onarcfyjf, though it were . 
indeed nothing ebe but jjojre Anarchy. And those Men, 
whose Pens the Eang most used in these Controversies of 
Law and Politics, were such (if I have not been miisiji* 
formed) as having been Members of this Parliament, had 
declaimed against Ship^Money, and other extra-^parliai^ 
mentary Taxes, as much as any ; but^ when they saw the 
parliament grow higher in their Demands, than they 
thought they would have done, went«over to the King's 
party. 
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B. Who were tfiose? 

jt. It 18 Qot necessary to name any Man^ seemg I 
J { widertaken only a sbon Narration of the FoUics and 
/ ^ Faults of Men^ during this Trouble ; but not (by n: 
1 the Persons) to give you^ or any Man else, Occa^on 
• esteem them the less^ now that the Faults on ail Sid 
have been forgiven, ^ 

B. When the Business was brought to this Height, bjjfi 
i levying of Soldiers^ and seiadng of the Navy and Armw 
teid otner Provisions on both Sides^ that no Man was soF 
blind as not to see, that they were in an Estate of War one 
against sgiother $ why did not the King, by Prodainatioa* 
or Message, according to his undoubted Right, dissolvei 
the Parliament, and thereby diminish, in some decree, the 
Authority of their Levies, and of other their unjust Or* 
dinancesr 

ji. You have forgotten that I told you, that the King 
himself (by a Bill that he passed, at the same time vfaen 
he passed the Bill for the Execution of the Earl of Straf* 
ford,) had given them Authority to hold the Parliament ^ 
till they should, by Consent of both Houses, dissolve I 
theinselves. If dierefore he had by any ProdamatioOi ^ 
or Message t<^ the Houses, dissolved them, they would, I 
to their former Defamations of his Majesty's Actions, 
"— 1^^^ added this, that he was a Breaker of his word ; and 

not only, in Contempt of him, have continued their Se^ | 
sion, but also have made Advantage of it, to the Increase j 
and strengthening of their own Party, j 

B. Would not the King's raismg of an Army against ' 
them be interpreted, as a Purpose to dissolve theni^ by i 
Force ? and was it not as great a breach of Promise to | 
scatter them by Force, as to dissolve them by Proclama« i 
tion? Besides, I cannot conceive, that the passing of 
that Act,, was otherwise intended than conditionally i so 
lopg ^ ^hey should not ordain any thing contrary to. the 
^yereign Right of the King ; which Condition they had 
l^iready, by many of their Ordinances, broken^ And I 
think, that ^yen by the Law of equity, (which is the un- 
alterable Law of Nature,) a Man that has the Sovereign 
Power, cannot, if he would, give-away the Right of any 
thing which it is necessary for him to retain for the good 
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Joyemment of his SiAjects, unless he do it in exprefis- 
KTords, saying, that he will hate the Sovereign Power no 
anger. For the giving^awajr that, which, by Conse- \ \ 
[oence only^ draws the Sovereignty akmg with it, is not^ 1 
think, a giving-away of the Sovereignty, but an Error 5 ! 
nch as works nothing but an Invalidity in the Gnijit itsetfl 
!Lnd such was the lUng's passing of this Bill for th^ con« 
tnuing of the Parliament as long as the two Houses '.^ 
deased. ' But, now tha^ the War was resolved-on, on '< 
)oth Sides^ what needed any more Dispute in Writing? 

ji. I know not what need they had : But^ on both Sides^ 
hey thought it needful to hinder one another, as much * 
IS thev could, from leyvingpf Soldiers. And therefore 
:he King did set-forth Declarations in Print to make the 
People know^ that they ought not to obey the Officers of 
the new Militia, set-up by the Ordinance of Parliament^ 
md also to let them see the Legality of his own Corn- 
InisQons of Array. ^ And the Parliament^ on their part, 
did the like to justify to the People the said Ordinance^ 
and to make the Commission of Array appear imlawful. 

B. When the' Parliament were levying of Soldiers, 
was it not lawful for the King to levy Soldiers to defend 
himself and his Right, though there had been no other 
Iltle for it, but hisf own Preservation^ and though the 
Kame of a Commission of Array had never before b^n 
beard-of? ' • ' 

A. For my Part (T think) there cannot be a better Title 
for War, than the Defence of a Man's own Right. But 
die People, at that Time, thought nothing lawful for the 
King to do, for which there was not some Statute made 
by Parliament. For the Lawyers, I mean the Judges of 
the Courts at Westminster, and some few others, thou^ 
hut Advocates, yet of great Reputation for their Skill in 
the Common Laws and Statutes of England, had infected 
most of the Gentry of England with their Maxims and 
Cases prejudged, which they call Precedents ; and made 
them think so well of their own Knowledge in the Law^ 
that they were very glad of this Occasion to shew it against 
the King, and thereby to gain a Reputation with the Par- 
liament of being good Patriots, and wise Statesmen* 

JB« What wastlus Commission of Array ? 
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Of the Kiog*i Com. j1. King '^^lliam the Conqueror had gotten Into 
auiiioM of Array. ^3^ j^^ j^^ Victory, all the Land in England, of which 
disposed some Part, as Forests and Chases, for his * 
creation ; and some Part to Lx)rds and Gaitlemen 
had assisted him, or were to assist him, in the Wars : 
iHiich he laid a Charge of Service in his Wars, for 
to serve him with more Men, and some with fewer, ac 
ing to the quantity and value of the Lands he had 
them; whereby^ when the Khig sent Men unco th( 
with CommisFiuns, to make use of their Service, d 
were obliged to appear with Arms and to accompany tli 
King to the Wars for a certain Time, at their od| 
Charges* And such were the Commissions by whidi 
this King did then make his Levies. • 

B. Why then was it not legal ? 
j4. No doubt but it was legal ; but what did cbtt 
^ / amount to with Men that were already resolved to ac- 
/ knowledge for Law nothing that was against their Desigft 
of abolishing Monarchy, and placing a Sovereign and a^ 
/ 8olute> arbitrary, Power in the House of Commons* | 
if j B. To destroy Monarchy, and set-up the House of 

/ Commons are two Businesses. . 

yi. They found it so at la^t; but did not think it so then. 
jB. Let us now come to the >» ilitary part | 

yt. I intended only the Story of their Injustice^ ImpUH 
dencfe, and Hypocrisy ; therefore for the proceeding a£j 
the War, I refer you to the History thereof written at large i 
in English. I shall only make use of such a Thread as ! 
is necessary for the fiiling-up of such Knavery and Folljr 
also, as I shall observe in their several Actions. | 

The King summons F^om York the King went to Hull, where was his 
Sir John Hotham, Magazine of Arms for the Northern parts of England, to 
Hull to^Iurrendcrlt *7 ^^ *^y would admit him. « The Parliament had naade 
to"hiiD°bu7?s refus- Sir John Hotham Govemour of the Town, who caused 
ed entrance into it. the Gates to be shut, and presenting himself upon the 
Aprij, w, ie4». n^jj,3^ flj^jjy j^j^j^j i^j^ Entrance ; for which the King 

caused him to be proclaimed a Traitor ; and sent a Mes- 
sage to the Pai'liament to know if they owned the Action. 

£. Upon what Grounds ? 

J. Their Pretence was this, that neither this, nor any 
other Town in England^ was otherwise the King's, than in 
trust for the People in England* B^ 
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But what W88 that to the Parliament ? 
fj£ Yes, t3,y they ; for we are the Representatives of the ^ 

le of Englsid. 

. I caniiot see Ae Force of thii Argument. , We re. 

tit the People, ergo all that the People has is ours. 

Mayor of Hull did represent the King ; b therefore 

that the Kmg had in Hull the Maj^or's ? The People of 

ftand may be represented with Limitations, as to deli- 

a Petkion, or the like : Does it foUo^w^ that they who 
er the petition have Right to all the Towns in En- 
ribmd ? When began this Parliament to be a Representa- 
he of England ? Was it not Nov. S, 1640 ? Who was it 
fee Day before, that is November 2, that had a Right to 
keep the King out of Hull, and possess it for themselves ? 
for there was then no Parliament. Whose was Hull 
Ami 

' A. I think it was the King's, not only because it was 
idled the King's Town upon Hull \ but because the King 
Umself did then and ever represent the Person of the peo- \ 
{Ae of England. If he did not, who then did, the Parlia* \ 
inent having no Being? -^ \ 

B. They might perhaps say, the Peq>le had then no \ 
Representative. 

A. Then there was no Commonwealth; and conse- 
quently all the Towns of England being the People's, you 
md ly and any Man else^ might have put in for his Share. 
You may see by this what weak People they were, that 
were carried into the Rebellion by such reasoning as the 
Fiailiament used, and how impudent they were ±ac did 
put such Fallacies v^n them. 

J5. Surely they were such as were esteemed the wisest 
Men in England, b^g upon that Account chosen to be 
rf the Parliament. 

A. And were they also esteemed the wisest Men of 
Sngland that chose them I 

B. I canadt tell that: for I know it is usual with the 
Freeholders in the Counties, and the Tradesmen in the 
Cities and Boroughs, to chuse, as near as they can, such 
as are most repygnaftt to the giving of Subsidies; 

A. The King in the Beginning of August, after he had 

, summoned 
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tmnmofied Hull, and tried nme of die Cooaties 



TiieKiof lets tfp hit bottt, what they would do for bind, ictt-iip Us 8 

stwdirfroyai at at Nottmgfaam I W there oune not thither Mea , 

NoumKhtti. Ausiiit t^ ,„3J[;^Q ^^^y iuiEcieiif to gire Battle to the Eari 

' Essex. From ihenoe he.wei^ to ShitfWsbiOT, ilbeie te 

iras quicUf furnished i and appoiatiag the Earl of f jn^ 

sev to be General, he resolved to march towards Ijo 

The Earl of Essex was now at Worcester with fbc. 

ament*s Army, making no offer to stop him in lua <^ 

sage i but^ M soon as he was gone by^ siarched doaeaiifai 

him, ^ -J 

The Kmg therefore^ to avoid being inclosed betsrest 

the Army of the Earl of Essex and the City of London, 

The B«ttfe of Edge- turned upon him, and gave him Battle at Edgehill ; wben% 

olcU^]^^ 1^ though he cotnot an entke Victory, yet he had the betls« 

if either had the better, and had certainly the fruit of a 

Victory, which was to march-on in his intended Way Uv 

wards London ; in which march» the next Morning, ha 

took Banbury.Castle,and from thence went toOxtcnd^and 

thence o Brainford^ where he gave agreat Defeat ip 

'^ three Regiments of the Parliament's Force^^ MS'ScrTV 

turned to Oxford, 

B* Why did not the King go-on from Brainford ? 
A. The Parliament, upon the first Notice of the King*s 
marching from Shrewsbury, caused all the Train*bands, 
and the Auxiliaries of the City of London,(which was ^ 
frighted as to shut up all their Shops) to bedrawn^foith; 
so that there was a most compleat and numerous Army 
ready for the Earl of Essex^ that was crq)t into London just 
at the Time to head it ; and this was it that made th<>ir;ng 
retire to Oxford. In the Beginning of February after. 
Prince Rupert took Curencester from the Parliament with 
many Prisoners and many Arms : for it was newly made a 
Magazine. And thus stood the Business between th# 
King's and the Parliament's greatest Forces. The Parlia> 
ment in the mean time causM a line of Commonicatioii to 
\ be made about London and the Suburbs, of twelve mik$ 

in Compass, and constituted a Conunittee for the Assoc!- 
ation« and the putdng into a posture of Defence of the 
Coundes of Essex, Cambridge, Suflfolk, and some others; 
and one of these Commissioners was Oliver Crcnnwell, 
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which Employment be ame to his fcJloving Great** 

I ^Wh^ was done, dnraig this Time^ in other parts 
lie Country ? 

A^ In the West the Earl of Stamford had the Employ* 
kt of prutdng in Execution the Ordinance of Parliament 
ihe MiGtia f and Sir Ralph Hopton for the King eze- 
ed the Commisdon of Array. Between these two was 
ight a Batde at Liskeard in Cornwall^ wherein Sir Ralph 
iptonlnd the Victory, and presently took a Town called / ' 

Wka^h widt many Arms, and much Ordnance, and ma* 
By Prisoners, Snr Williarm Waller in the mean dme 96z» 
m Winchester and Chichester for the Parliament. 
^ In theNorth, for the Commission of Array my Lord 
tf Newcastle, and for the AClitia of the Parhament was 
By Lord Fahfaz. My Lord of Newcastle took from the 
Parhament Tadcaster, m which were a great Part of tha 
Parliament's Forces for that Country, and had made him* 
Mf in a manner Master of all the North. About this 
fttee, that is to say, in February, the Queen landed at * . 
Burt JjPjpon^ and was conducted by my Lord of Newcastle, / ^ 

A^ the Marquiss of Montrosse, to York, and not long / 
after to the King. Divers other little Advantages, besides 
these, the King's Party had over the Parliament's ia 
&e North. / 

' ' l%ere happened also between the Militia of the Parli- 
ittnen^ and uie Commission of Array in Staffordshire, 
linder my Lord Brook for the Parliament, and my Lord 
<tf Northampton for the King, great Contention, wherein 
both these Commanders were slain ; for my Lord Brook 
besieging Litchfield close, was killed with a Shot ; not- 
witfastantfing which they gave not over the Siege till they 
♦ere Masters of the Close. But, presently after, my Lord 
ef Northampton besieged it again for the King ; which to 
l^ve. Sir William Brereton and Sir John Cell advanced 
t»waa-ds Litchfield, and were met at Hopton-lHeath by the 
£aii-of Northampton, and routed i the Earl himself was 
dstin i but his Forces, with Victory, returned to the Siege 
again, and shortly after seconded by Prince Rupert, who 
was ihea abroad m that Country, carried the Pbce. 
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These were the chief Actions of this Tear 164%, 
the King*s Party had not much the worse. 

B. But the Parlhunent had now a better Army ; 
much, that, if the Earl of Essex had immediately icil 
ed the King to Oxford, (not yet well fortified) he %q 
in all Likelihood, have taken it : For he could not 
either Men, or Ammunidony whoreof th« City of 
don (which was wholly at the Parliament's 
had stdre enough. i 

•^. I cannot judge of that ; but this is manift^t, cooMj 
sidering the Estate the King was in at his first iqarchiiig' 
from X ork, when he had neither Money, nor Men^ noK, 
Arms enough to put them in hope of Victca7 ; tfaott diA 
Year (take it altogether ) was veiy prosperous* 

S. But what great Folly or Wickedness do you oINv 
serve in the Parluiment's Actions for this first Year i .i 

A. All that can be said against them vpl that Point, wiU 
be excused with the Pretext of War, and come uadee 
one Name of Rebellion ; saving, that when they sum*, 
moned any Town, it was always in the Name of Ku^ and 
F^liament, the King being in the contrary Army, axii 
many Times beating them from the Siege» 1. do not set 
how the Rieht of War can justify such Impudimce a$ 
that. But they pretended that the Kmg was always -vir- 
tually in the two Houses of Parliament, making^a distino* 
tion between his Person Natural and Politic, which made 
the impudence the greater, besides the Fq% of it : For 
this was but an University-Quibble^ such as B^ys make 
use of in maintaining (in the Schools) siKh Tenets^ ai 
... ^ ... thev cannot otherwise defend* 
The Pariiiment sol- m the End of this Year they sollicited also the Scots tg 
^%^L^^^^lli ^^^^ England with an Army, to supj^ess the Ftywer cf 
the Khig* "^"^ the Earl of Newcastle in the North ; which was a plain 
Confession, that the Parliament's Forces were at this. 
Time inferiour to the King's ; and most Men though^ 
that, if the Earl of Newcastle had then marched Soudi:* 
ward, and jomed his Forces with the Kiog's, that most 
of the Members of Parliament would have fled, out pf 
England, 

In the Eegimung of i 613, the P^a:liai»ent seeing the 
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Earl of N«wcastle'& PoWer in the North grown 96 formi' 

iable> sent to the Scota to hire them to an Invasion of 

Elngland, and (to compliment them in the mean Time) 

made a Covenant amongst themselves^, such as the Scots 

bad before taken against Episcopacy, and demolished 

Crosses and Church-windows (such as had in them any 

[mages of SaintsJ throughout all England. Also in the 

middle of the Tear they made a solemn League with 

the Nation, which was called the Solemn League and ' 

Covenant. 

JS. Are not the Scots as properly to be called Fordgn^ 
0rs as the Irish i Sedng then they persecuted the Earl of - 
Sa*afiFord even to Deaths for advising the King to make^ 
use of Irish Forces agamst the Parliament, with what 
Face could they call-in a Scotch Army against the 
King? 

^. The King's Party might easily here have disceirned 
their Design to make themsdves absolute Masters of the 
Kingdom, and to dethrone the King* Another great 
Impudence, or^ rather, a bestial Incivility, it was of theirs, 
that they voted the Queen a Traitor, for helping the 
King with some Ammunition and English Forces from 
Holland. 

B. Was it possible that all this could be done, and Men 
not see that Papers and Declarations must be useless ; and 
that nothing could satisfy them but the deposing 0/ the 
King, and setting-up of themselves in his place? 

A» Yes J Very possible. For who was there of fjiem, 
though knowing that the King had the Sovereign Power, 
that knew the essential Rights of Sovereignty? They _--^._, 
dreamt of a niix'd Power of the King and th? two Houses. 
•• i haf It was^ divided Power, in which there could be no 
Peace,** was above their Understanding* Therefore they 
were always urging the King to Declarations and Trea^ ^ 
ties, (for tear of subjecting themselves to the King in an 
absolute Obedience) which increased the Hope arid Cou- 
rage of the Rebels, but did the King little good : for 
the People dther understand not, or will not tr6uble 
themselves v^dth. Controversies in Writing, but radber, by 
his Compliance and Messages, go away with an Opinion^ 
^M, the Parliament was likely to have the Victory in the 
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War. Besides, sedng the ^emierB* and Contn^tts 
iikest Papers were formerly Members of the P^liam^ 
and of anodier Mind, and now rerolted from the Pa: 
ment, because they coald not bear that Sway in 
House^ which they expected. Men were apt to think 
believed not what they writ* 

As for military Actions (to begb at the head Qoarti 
Prince Rupert took Birmingham » a Garrison of the ' 
liament's* In Juty after me King's Forces had a gretg. 
Victory over the Parliament's near Devizes on Roun^l' 
way-lK>wn, where they took 2000 Prisoners, four Bnisi 
Pieces of Ordnance, twenty-eight Colours, and all their 
Baggage ; and shortly after jBristol was surrendered (tt 
Prince Rupert for die Kmg : and (he King himself marcb^' 
ed into the West, and took from the Parliament maoj^ 
considerable Places. ^ ^ : 

The Siege of Giou. But this good Fortune was not a little ailay*d bj hii». 
ceiter^gtta, Aug. bedeging of Gloucester, which after it was reduced tof 
It WW raWd by (he ^ ^ Gasp, was relieved by the Earl of Essex, whose 
amoach of the Eftri Anfiy was before gready waited, but now suddenly 
i^^thiis. '^^^ ^* *« Train'd-Bands and Apprentices of 
' London* 

J2» It seems, not only by this, but also bj many £z« 
amples m History, that there can hardly arise a long <^ 
dangerous Rebellion, that has not some such overgrown' 
City, with an Army or two in its Belly, to foment it. 

A. Nay more; those great capital Oties, when Rebd- 
lion is entered-into upon Pretence of Grievancei, must 
needs be of the Rebel Fkrty, because the Grievances 
are but Taxes, to which Citizens, that is» Merchants, 
(whose Profession b their private Gain,) are naturally 
mortal Enemies ; their only glory being to grow exces- 
sively rich by the Wisdom of buymg and selling. 

B. But they are said to be of all Callings the most be- 
neficial to the Commonwealth, by setting the poorer sort 
of People on Work. 

A. That is to say, by making poor People sell their 
Labour to them, at their own Prices; sathat poor Peo- 
ple, for the most part, might get a better Living by 
■"^^■^— ■■■-"■ ' - , . I 

* The principal Penner oC ail theie Papers of the Kbg was 5ir £^ 

nar4Htfd€^ yfrhovfM^ftefVf^i^EiwiofClMniidon, 
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ingm Bridewell, than by sfMiwutag, weaving^ and 

such Labour, as they can do ; savmg that, by work* 

^ghtly, they may help themselves a little, to the Dis* 

Lce of our iVf anufacttire. And» as, most commonly, thpf 
the ferst Encotiragers of Rebellion, premiming on 
hAt Strength ; so also are they, for the most part, the 
mst to repfcnt of having done so, when they find them- 
MtlVes to have been deceived atid disappointed in theit* ex* ' 
kctations by the subsequent selfish and dfe^bedient con- 
Mict of those whom they had entrusted whh the command 
ff^ rbeir strength. 

' B^t to ittum 16 thte War ; thoujjh the King withdrew 
Bfipm tJloucester, yet it was not to fly from, but to fight 
ptby tihe Earl of &sex ; which presently after he did at 
RN^ry, where the Battle was bloody, and the King The fine batde of 
bd not the wora^ ttnless Cirencester be put into the ^^^.Scptemby 
Mbb, whfch the Earl of Essex had, in his Wajr, a fe v *^ 
Ds^ys beit^e, surprizedi 

But fii tite North and the West the King had much 
Hk better of the Parlmm^t ; for in the North, at the Th«Rovaiii(i defeat 
y»y Bfegtening of the Year, March 29th, 1^44, the Earb ^ ^ ^ "^^S-^'* 
irf Newcastle and Cumberland defeated the Lord Fairfax Moor. SSrduwfc 
(wlio commanded iii those Parts for the Parliament) at ^^^ 
tt^mham^Mbor^ which made the Parliament to hasten 
the Assistance of the Scots. 

la June following^ the Earl of Newcastle rduted Sir And muo another 
Thomas Fairfax, Son to -the Lord Fairfax, upon Addi^« victory over them 
ton^Heathj and in Pursuit of them to Bradford, took ^^u^^^^^^^'^'tuA 
and kifl'd 20(X) Men, and the next Day took the Towa "***^5'«J"»^*»^- 
an<i 2G00 Prisoners more, (Sir Thomas himself hardly 
escaping) with all their Arms and Ammunition; and 
besides this, made the Lord Fairfax <|uit Hali£uL and 
Beverly. Lastly, Prince Rupert relieved Newark, be* j^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
tte^d by Sir J6bh Meldrum, for the Parliament, wiib^ tage over them at 
70OO Men, whereof 1000 were slain j the rest umq Newark. 
Articles departed, leaving behind them th^ Axxa% Bag 
and Baggage. . * 

Xo ballaBce in part this Success^ the Earl of Maft^g^^^jj^^^^^^ 
Chester^ (whose Lieutenant-Qeneral was Oliva: CrcMn- by theEarl of Maa- 
^^9 ) got a. Victory over the Royalists neir Homca^e, «^*«^ ** P*** 
of whom he slew 40l>, took 809 FHtoncirs, and iOOO ^*^** 
Arms; and presently after took and plundered (he City 
of Lincoln, 

In the West, Hzy 16th, IKr Ralph Hoptpt^i at Strata 
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tbn in Devonsh!fe, had a Victory over the Padiamebta^ 
rians, wherein he took 1700 Prisoners, 13 Brass Piec^, 
of Ordnance, and all their Ammunition, which was TO 
Barrels of Powder, and the Magazine of their other Pro- 
visions in the Town. 

Again at Landsdown, between Sir Ralph Helton and 
the Parliamentarians, under Sir William Waller, waa 
fought a fierce Battle, wherein the Victory was 90t very 
clear oil either side; saving that the Parliamentarians m%ht 
seem to have the better, because presently after Sir Vftfu 
Waller followed Sir Ralph Hoptoh to Devices in Wilt-i 
shire, though to his Cost ; for there he was overthrown, 
as I have already told you. 

After this the King in Person marched into the West, 

and took Exeter^ Dorchester, Barnstaple, and divert 

others Places ; and had he not at his Return bedeged 

Gloucester, and thereby given the Parliament Time iot 

new Levies, 'twas thought by many he might have routeit 

the House of Commons. But the End of this Year was 

more favourable to ^ the Parliament ; for in January the 

A Scottish Army en- S CO ts entered England, and March the first crossed the 

teisKngiand 10 assist Tyne, and whilst the Earl of Newcastle was marching to 

Inent ^lu jS^^^^^^^^ ^^^^> Sir Thomas Fairfax gathered together a consideia* 

1643-44. ' ble Party in Yorkshire, and the Earl of Manchester from 

Lynn advanced towards York j so that the Earl of New. 

_ . ; . castle having two Armies of the Rebels behind himj and 

another before him^ was forced to retreat to York; which 

those three Armies, joining, presently besi^ed j and these 

»re all the considerable military Actions of the Year 1 64S. 

In the same Year the Parliament caused to be made a 

new Great Seal. The Lord-Keeper had carried the for- 

Oier Seal to Oxford. Hereupon the King sent a Messen- 

... ger to the Judges at Westminster, to forbid them to make 

use of this new Seal. This Messenger was taken, and 

condemned at a Council of War, and hang'd for a Spy* 

fi. Is that the Law of War ? 

/f. I know not : but it seems, when a Soldier comes 
into the Enemy's Quarters without Address, or Notice 
given to the chief Commander^ that it it is presumed he) 
comes as^ a Spy. The same Year, when certain Gentle- 
i^ea atXandm recdied a Caimniastoa of Array from the 
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tingi to levy Men for his Service in that City, being dis* 
covered, they were condemned, and some or them exe-* 
;uted. This Case is not much unlike the former. * 

£. Was not the making of a new Great Seal a suffici- 
»t Proof that the War was raised, not to remove. evil 
[^unselldrs from the King, but to remove th^ King him- 
elf from the Government ? What hope then could ther^ 
>e had in Messages and Treaties ? 

^. The Entrance of the Scots was a Thing unexpect«^ 
)d to the King, who was made to believe, by continual ^ 
i.«etters from his Commissioner in Scotland, Duke Ha« 
nilton^ that the Scots never intended any Invasion. The 
3uke being then at Oxford, the King (assured that the 
krots were now entered) sent him Prisoner to Pendennis 
I!astle in Cornwall. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1644, the Earl of Newcastle 
>eing (as I told you) besieged in York by the joint forces of 
he Scots, the Earl of Manchester, and Sir Thomas Fair* 
ax, the King sent Prince Rupert to relieve the Town, 
lad^ as soon as he could, to give the Enemy Battle. Prince 
SLupert passing through Lancashire, and^ by the Way, 
^ving stormed that seditious Town of Bolton, and taken \ 

Slockford and Liverpool, came to York the 1st of July, 
md relieved it ; the Enemy being risen thence.to a Place 
ailed Marston-Moor^ about four Miles oS\ and there 
vas fought that unfortunate Battle, which lost the King Th« Riog*t Amy. h 
vL a Manner all the North. Prince Rupert returned by <l«featcdlntlicBattlf 
he Way he came, and the Earl of Newcastle went to ^ Jdy^TeJi !^* 
fork, and thence^ with some of his Officers, over the. 
^a to Hamburgh* 

The Honour of this Victory was attributed chiefly to - 
)liver Cromwell, the Earl of Manchester's Lieutenant- 
l^eral. The Parliamentarians returned from the Field 
Pk the Siege of York ; which, not long after, upon hon* 
brable Articles, was surrendered \ not that they were 
HTOu^-ed, but because the Parliament employed not nxuch 
jpme, nor many Men, in Sieges. * 

iB. This was a great and sudden Abatement of t|xe ^ ^^ 

png's Prosperity. 

L-^, It was so: but Amends was made him for it withia 
life or six Weeks after. For Sir William Waller, after ^ 
t, 2 p 2 the 
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Sir William W^ler 
if defeated by the 
King at Cou|>redy« 



Tbe second Battle 
•f Newbury, la 
October, 1644. 



The Fkrliameiil mo* 
delt itt Amy in a 
new manner, and 
putt it under new 
Commanders. 
Ianua(y3l»l6«4-4d. 



the Loss of his Army in Roundway*down, had ai^ollie 
raised for him by the City of London ; who, for the Pay 
ment theneof, imposed a weekly Tax of the Value of on 
Meal's Meal Upon every Citizen. This Army, with tha 
of the Earl of Essex, intended to besiege Oiford ; whicl 
the King understanding, sent the Queen into tbe VSTest 
and marched himself towards Worcester^ This niadi 
them to divide again, and the Eari to go into the West 
and Waller to pursue the King, By this Means, a 
it fell out, both their Armies were defeated ; for tb 
King turned upon Waller, routed him at Goupredy 
bridge, took his Train of Artillery and many Officers 
and then presently followed the Earl of Essex into Com< 
wall, where he had him at such Advantage, that the Earl 
himself was fain to escape in a small Boat to Plymouth ; 
His Horse broke through the King's Quarters by Nightj 
but the Infantry were all forced to lay-down their Arms^ 
and, upon Condition never more to bear Arms against tfati 
King, were permitted to depart. 

In October following was fought a second and shaip 
Battle at Newbury. For this Infantry, making ho Conao- 
ence of the Conditions made with tne King, being noW 
come towards London, as far as Basingstoke, had Arms 
put again into their Hands ; to whom some of the Train'd 
Bands bemg ad^d, the Earl of Essex h^d suddenly so 
great an Army, that he attempted the King again at New- 
bury ; and certainly had the better of the Day, but, tte 
Night parting them, had not a compleat Victory. And 
it was observed here, that no part of the EarPs Army 
fought so keenly, as they who had laid-down their ArnH 
in Cornwall. These were the most important Fights ifl 
the Tear, 1644^, and the King was yet (as both himsefi! 
and others thought) in as good a Condition as the ParlUI 
inent : which now despaired of Victory under the Com 
ihanders they then employed. I 

Therefore they voted a new modelKhg of the Army, sul 
pecting tbe Earl of Essex, (though, I think, wrongfbllyj 
to be too mtich a Royalist ; for not ha? i^ig done so much \ 
they looked-for in this second Battle at Newbury, Til 
Earls of Essex aitd Manchester, perceiving what diiey went 
aix)ot^ vdontarily laid-dowa theif Gcmutiia&ions ; and d 
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B[0use of Commons made an Ordinance, ibatno Member The PariMment 
Btf^rither House should enjoy any QfEce, or Command, ffi^fjj^^^^. 
Military or Civil ; with which oblique Blow they shook- ing ordinance. 
pff those that had hitherto served them too well. And yet , 

tmt of this Ordinance they excepted Oliver Cromwell, in 
^hose Conduct and Valour they had very great Confi- 
dence, (which they would not have done, if they had 
known him as well then as they did afterwards) and made 
bim Lieutenant-General to Sir Thomas Fairfax, their new- 
Biad^ General. In the Commission to the Eari of Essex 
chere had been a Clause for the Preservation of his Ma- . 
jesty's Person, which in this new Commission was left- 
out j though the Parlia,ment (as well as the General) 
ure^ as yet Presbyteriaiu 

JB. It seems the Presbyterians also (in order to their 
Ends) would fain have had the King murdered. 

A» For my part, I doubt it not. For, while a rightful 
King is living, an usurping Po^er can never be suffi- 
ciently secured. 

In this same Year the Parliament put to Death Sir John Proceeding! of the 
Hotham and his Son, for tampering with the Earl of New- y^^^^JS^^' "^ ^>^ 
castle, about tlie Rendition of Hull ; and Sir Alexander 
Carew, for endeavouring to deliver-up Plymouth, where. 
he was Governour for the Parliament ; and the Archbishop, 
of Canterbury, for nothing, but to ple^jjg the Scots ; foi: 
Ae general Article of " going-about to subvert the funda- 
inental Laws of the Land/* was no Accusation, but only 
foul Words. They then dso voted-down the Book of 
Common-Prayer, and ordered the Use of a Directory, 
which had been newly composed by an Assembly of Press*. 
:by terian Ministers. They were also then, with muqh ado, 
prevailed- with to enter into a Treaty with the King at Ux;- The tccaty of Ux- 
bridge; in which they remitted nothing of their former De. ^^f^i^^^''^'''^-^^ 
mands. The King had also zX. this Time a Parlianient at 
Oxford, consisting of such discontented Members as had 
left the Houses at Westminster^ Bui few of them had 
changed their old Principles 5, and, therefore that ParUa^ 
ment was not of much service to the King :, Nay rather, 
heqause they endeavoured nothing but to bring-about more 
Messages and Treaties between the King and the Parlis^., 
ment, (which tended only to the defeating of the hopes » . ' 
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of the King's Soldiers that they should reap Benefit by the 
War,) they were thought by most Men to do the-Kuig 
more Hurt than Good. 
Of Um EvMiti of th« The Year 1 645, was to the King very unfortunate. Fof 
y^in the Yetr j^y ^j^^ Lo^g ^f ^^^ ^^^^ Battle, he lost all he bad formerly 
gotten, and at length his Life. 

The new-modeird Army, after Consultation whether 
they should lay Siege to Oxford, or march Westward to 
the Relief of Taunton, (then besieged by the Lord Goring, 
and defended by Blake, who was famous afterwards for his 
Actions at Sea) resolved fof Taunton, leaving Cromwell to 
attend the Motions of the King, though not strong enough 
to huider him. The King, upon this Advantage, drew his 
Forces and Artillery out of Oxford. This made the Par- 
liament to call-back their General Fairfax, and order him 
to besiege Oxford, The King, in the mean time, reliev- 
ed Chester, which was besieged by Sir William Brcreton, 
and coming-back took Leicester by Force ; a Place of 
great Importance, and well provided of Artillery and Pro- 
vision. 

Upon this Success it was generally thought, that the 

King's Party was the stronger. The King himself thought 

so, and the Piirliament in a Manner confessed the same,hy 

commanding Fairfax to rise from the Siege, and endeavour 

to give the Kin^ Battle : for the Successes of the King, 

and the Divisions arid Treacheries growing now amongst 

themselves, had driven them to rely upon the Fortune of 

The King is defeated one Day ; in which at Naseby the King's Army was ut- 

]?Mely?*J^!Be u! ^^^^V overthrown, and no Hope left him to raise another. 

1645. * ' Therefore, after the Battle, he went-up and down, doing 

the Parliament here and there some shrewd Turns, but 

never much increased his Number. 

Fairfax, in the mean time, first recovered Leicester, 
and then marching into the West $ubdued it all, except 
only a few Places ; forcing, with much ado, my Lonl 
Hopton (upon honourable Conditions) to disband his Ar- 
my, and, with the Prince of Wales, to pass-over toSdllyj 
whence, not long after, they went to Paris. 
General Fairfax pre- In April 1646, General Fairfax began to march-back to 
pam to lav siege to Qxford. In the mean Time, Rainsborough, who besieged 
Oxford. In April, ^^^jg^^^k^ fe^d it Surrendered to him. The King there- 
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fore, who was now also returned to Oxford, (from which 
"V^oodstock is but six Miles,) not doubting, but that he 
sliould there be besieged by Fairfax, and having no Ar- 
my to relieve him, resolved to get-away in disguise to the* The Kfng leases Ojr- 
Scotch Army about Newark ; and thither he came the '<»-^.«" ''^^'f^^^'/l*^ 
fourth of May, And the Scotch Army, being upon their ILh^A^my neai^^ * 
removal homewards, carried him with them to Newcastle, ^ewa^k. May 4, \, 
whither he came May the J Sth. *^^^ 

Bn Why did the King trust himself with the Scots I 
They were the first that rebell'd. They were Presbyte- 
rians, h e. cruel; arid besides^ they were indigent, and 
consequently it might be suspected, that they would sell 
him to his Enemies for money. And lastly, they were ' 
too weak to defend him, or keep him in their Country. 

^. What could he have done better? For he had, in the 
"Winter before, sent to the Parliament to get a Pass for the 
Duke of Richmond and others, to bring them Proposi- 
tions of Peace: It was denied. He sent again ; it was de- 
nied again. Then he desired he might come to them in 
Person : This also was denied. He sent again and agaia 
to the same ' Purpose ; but, instead of granting it, they 
made an Ordinance, That the Commanders of the Militia 
r>f London, in case the King should attempt to come 
v/ithin the Line of Communication, should raise what 
Force they thought fit to suppress Tumults; to apprehend 
such as came with him, and to secure {i. e. to imprison) 
his Person from Danger. If the King had adventured to- 
come, and had been imprisoned ; what could the Parlia- 
ment have done with him ? They had dethroned him by 
their Votes; and therefore they could have no Security,, 
whilst he lived, though in Prison, It may be they would 
not have put him to Death by a High Court of Justice 
publickly, but secretly some other Way. 

B. He should have attempted to get beyond Sea. 
ji. ' That had been from Oxford very difficult. Besides 
it was generally believed^ that the Scotch Army had pro- 
mised him, that not only his Majesty, but also his Frielnds: 
that should come with him, should be in their Army safe;; 
not only for their Persons, but also for their Honours and 
Consciences. . 'Tis a pretty Trick,, when the Army and 
the particular Soldiers of the Army, are diflfprent things^ 

2 p 4 " ta 
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to make the Soldiers promne what the Army means no| 

to peifonn. 

July the llth,^he Parliament sent their Ptoposidoos to 

Tbt Fkriiainent the King at Newcastle; which Propositions they pretends 

MDdiCominiMioncrt ed to be the only .Way to a settled and well-groandedh 

s^tLh A^iL^^Sth P^^^^- They were brought by the Earl of Pembroke^ 

Propotitioni for the Earl of Suffolk^ Sir Walter Earle, Sir John Hippedy,^ 

TtuM. July I u 1646. Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Robinson : whom the King aske^ 

if they had Power to treat ? And when they answered^ 

" that they had not,'' the King obserred to them, that^ 

smce that was the case, the Prof>06itions might as wdl 

have been sent to him by a Trumpeter? The Propositions 

Tb« Kiag refuiet to were the same dethroning ones, which they used to send ^ 

cQBieattotbem. ^^j therefore the King would not assent to them. Nor 

did the Scots swallow them at firsts but made some Ex* 

cepi^ons against them; only,. it seems, to make the Par<t 

liament perceive they meant not to put the King into their 

Hands gratis. And so at last the Bargain was ouule be^* 

tween them ; and upon the Payment of S00,00O/* the 

ILing was put into the Hands of the Commissioners, whidi 

the English Parliament sent-down to receive him ^. 

B. What a vile Complexion has this Actv>n{ which 
seems to be a compound of feigned Religion and r^ 
CovetousnesS) Cowardice, Perjury and Treachery* 
ji. Now the War, that seemed to justify tqmj, un« 
- seehily Things, is ended ; you will see almost nothing else 
in these Rebek^ but Baseness and Falseness^ besides their 
Folly. 

By this Time the Parliament had taken<.in all the rest 
of the King's Garrisons, whereof the last was Pendennis 
Castle, whither Duke Hamilton had been sent Prisoner 
by the King. 

B. What- was done during this Time in Irehmd and 
Scotland? 

"■■'■■■ W '■» ' . ■■ I . ■ IW ■■! ■■ I ■— .— — III! ^1 I I 1— ^— M^ 

* But it Bbould bave been observed, tbat thii sum of mone^ wat not a 

gratuity, or gift, to tbr Scoicb Nation, in order to bave tbe Kmg^s person 
elivercd^up to tbero, but only one half of the sum justly due to tbem as 
tbe pay stipulated to be paid to them for the service done to the Cngiisb 
Parliament in their present caateit with tbe Kib^. Nor did tbe Cooh 
missioners of tbe Parliament stipulate that tbe King^s person should h% 
delivered-up to them : but I^ft him at liberty to go Aidth the Scottb army 
into bis kingdom of Scotland, if he ^hosi it. But he ehose rather td 
stay in England. See above in *• May*s Breviary/' the account of (liia 
transaction, and particularly the Speech of -dicEarlof Lowdonlo tbe 
King, about the end of Auj^ust, |046» 
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^. Inlrelwd there had been a Petce made by order of the tteie of irt» 
from his Majesty for a Time, which ty Dirisioni amongst Mn4 »i *i» tunc 
&e Irish was ill kept ; the Popish Psurty (the Pope's Nun« 
eio bdug then there) took this to be the Time for deUver<« ^ 
bg themselves from their Subjection to the English* , 
pesides, the Time of the Peace was now expir'd. 

B. How were they subject to the English more than the 
English to the Irish ? They were subject, to the King of 
England ; but so also were the English to the fCing of 
breland. 

«/4« This Distmction is somewhat too subtil for common 
Understandings. In Scotland the Marquiss of Montross^. ^ ibeiuttof ScoU 
for the King, with a very few men^ and miraculous Vic- la^ at this tiiae« 
tories^ had over-run all Scotland ; where many of his 
Forces (out of too much Security) were permitted to be 
absent for a while; of which the Enemy having Intelli^' 
gence, suddenly came upon them, and forced them tQ 
fly*back into the Highlands to recruit ; where he began 
to recover Strength, when he was commanded by the 
King (then in «the Hands of the Scots at Newcastle) to 
disband his Army ; which he accordingly did ; and him-* 
self thereupon departed from Scotland by Sea, 

In the End of the same Year, 1646^ th^ Parliament 
caused the King's Great Seal to be broken } also the King The Kins k biMghe 
was brought to Holmeby, and there kept ^jy the Parlia- {J ^it P^^c mt 
mentis Commissioners : and here was an End of that ain|>tonihi?e, in 
War« as to England and Scotland^ but not as to Ireland*. February, id46-47« 
About this Time also died the Earl of Essex, whom the 
Parliament had discarded. ' 

H. Now that there was Peace ui England, and the King 
in Prison^ m whom was. the Sovereign Power? 

A. The Right was certainly in the King, but the Ex- 
ercise was yet in nobody ; but contended for, as in a 
Game at Cards, without ^ghting, all the Years 1^47 and 
J 648, between the Parliament and Oliver Cromwell, 
Lieutenant- General to Sir Thomas Fairfax; 

You must know, that, when King Henry the Vlllth After the abolition 
abolished the Pope's Authority here, and took upon him of the Pope's Eccle- 
to be the Head of the Church, the Bishops, as they could IITSund/S^^ 
not resist him, so neither were they discontented with it. Bishops of kngiaud 
For, whereas, before that change, the Pope allowed not seivesT^h**^'//- 
the Bishops to claim Jurisdiction in their Dioceses Jvx^ ^i^r^fi^ht^^^^^xxi 

Divino ^^^ ^^^IB^ ^^ **>«!' 
^ several Uiocesei. 
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Divmo, that is, of Right immediately from Grod, bat U 
^ the Oift and Authority of the Pope, the Bishops, ncn 

that the Pope was outed, made no doubt but that tl^ 
Right was in themselves. After this great change i^ 
England, the City of Geneva, and divers other Plac^ 
beyond Sea, having revolted from the Papacy, set-up Pre^ 
byteries for the Government of their several Churches j 
and divers English Scholars that went beyond Sea, dur 
mg the Time oi Queen Mary, were much taken with thi 
Government, and, at their Return to England, in the Time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and ever 5ince, have endeavoured, (to 
the great trouble of the. Church and Nation,) to set-up 
that mode of Church-Government here, wherein thej 
might, in their Synods, or Ecclesiastical Assemblies, do- 
mineer, and display their own Wit and Learning : and these 
persons took upon them to have, not only a Divine Right, 
but also a Divine Inspiration: and, having been connived- 
at and countenanced, they sometimes, in their frequeiif 
Preaching, introduced many strange and many pernicious 
The Origm of the Doctrines ; out-doing, as they pretended, the Reformations 
Independcntf and both of Luther and Calvin, receeding from the -former 
ifeSitSS^^iL Si^inity, or Church-PhUosophy, (for Religion is another 
cftiled fanaikki. Thmg) as much as Luther and Calvm had receeded from 
the Pope ; and thereby they distracted their Auditors into 
a great number of Sects, as Brownists, Anabaptists, Inde- 
pendents, Rfth-Monarchy-Men, Quakers, and divers 
others, all commonly called by the Name of Fana ticks: 
^ , insomuch that there was not so dangerous an Enemy to 

- the Pi-esbyterians as this Brbod of their own batching. 
Thete &naticd Sec These were CromwellV best Cards, whereof he had a 
ttriet were the prin- very great Number in the Army, and some in the House, 
oiwlI"SmwcuV^ whereof he himself was thought to be one ; though, in 
Amhitioo. reality, he ttras not steadily attached to any one particular 

sect, but, applying himself always to the Faction that was 
strongest, was of a Colour like it. 

There were in the Army a great Number (if not the 
., greatest part) that aimed only at Rapine, and sharing the 
I.ands and Goods of their Enemies ; and these also, upon 
the Opinion they had of Cromwell's. Valour and Conduct, 
thought they could not any way better arrive at their^Ehd^ 
than by adhering to him. Lastly, in the Parliament it- 
self^ though not the Major part^ yet a considerable Num- 
ber 
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kr were Fanatics j enough to put-in Doubts, and cause 
^elay in the Resolutions of the House, and sometimes 
flsoi by Advantage of a thin House, to carry a Vote ia 
kvovLT of Cromwell, as they did upon the 26th of July, 1 647. 
For, whereas, on the fourth of May preceding, the Parlia- 
toent had voted that the Militia of London should be in 
the hands of a Committee of Citizens^ whereof the Lord- 
Mayor for the Time being should be one ; shortly after, 
the Independents, chancing to be the Major Part of the . 

House, made an Ordinance by which it was put into 
Hands more favourable to the Army. 

The best Cards the Parliament had, were the City -of 
London, and the Person of the King. The General Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, was right Presbyterian ; but in the Hands 
of the Army ; and the Army wasin the hands of Cromwell : 
but •* which Party should prevail over the other,** depend- 
ed on the playing of the Game. Cromwell protested still 
Obedience and Fidelity to the Parliament : but, meaning 
nothing less, bethought him, and resolved on a Way to 
excuse himself of all that he should do to the contrary, by 
laying it upon the Army. Therefore he and his Son-in- oUvcrCromweliaDd 
law, Commissary-General Ireton, (who was as good at c(H1- ireton excite djscon* 
triving as himself, and at speaking and writing better,) con- **"** iuhc PairiS* 
trive how to mutiny the Army agamst the Parliament, m^n". 
To this End they spread a Whisper through the Army, 
that the Parliament, now they had the King in their 
hands, intended to disband them, to ch^^at them of 
their Arrears, and to send them into Ireland to be des- 
troyed by the Irish. The Army, being herewith enraged, Th^e Army chooie m 
were taught by Ireton to erect a Council among themp ?^,^?^*^ ^^riTlLv. 

1 r ' r. 1 !• ^ r ni j Soldiers, whom tncy 

selves, of two Soldiers out of every Iroop, and every call Adjutators, to 
Company, to consult for the Cood of the Army, and to consuitfor the gofid 
assist at the Council of War, and to advise for the Peace ^ ^^^* 
and Safety of the Kingdom. ThesQ were called ^Ji djutators^ 

so 



* This name of the meniberi of this council consisting of private 
Soldiers, b spelt in this same way Adjutaton, by Sir John Berkley in hii 
Aicmoirs printed above ht this volume of tracts, and therefore seems to 
have meant Msutants to the 8uj)eriour Council of War, (consisting of 
O^ers of the ArniyO ia managing and lupportiog the rights and in- 

teiesU 



80 that whatsoevof Cromwell would have to be -dbne, ha 

seeded nothing to make them do it, but secretly to put m 

A ttrooftiiirtf of into the head of these Adjutators. The Efiecfe of the &M 

SmStnd'^f c^ Consultatioji was, to take the King from Holmeby, an4 

Joyce, br th« intti. to bring hioi to the Anny. 

^TOT^ tb^^n *fc^ '^^ General hereupon, by Letter to the Pitrliament, ex-. 

^rce^fW)in Hnimeby CU8€S himself, and Cromwell, and the Body of the army,, 

Castle into the qnwH as ignorant of the Fact ; and that the Kipg came-away 

jJie 4! i«4™''* willingly with those Soldiers that brought him : assuring 

ibem withall, that the whole army intended nothing bu^ 

Peace, and did not oppose Presbytery* nor affect Inde-' 

^pendency, nor hold any licentious Freedom in Religion. 

B* *Tis strange that Sir Thomas Fairfax could be so. 

abused by Cromwell as to believe this which he himself 

here writes. 

^. I cannot beKevethat Comet Joyce could go out of 
the Army with a thousand Soldiers to fetch the King, an4 
neither the General*, nor the Lieutenant- General, nor the 
Body of the Army, take Notice of it* And that the King 
went willingly^ appears to be false, by a Message ^enton 
purpose from his Majesty to the Pa]:li2iment. 

' tercsts of the Army. But in Lord HoIIes*s Memoirs, and Lord Fairfax*! 
Memorials, herein above printed, and in Lord CIarendon*s History of the 
RebellioDy it is spelt jigii/itors, as if it meaqt men selected from the pri- 
vate Soldiers of the Army to agitate^ or discuss^ matters relating to tbc 
interesjts of the Arm3r. 
, . • The GenersUf Sir Thomas Fairfax* certainly did not order this vio* 

lent remotal of the King, nor'kpow any thing of it till after it had taken 
place -y and* when he was told oif it, he was very much displeased at it; 
mnd immediately ordered Colonel Whalley to go with two Regiments of 
Uorse to meet the King on his Journey from Hofmeby, and carry him 
back, unless the Kine shonld nefuse to return; in which case be was not 
to use any force with him. Colonel Whalley obeyed this order imme* 
diately» and met the King and the Commissioners of Parliament who at* 
tended him* at only four miles distance from Holmeby, and informed him 
ot the orders he had receired from the Genera). But the King* thoagh 
he had been forced by Cornet Joyce to leave Holmeby against his wili j^t 
then refused to go-hack to it* &nd so went-on with Colonel Whalley and 
his party to the ouarters of the Army. It is probable that he had' been 
maoe to believe* bv specious assurances of the favourable disposition of 
V B. the Army towards oim* that hetbould be restored to the exercise of his 
royal authority by the interference of the Army upon easier terms than 
by the free and uncontrolled Resolutions of the Parliament. See abovcy 
^ sA9rt McmmMi rfjAamatt L»4 Fairfax^ pages 446» 447, 448. 

B. Here 
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■- ^. Here is Perfidy upon Pierfidy : ifirst the iPerfidy df 
lie Parliament against the King, and then the F^dy of 
me Army against the iPartiament. 
. ^ This was the first Trick GromWell played; wher^ 
he thought himself to have gotten so great an Advantage, 
tfa^t he said openly, ^' that he had the Parliament in hit 
Packet ;'' as indeed he had, and the City too : for, iHpoa 
ftie News of it, they were, both the one and the othierj' ift 
very . great Disorder ; aiid the more so, becausi^ there came 
vritfa it a Rumour, that the Army was inarchmg-up to 
London. 

Ttie King iii the mean time, till his Redidtece wa^siet^ 
tied ^t Hampton- eourt, was carried firom Place to Plabt/ 
not without some Ostentation ; but with nmcfa more Lt* 
berty, and with more Respect shewn him by far, thari 
whett he was in the Hands of the Parliament's Comimssi* 
oners ; for his own Chaplains were allowed td attend Mm; 
and his Children, and some Friends^ werepertnifted to see 
him. Besides that, he was much compHmented by Crom^ 
well^ who promised him, in a serious and^eemiilgpassioDattf 
manner, to r^tore him to his Right against the Parliament* 

B. How was he sure he could do that f 
' A. He was not sure; but he was resolved to marcfb-upf 
to the City and Parliament to set-up the King again, (and 
be the second Man) unless in the Attempt he found better 
Hope, than yet he had, to make himself the first Nfsm by^ 
dispossessing the King. 

B. What Assistance against the Parliament and th# 
City could Cromwell expect from the Epg ? 

yi. By declaring directly for him, he might hate had* 
all the King's Party ; which were many more now, since 
his Misfortune, than ever they were before : for in the 
Parliament itself there were many that had ifiscovered thi- 
Hypocrisy and private Aims of their Fellows. Many weres 
Converted to their Duty by their own natural Reas(Hi ; and' 
their Compassion for the King*s Sufferings had begot gene^ 
rally an Indignation against the Parliament ; so that, if they 
had been, by the Protection of |Iir|)resent Army, brought 
to^jether, and embodied, CromWell might have done what 

he 



he had phased, in the first place for the Kmg, aiid iffth 
second for himself. But, it seems, he meant, first, to ti 
what he could do without the King ; and, if that prove 
enough, to rid his Hands of him. 1 

^. What did the Parliament and City do to opposi^ 
the Army ? 
Tident ProceediogB ji. First, the Parliament sent to the General to re-de» 
^he Army against ji^gj. ^^ King to their Commissioners. Insltead of ao^ 
the CUy oflUndon. Answer to this, die Army sent Ardcles to the Parliament^ 
InJviy and Auguit^ and with them a Charge against eleven of thdr Memba^il 
^^'* all of them active Pr^yterians : of which articles^ tbemi 

are some. 1« That the House may be purged of those^ 
who^ by the ^self^deny ing Ordinance, ought not to be thersM 
2* That such as abused and endangered the Kingdcm,^ 
might be disabled to do the like hereafter. 3. That a 
Day might be appointed to determine this Parliament. 4»* 
That they would make an Accompt to the Sangdom of 
the vast Sums of Money they had received. 5. That the 
eleven Members might presently be suspended sitting in I 
the House. These were the Articles that put them t^ I 
their Trumps: and they answered none of them, but that'l 
of the Suspension of the eleven Members ; which they 
said they could not do by Law, till the particulars of the \ 
Charge were produced. But this was soon answered by a 
reference to their own Proceedings against the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Earl of Strafford. 

TheParliament being thus somewhat awed,and the King 
n»de somewhat confident ; he undertakes the City^ re- 
quiring the Parliament to put the Militia of London, into 
other Hands. 

B. What other Hands ? I do not well understand you« 
^. I told you that the Militia of London was, on the 
fourth of May, put into the Hands of the Lord-May(Mr 
and other Cidzens, and soon after put into the Hands of 
other Men more favourable to the Army ; and now I am 
to tell you, that, oil July the 26th^ the violence of certain 
Apprentices and disbanded Soldiers forced the Parliament 
to resettle it, as it had been a litde before, in the Cid;zens« 
And hereupon the two Speakers and divers of the Mem*- 
hers ran-away to the Army, where they were invited to 

take 
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tke refuge, anci where f hey were contented to At tod Vote 
n the Council of War in Nature of a Parliament j and out 
^f these Citizens hands they t^ould have the Militia taken* 
way, ^nd put again into those Handsj out of which it was^ 
aken on the 26th of July, 

7?. What said the City^to this ? 

A. The Londoners manned their Works, via. the Line 
>f Communicadon, raised an army of valiant Men withia 
he Line^ chose good Officers, all being desirous to go^>ut 
Mxd fight, whensoever the City should give them Order ( 
md in that Posture stood eitpecting the Enemy. 

The Soldiers in the mean time enter into an Eange- 
nent to live and die with Sir Thomas Fairfax, and the 
Parliament, and the army. 

B* That is very fine* They imitate that which the 
Parliament did,^ when they first took-up arms against the 
King, styling themselves the King and Parliament y xxixa^ 
raining that the King was always virtually in his ParUa« 
gdent : So the Army now making War against the Par* 
Kament, called themselves the Parliament and tht Armym 
But they might, with more Reason, sav, that the Parlia- 
ment (since it was in Cromwell's Pocket) was virtually 
n the Army. 

A^ Withall they send-out a Declaration of the Grounds 
of their March towards London \ wherein they take upott 
them to be Judges of the Parliament, and of ** who are fit 
to be trusted with the Business of the Kingdom," giving 
them the Name, not of the Parliament, but of the Gentle* 
men at Westminster, For after the Violence they were 
under on July 26th, the Army denied them to be a lawful 
Parliament. At the .same Time they sent a Letter to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of London^ reproaching them with 
diose late Tumults, and telling them that theywereEnemies 
to the Peace> treacherous to the Parliament, unable to de« 
fend either the Parliament or themselves \ and demanded* 
to have the City delivered into their Hands ; for which Pur- 
pose they said they were now coming to them. The 
General also sent-out Warrants to the Counties adjacent, 
wmmoning their Trained Soldiers co join with them. 
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B. Wtite tbe TnoMd Soldien part of die 
Amy? 

><• No;-^thejrwcreiiot at aU in p^jr^ nor could 
^ithottt an Ordet of Partiament Btit vhat might 
Army do, after it had mastered all the Laws of the '. 
The Army being come to Hoimslow-Heatb^ distant 
London, but ten Miles, the Court of Aldermen was c 
to consider what to do» The Captains and Soldiers of i 
Ckjf were willing and welUprovided to go^forth andj 
then Baitbi buc a treacherous Officer^ that had Gb 
of a Work -on SouthiMrk-Side, had let-in within 
Line a smaliPartT of dhe Enemy, who.march'd as lart 
to the Gate of Lcmdon Bridge,. and then the Gouiti 
, Aldermen (their Hearts faiUng them) sObmittied o» i 
Conditiicms: To relitiqiiish their. MilUai To desert 
deven Members:: To deliver-Up the Forts and line4 
Commmiicadoiv together with the Tower of 
and all Magppanes and Anns theeein^ to the Army i 
disband their Forcesj and tnm^ottt all the.Refan ' 
i. e. all Essex's old SoldiiBrs: and to d»w*oiF th^ 
from the ParUamMH. All which was done^ sUid the Ar 
the Aiiny marchcf nuuTched tiiaimbantly tbrongjh the principal Sfefeetfe dF 

to LoDdoD» and re- |^;i_- m ^ w ar » 

docei the City to a ^^V; t , * a .J 

conpiiaDce with £• 'Tis Ortng^ that tb<f Mayor and Alderm^j*ila3«M 

S^iti^*'^' ^^'^ ^^^ ^ ^°*^ ^^^**^ ^ ^^^*^y y*^^ ^^^ they n* 
have resisted the Party of the Enemy, at the Bridge wtt 

a Party c^ their own; and the rest of the Eoemies with 

the rest of their own ? 

A^ I cannot judge of that« But to me ic would l»itt 

' been strange^ i3F they had d<xie otherwise than they didi 

For I coMider the most part of rich Subjects, that hxt^ 

mBdis themselves so by Crait and Trade, asMentfasfr 

never look upon any thing but their present Pro&t zak 

who to every thing not lying in that Wayvase i9^ mamief^i 

blmd, being amased at the very Thought of being pluiw 

d«itd« If they had uoderstood what VirtueL there wookl 

, have been in preserving their W eaith in Obedience to their 

lawful Soveteignf they would never have sided with tba 

* Parliament against him; and so we should have hadna 

d.of arming. The Mayor and Aldermen therefore being 

assured- 
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laftotad by this Sutteaissbn to save their Good$« and not 
being dure of the same by resisting, seem to me td have 
takea the msest Course. Nor was the Parliament less tame 
d)aii the City ; for presemly, August the 6th, the Ge* 
peral braught the fugitive Speakers and Members to the 
House with a strong Guard of SdcCers, and rq)Iaced the 
Speakers in their Chairs ; and for this they gave the Ge« 
neral Thanks, not only there ia the House^ but appointed 
ako a Day for a holy Thanksgiving, and not long after 
made him Generalissimo of atl the Forces of England, 
mad Constable of the Tower. But, in effect, all tius wai 
die Advancement of Cromwell ; for he was the-Usufruc** 
toary, though the Property were in Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
For the Indq>endents immediately cast-down the whole 
Line of Comm^unication, divided the Militia of London^ 
Westminster, and South wark^ which were before "united; 
diq>laced such Govemours of Towns and Forts as were 
feot for their Turn, though placed there by Ordinance of 
Bnriiament ; and, instead of them, they put-in Men of their 
0wn Party. They also made the Parliament to declaim 
null all that had passed in the Houses^from July the 36tl^ 
to August the 6th, and clapt in Prison some of the Lords, 
md some of the most eminent Citizens, whereof the 
Lord*Mayor was oiae. 

B. Cromwell had Pbwer enough now to re^ore the 
King : Why did be not do so ? 

2l. His main End was to set himself in his Place. Th* 
restoring of the King was but a reserve against the Parlia« 
pent ; which being in his Pocket, he had no more Need 
if the King, who was now an Impediment to him* To 
Deep him in the Army was a Trouble ; To let him foil 
mx> the Hands of the Ptesbyterians had been a Scop to 
is Hopes ; To murder him privately, (besides the Horror ~ 
rf* the Act) now whilst Cromwell himself was no more 
ban lieutenant General, would have made him odious 
mhout furthering his Design. There was nothing better 
or his Purpose, than to let him escape from Hampton- 
2oiirt, (where he was too near the Parliament) and go 
pherever he pleased beyond Sea# For, though Cromwell 
omI a great Party in the Pkrliament-House, whilst they saw 
DC that his Ambition reached to making himself to be 
bdr Master;, yec they would have been hia EnsAie^ as 
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soon* as that had appeared. To make the King att< 
an Escape, f^ome of those that had him in Custody^ 
Cromweirs Direction, told him that the Adjutat<H*$ m< 
to mirder him; and withal caused a Rumour of 
^ame to be generally spread, to the end that it 
that Way also come to the King's Ear, as it did. 
The King etcipet ^he King, therefore, in a dark and rainy Night, 
from llftrnpton- Guards being retired, (as it was thought, on Puipose) 
Cariib *^.taMic i^ Hams)ton-Court, aiul went to the Sea-side about ^ 
tbe jiieofWighttof amptou, where a Vessel had been beqx>ken to tr 
which Colonel Ham- him, but failed; so that the King was forced to 

SS^bSX°647; *^™«^'f ^^ ^^^^°^* Hammond, then Govemour of * 
* Isle of Wight: ezpectingperhaps some Kindness from Ui 
for Dr. Hammond's sake> who was Brother to the Coloal 
and his Majesty's much-fevoured Chaplain. But it pmij 
otherwise; for the Colonel sent to his Masters of iH 
Fkrliament to receive thdr Orders concerning him. 'Ok 
going into the Isle of Wight was not likely to be any Bi 
of Cromwell's Des^, who neither knew whither, qqi 
which Way he would go; nor would Hammond hai 
known any more than other Men, to what place the Kq 
had gone, if the Ship had come to the appointed Plafl 
in due Time. 

B. If the King had escaped into France, nught ool 
the French have assisted him with Forces to recover hi 
Kingdom^ and so have frustrated the Designs, both til 
Cromwell, and all the King's other Enemies? 

jf. Yes, much ; just as they assisted his Son, (our pn 
€entmost gracious Sovereign^) whobad^ two Years b^&xt 
fied thither out of Cornwall. 

j8. 'Us, methinks, no grei^ Policy in neighbouriD| 
Prmces to favour^ so often as they do, one another's Re 
bels ; especially when they rebel against Monarchy itsdl 
They should rather^ first, make a League against Rebellion 
and afterwards (if there be no Remedy) fight one aguas 
another. Nor will that serve the Turn amongst Christiai 
Sovereigns^ till preaching be better looked-to ; wherebj 
the Interpretation of a Verse in the Hebn^w, C^cedsi, a 
Latin Bible, is oftentimes the Cau^ of s^ Civil War, azu 
of die deposing and assassinatkig of God*8 Anointed. Ai^ 
yet, converse vikh those Divioi^4)i8putera as long as^yoi 



fpl, you will hardlyfind oneiaa hundred of them that b 
tiscreet enoogh to he employed in any great Affair either of 
?7ar or Peace. It isnottheRightofcheSorereign^diough 
(ranted to him by every Man'a express CoQseat^ that can 
liable him to do his Office} it is the Obedience of the ^ 

Subject that must do diat« For what Good is it to pro* 
aise Allegiance, and then, by and by« to cry-out, {as some 
tfinisterB did in the Pulpit) To your Tents, O Israel t 
iSommon People know nodiing of Right or Wrong by 
dieir own Meditation; they must therefore be taught the 
Brounds of their Duty, and the Reasons why Calamidea 
rrer follow Disobedience to their lawful Sovereigns. But, 
cm the contrary, our Rebels were pubSckly taught Re» 
bellion in the Pulpits ; and that there was no Sin^ but t&e 
doiBg of what the Preachers forbad, or the Omimon of 
what they advised. But, now that the King was the Fte- 
liament's Prisoner, why did not the Presbyterians ad*^ 
iRUSce their own Interest by restoring him? 

A. The Parliament, (in which there still continued to 
tie a greater number of Pr^byterians than of Independ- 
ents,) might have gotten what they would of the Kmg^ 
during his Life, if they had not, by uncoiisdonable and 
aottiflii Ambition, obstructed the Way to their Ends. 
Thejr sent 4iim four Propositions to be si^ed and passed 
by him, as Acts of ParUament, telling him, when these 
were granted^ they would send Gomnqissioners to treat 
with hnn of any other Artides. 

The Ph)po6itions were these, first : That the Parlia- The P^rliameot tent 
mem should have the Militia, and the Power of levying S^pSiSSSto te 
Money to maintain it, for twenty Years ; and, after that pmed b? him, at « 
Term, the Exercise thereof to return to the King, in case sround for P«cc. 
the PkrHament think the Safety of the Kingdom concerned A^^^t December S4, 
Sa it. 

jff. This first Article takes from the King the Militia, 
and consequently the whole Sovereignty for ever. 

jf* The second was : That the Kmg should justifV the 
Proceedings of the Parliament agamst himsdf ; ana de- 
chue void all Oaths and Decmationa made by him 
against the Parliament. 

JB. This was to make him guilty of die War, and of 
•U the Blood spilt therein. 

J. The third was: To take av^y all Titles of Honour 
8 « 8 conferred 
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conferred by the King since the Grat Seal was canied^ri 

him in May 1642. J 

^ ^ The fourth was : That the Parliament should ad}oum 

themselves, wken^ and to What Place, and for what Timf 

they pleased. 

The King refuses to These Propositions the King refused to grant, ais hi 

EeTts^Si?.^***"'' "^^ Reason I but sent others of his pwn, not much lest 

' * advantageous to the Parliament, and desired a persond 

Treaty with the Parliament for the settling of the Peac<| 

of the Kingdom : But the Parliament denying them to bf 

sufficient for that Purpose, voted. That there should bi 

no more Addresses made to him, nor Messages receive^ 

from him i but that they would settle the Kingdom with;^ 

out him. And this they voted partly, updn the Speechefj 

• $ir Hkomas Wroih. ^^^ Menaces of the Army-Faction then present in the 

Seethe Pftriiament-* House of Commous : whereof one* advised these three 

^•D. ie47-4s!r^ I . To secure the King in some inland Castle witk 
Guards. 2. To draw-up Arucles of Impeachment gainst 
him. S. To lay him by, and settle the Eangdom wit^ut 
him* 
•Commiswr? Gene- Another * said^ That his denying of ttie four Bills ww 
1^ Ireton. ubid. ^^ denying Protection to his Subjects; and that therefor^ 
they might deny him Subjection; and added, that till the 
Parliament forsook the Army, the Army would neveri 
forsake the Parliament. This was threatenmg« 

Last of all, Cromwell himself told them,. It was now 

^ expected that the Parliament should govern and defend 

the Kmgdom, and not any longer lee the People expect 

thdr Safety from a Man, whose Heart God had hardened; 

nor let those that had so well defended (he Parliament be 

left hereafter to the Rage of an irreconcilable Enemy, lest 

they should seek their Safety in some other way. This 

again was threatening ; a$ also the laying his Hand, upon 

his Sword> when he spake it. 

ThePariiiiaietit And hereupon the Vote of Non^Addresses was made 

thereupon votes tbat 3^ Ordinance } which the House would afterwards have 

S^iT^madc'Ttlie recalled, but was forced by Cromwell to keep their 

King, Wcwd. 

The Scots were diq>leased with it, partly because their 
Brethren the Presbyterians had lost a ^reat deal oi thei( 

Power 
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l^wer in England, and partly also because they had aold 
he King into their Hands. 

' The King now published a passionate Complaint to his 
People of this hard Dealing with him ; which made them 
rfty him, but not yet rise in his Behalf. 

-6. Was not this, think you, the true Time for Crom* 
rell to take Possession ? 

^. By no means : There were yet ^nany Obstacles to 
fe removed : He was not General of the Army : The 
Irnly was still for a Parliament : The City of London 
Bscontented about their Militia . The Scots eacpected with 
tti Army to rescue the King : His Adjutators were Level- 
fers, and against Monarchy, who, though they had helped 
>im to bring-under the Parliament, yet (like Dogs that are 
asily taught to fetch, ai\d not easily taught to^render,) 
urould not make him King. So that Cromwell had these 
DiiEculties following to overcome, before he could for- 
aally make himself a Sovereign Prince. 
* 1. To be Generalissimo: 2. To remove the King: ' . 
t. To suppress all Insurrections here : 4, To oppose the 
Jcots: And lastly. To dissolve the present Parliament. 
Mighty Businesses, which he could ^ever promise him- 
self to overcom*e. Therefore I cannot believe he then 
hought to be King, but only, by well serving the strongest 
Party, (which was aUays his main Polity) to proceed as n. B. 
iu- as that and Fortune would carry him, 

B. The Parliament were certainly no less foolish than 
Bricked in deserting thus the King, before they had the 
flirmy under a better Command than they had, 

A. In the Beginning of the Year 1648, the Parliament The Parliaroeot ap* 
gave a Commission to Philip, Earl of Pembroke (then made pointe Vwitors to re^ 
Chancellor of Oxford,) toge,ther with some of the Doctors oToxfoX^?^^^ 
here, (as good Divines as he ) to purge the University ^ by ifi48, 
Virtue whereof they turned-out all such as were not of 
their Faction, and all such as had approved the Use of the 
Common-Prayer^Book j as alsp divers scandalous Ministers -• 
md Scholars, that is, such as, customarily and without . , . 
Need, took the Nathe of God in their Mouths, or used to 
speak wantonly, or used the Company of lewd Wpmen : 
And for this last I cannot but commend them. 
• 5, So shall not 1} for it is just such another Piece of, ' . 
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Piety, as to turn Men out of an Hospital because thef aitf 
lame. Where can a Man probably learn Godliness, ani 
how to correct his Vices, better than in the Universities 
erected for that Purpose ? 

^. It may be the Parliament thought otherwise: for I 
have ofcfen heard the Complaints of Parents, that their 
Children were debauched there to Drunkenness, Wanton* 
ness, Gaming, and other Vices consequent to these: nor 
is it a Wonder amongst so many Youths, if they did not 
corrupt one another in Despite of their Tutors, who often- 
times were little elder than themselves* And therefore I 
think the Parliament did not much reverence that Institu- 
tion of Universities, as to the bringtng-up of young Men 
to Virtue, though many of them learned there to preach, 
and became thereby capable of Preferment and Main- 
tenance ; and some others were sent thither by their Fi* 
rents^ to save themselves the Trouble of governing then 
at home, during that Time of Ufe in which Childbren are 
least governable. Nor do I think the Parlianient cared 
more for the Clergy than other Men did : but certaiolf 
an University is an excellent Servant to the Clergy ; and 
the Clergy, if it be not carefully look'd-to, (by thenr 
Dissentions in Doctrines, and by the Advantage of li- 
berty to publish their Dissentions) is an excellent Meani 
to divide a Kmgdom into Facdons. 

B, But, seeing there is no Place in this Part of the 
World, where Philosophy and other human Sciences are 
not highly valued, where can they be learned better than 
in the Universities ? 

^. What other Sciences ? Do not Divines compreheoil 
all Civil and Moral I^ilosophy within their Divinity ? And, 
as for Natural Philosophy, is it not removed from Oxford 
and Cambridge to Gresham- College in London, and to 
be learned out of their Gazettes ? But we are gone from 
our Subject. 

jB. No j we are indeed gone from the greater Busi- 
nesses oi the Kingdom ; to which, if you please, let us 
return. 
^ tumultuous lining J. The first Insurrection, or rather Tumult, was that 
bfihc Apprentices Qf jjje Apprentices, on the ninth of April. But this was 
mhTm^ ^^''^ not upon the King's Account, but arose from a c^stomary 
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tesembly of them for Recreation in Moorfields, whence 
tome zealous OfEcers of the Trained Soldiers would needs 
bive them away by Force ;, but were themselves routed 
with Stones ; and had their Ensign taken-away .by the 
(Apprentices, which they carried about in the Streets, and 
lighted the Lord-Mayor into his House, where they took 
i Gun called a Drake, and then they set Guards at some 
sf the Gates, and, all the rest of the Day, childishly swag« 
gered up and down the Streets. But the next Day the 
Greneral himself^ marching into the City^ quickly dis* 
t>ersed them. This was but a small Business^ but it 
was enough to let them see that the Parliament was ill 
baioved of theTeople. 

Next, the Welch took-up Arms against them. There were Powerful Insurrcc- 
tbree Colonels in Wales, Langhorne> Poyer, and PoWel, tions in Wale§ 
who bad formerly done the Parliament good Service, but JC^** *" 
BOW were commanded to disband ; which they refused to 
do ; and the better to strengthen themselves, declared for 
Ae King, and were about 8000 men* 

About the same time, in Wales also, was another In* 
•urrection headed by Sir Nicholas Keymish, and another 
under Sir John Owen j so that now all Wales was in Re- 
bellion against the Parliament. And yet all these were. They are soon rap- 
.OTercdme in a Month's Time by Cromwell and his Offi- pressed by Oliver 
cers ; but not without Store of Blood shed on both Sides. ^^^^'"^^^ 

B. I do not much pity the Loss of those Men that im- 
pute to the King that which they do upon their own 
QuarreL 

J. Presently after this, some of the People of Sijrrey a tumuUuous as- 
sent a Petition to the Parliament, for a personal Treaty ofSurrey to^reseot 
between the King and Parliament ; but their Messengers a PctitioD to Parlia- 
•^ere beaten home again by the Soldiers that quartered Slt^King?'''''"' 
about Westminster and the Mew&. And then the Kentish An iDsurrecftonla 
Men, having a like Petition to deliver, and seeing how ill S^°^j^ favour of 
it was like to be received, threw it away, and took-up ^ "^' 
Arms. They had many gallant Offiters, and, for their 
General, the Earl of Norwich ; and they^ increased, daily 
by Apprentices and old,"disbanded, Soldiers, who joined 
them* Insomuch that the Parliament was glad to restore to 
che City their Militia, and to keep Guards upon the 
Thames Side: and then Fairfax marched towards the 
Enemy. 
\B, And then the Londoners, I think, might ea^ly and 
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rnddeaiy have mastered, first, die ParliameBt,^ tnd^ 
Fmhx's 8000» and, lastly, Gramveli's Axmj z or* 
least, might have given the Scotch Army 2A 
of marching to L^on without meeting an Armf tb _ 
tbemjBaltle. f 

J. 'Tis true; but the City was never good at veacnrfa^f 
nor were they, or the Scots, principled to have a Emg* ovet^\ 
them, but under them. Fairfax, marching with his SOOOneisi 
against the Royalists, routed a part of them at Maidscane^^ 
aax>ther part were taken in other Places in Kent fardier off | 
and the Earl of Norwich, with the rest, came to BlaiC^ ; 
heath, and thence sent to the City to get a passage throurir * 
it, in order to join with those which were risen in Essex vam 
. SirCharles LucasandSirGeorgelisle^ which passaqgebeii^ 
refused, the greatest part of his Kentish Men deserted fainu< \ 
With the rest^^ not above 500, he crossed the Thametr ; 
Battbey «re forced mto the Isle of Dogs, and so to 3ow, and thence to CoU i 
t^^iu\£T' ^^^^' Fairfax, having Notice of diis, crossed A» 
Colcbetier, where Thames at Gravesend ; and, overtaking them, bedegcd: 
Gwe^pSSf^aS *^°^ ^ Cokhcsten The Town had no defence,, but a 
fcr^ lo tvicrender, Breast-work; and yet it held^out (upon hope of the Scotdi 
Army to relieve them,)for the Space of two Mcmths. Upoft 
the News of the Defeat of the Scots, they werls&rced td 
yield. The Earl of Norwich was sem Prisoiner to LoiH 
don. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George lisk, two loyal 
a^d gallant Persons, were shot to Death., There was 
another little lnsurrecUcm> headed by the Eaii of HoUaad, 
about Kingston ; but it was quickly suppressed, and he 
lumself taken Prisoner. 

B. How came the Scots to be so soon diqnttched } 

f - Jt. Meerly, asit is said« for want of Conduct. Their 

Duke Hamaton ArBfy was led by Duke Hamilton, who w^ then s^ at 

nfiTcbet into Eng^ Liberty, when Pendennis Castle,(where be was Prboner^) 

SSt Amy o?Sc^! was taken by the Parliamentarians. He entered Eagfamd 

' ' with Hprse and Foot to the number of ISfiOO men; 

to which cam? above SOOO EqgUsh Royalists. Agakist 

these Cromwell marched out of Wales with Horse and 

JFoot 11,000} and, near to Preston in T^ncashire, in 

Butiitotiaijdc- less than two Hours, defeated them; and Ae cause erf 

(iPiMbyCrotnwcUf it is said to be, that the Scot<;h Army was so orctered^ 

that they i:ould not all come to the Fight, nor relfevc 

their Fellows. After the Defeat they had BO Way to 
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1^^ but. ^xrAtr into England ; so that b tbe pnnuk 
btf were almost all taken, and lost all that an Anny 
aa Joose: for the few that got home^ did not all btii^; 
onte their Swords. Duke HamiltcHi Was taken^ and' 
Dt long after sent to London; but Cromwell niarcbed<« 
81 to BldOnburgh, and there (by the help of the Factbn, 
rlik^ Tivas contrary to Hamilton^Sy ) he made sure not to be 
■adered io his Designs ; the first whereoi was to take^away 
be King's Life by the Hand of the Parliament. 
\ VTfailst these Things passed in the Norths the Pariia* 
nent ( Cromwell being away) came to itself, and recall- 
ing thdr Vote of Non*addres8es> sent to the King new 
Propositions^ somewhat^ but not much, easier than fer«*' 
laeiiy ; and upon the King's Answer to them, they sent 
Corhmisnoners to treat with him, at Newport in the He 
of ^T'ight, where they so long dodged with him about 
Trifles, that Cromwell was come to London before they 
had done, which brought-on the King's Destrucdon* For 
die Army was now wholly at the Devotion of Crom* 
well ; who set the Adjutators on Work again to make a The 4miy oalei « 
Remonstrance to the House of Commons, wherein they J««ttomtrancctotli^, 
require ; 1 . That the King be brought to Jusdce* 2. That i,^ * tSTm^ tSXing 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of York besummons'd to ap*^ ^^^ ^io^ to Justice 
pear at a Day appomted, and be proceeded-with accordhig war^JSwf hulpco- 
as they should give Satisfectiom 8» That the PaiiianiNit pic. 
settle the Peace and ftiture GoTemmeat, and set a rea-^ 
sonabie Period to their own Sitdng, and make certain fu« 
ture Parliaments aimuaU or bienniaL 4. That a compe^^ 
tent Number of the King's chief Instruments be executed* 
Aftd this to be done^ both by the House of Commons^ 
an4 by a general Agreement of the People, testified by 
their Subscr^tbos. Nor did they stay for an Answer, 
but pres«tly set a Guard of Soldiei^ at the Parliament* 
JiouseKioor, and other Soldiers in Westminst^^hall, sfifferi^ 
ing pone to go into the House but such as would serve 
th«r TurnSf All others were frighted-away, or xtnaido 
Prisoners^ and somej upon divers Quarrels, suspended^ 
AboyepiQety of them, because they had refused to vote 
against the Scots ^ and others, because they hadvole4 
against the Vote of Non-*addres6es : and the rest were aa 
Hoiise fav Cromwell. The Fanadcks also in the City^ 
t)eing count^an^ed by the Armyi pack a o^w Common 
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Coundl, wbcKof any forty was to be aboTe the Mayor # 
and their first Work was to frame a Pefition for Justice 
against the King^which Tichborne, the Mayor, (in¥ol%ing 
the City in the Regidde) delivered to the Parliamenr. 
* At the same Time/ '^ith the like Violence, they took 
the King from Newport in the Isle of Wight, to Hurst 
Castle, dll Things were ready for his Trial. The Partis 
ament in the mean Time, to avoid Perjury, by an Ordi- 
nance declared void the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegi<- 
ance, and presently after made another Ordinance to bring 
the King to his Trial. 
" ♦ B. This is a Piece of Law that I understood not before, 
that, whafi many Men swear singly, they may, when they 
are assembled, (if they please) absolve themselves from 
their former Oaths. 
The Home of Com* A. The Ordinance, being drawn-up, was brought into 
"ri"J'of tbcir*M *m ^^^ House, where, after three several Readings, it was 
l«n'baTebeen forci- Voted J That the Lords and Commons of England, assem* 
Wy prevented by the bled ui Parliament, do declare; That, by the fundamen* 
J0"&" n 0?di°* tal Laws of the Realm, it is Treason m the King of Eng. 
nance for bringing land to levy War against the Parliament. And this Vote 
^t^^^HCusepf^'* '^'^ sent-up tothe Lords ; and, on their refusing th«r Cos- 
Lords refusei to as- Sent, the GommonSj in Anger, made another Vote ; That 
seat to \u aU Members of Committees should proceed and act in 

any Ordinance, whether the Lords concurred or no^ : and 
that the People, under God, are the Original of all just 
Power ; and that the House (^ Commons have the Su- 
preme Power of the Nation ; and that whatsoever the 
' House of Commons enacteth is Law. All this passed 
nemme contradieente^ 

B. These Propositions fight, not only against a King 
ofEnglajid, but against all the Kings in the World. It 
y; "were good they thought on it. But yet, I believe, under 
/; God> the Original of all Laws was in the Pec^le. 

%4k But the Peq>le, for them and their Heirs, by Co®- 

aeht and Oaths, have long ago put the Supreme £osrar. 

y ' of the .Nation into the Hands of theiTlai^n^Srt^m 

and their Heirs ; and consequently iiftirtft&nands (^ this 

King, their known and lawful Hdr. 

B* But does not the Parliament r^resent the People ? 

X Yes, to some Purposes ; as to put-up Petitions io 

fk^ King, when they have Leave, and are grieved ;'but 
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Bot to make a Grievance of the Kinj^s Power. Besides^ 
the Parliament never represents the Pec^lc^ but when the 
King calls them ; nor is it tabe imagined that he calls a 
Parliament to depose himself • Put the Case every County 
and Borough had given this Parliament for a Benevol^ice, 
a Sum of Money ; and that every County, meeting in 
their County-court, or elsewhere^ and every Borouf^ m 
their Town-hall, should have chosen certsun M^ to 
carry their several Sumls respectively to the Parliamant^ 
tiad not these Men represented the whole Nation ? 
£. Yes, no Doubt* 

yf. Do you think the Parliament would have thought It 
reasonable to be called to Account by this Representative i < 

Bm No. sure ; and yet I must confess the Case is the same; 
A. This Ordinance contained^ first a Summary of the NerertbdeMtlieOr* 
Charge against the Kingj in Substance this ; That, not ^^^ ^5*«?'**** 
content with the Encroachments of His Predecessors upon brought to?triaU 
tile Freedom of the People, he had designed toset<«up January eo»l64S.49b 
a tyrannical Government, and to that End had raised and 
maintained In the Land a Civil War against the Parlia** 
ment, whereby the Country hath been miserably wasted^ 
the public Treasure exhausted, thousands of people mur? 
dered, and Jnfiiiite other Mischiefs committed, 

Secondly, a Constitution passed of a High Court of 
Justice, that is, of a certain number of Commissioners, of 
whom any twenty had power to try the Kii^, and to pro* 
ceed to Sentence according to the Merit of the Case, and 
see it speedily executed. TheCommissioners met onSatur« 
day, Jan. 20, l648-49,inWestminster*haU, and the King 
was brought before them : where, sitting in aChair,he heard 
the Charge read, but refused to plead to it either gyilty or 
not guilty^ till he should know by what lawful Authority 
-he was brought thither. The President told him j That 
the Parliament aiGrmed their own Authority, and: the -, 
King persevered in his Refusal Jto plead. Though many 
."Wftofe pass6d between him and the President, yet this 
was the SubStatnce of it all* 

OnM<mday^ Jafl.,22> the Court met again, and th^ 
Sollicitor moved, that/if the King persisted in denying the 
Authority of the Court, the Charge might be taken pro 
C0nfessQ : but the King still denied their Authority. 

They 
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They met agam Jan. 2S, and then the SolHdtor moye4 
the Court fw Jadgemerit ; vhereupra the King was re^ 
quired to gire his final Ans^ntr^ which was again a Denial I 
6f their Authority. 

Lastly, They met again Jan. 37, where the King de-» 
nred to be heard before the Lords and Commons in the ' 
Painted Chamber, and promised after that to| abide the^ 
Judgement of the Court.' The Commissioners retired 
for half an hour to consider of it, and then returning* 
caused the King to be brought again to the Bar, and told 
him, that what he proposed was but another Denial of the 
Court's Jurisdiction; and that, if he had no mere to say, 
they v^ould proceed. Then the King answering, that he 
had no more to say ; the President began a long Speech. 
in Justification of the Parliament's Proceedings, producing 
the Examples of many Kings killed, or deposed, by wicked 
Parliaments Ancient and Modem, in England, Scotland, - 
and other parts of the World ; All which he endeavoured 
to justify from this only Principle j that the People have 
the Supreme Power, and the Parliament is the People. 
This Speech ended, the Sentence of Death was read ; 
ttid the same upon Tuesday after, Jan. SO^ executed at 
the Gate of his own Palace of \Vhitehall. He that can 
deUght in reading how villainously he was used by the 
Soldiers between the Sentence and Execution, may go to 
the Chronicle itself ; in which he shall see what Courage^ 
Patience, Wisdom, and Goodness, was in this Prince, 
whom, in their Charge, the Members of that wicked Par- 
liament stvled Tyrant, Traitor, and Murderer. 

The King being dead, the same Day they made an Act 
of Parliament, That whereas several pretences might be 
made to the Crown> &c. It is enacted by this present 
Pisirliament, and by Authority of the same } that no Person 
presumeto declare, proclaim, or publish, or any Way pro-» 
pote^Charies Stuart, Son of Charles late King of England, 
c<nnnionly called Prince of Wales, or any other person, 
to be King of England, or Ireland, &c. 

S. Seeing the King was dead, and his Successor barred ; 
by what declared Authority was the Peace Qiaintain'd ? 

A. They had, m their Anger against the Lords, formei^- 

S declared, the Supreme Power of the Nation to be in 
e House of Commons; and now, on Febru^y the 5th, 

they 



they vote the House of Lords to be useless and dangerous* 
And thus the Kingdom is turned into a Democracy, or 
rather an Oligarchy : For presently they made, an Act ; 
That none of those Members, who were secluded for 
opposing the Vote of Nqti-addresses, should ever be re* 
admitted. And these were commonly called^Ae secluded 
Members, and the rest were by some styled a Parliament^ . 
and by others the Rump. 

I think you need not now have a Catalogue, either of 
the '^^ces, or of the Follies, of the greatest Part of them 
that composed the long Parliament ; than which greater 
cannot be in the World. What greater Vices than Irreli* 
gion. Hypocrisy, Avarice, and Cruelty ; which have ap- 
peared so eminently in the Actions of Presbyterian Mem- 
bers, and Presbyterian Ministers? What greater Crimes 
than blaspheming and killing God's Anointed ? which 
was done by the Hands of the Independaits ; but by the 
Folly and first Treason of the Presbyterians, who betray- 
ed and sold, him to his Murderers. Nor was it a litue 
-Folly in the Lords,^not to see, that, by the taking-away of - 
the King's Power, they lost withal their own Rivilegesj 
or to think themselves, either for Number or Judgement^ 
any way a considerable assistance to the House of Com- 
mons. And, for those Men who had Skill in the LawS|^ it * . 
was no great Sign of Understanding, not to perceive that ' 
the Laws of the Land were made by the King, to oblige 
his Subjects to Peace and Justice, and not to oblige him* 
self that made them. And lastly and generally, all Men 
' are Fools which pull-down any Thing, which does them 
' good, before they set-up slomething better in its Place. 
He that would set-up Democracy with an Armv, should 
have an Army to maintain it. But these Men dia it, when 
those Men had the Army, that were resolved to pu^J it 
down. To these Follies I might add the Folly of those 
fine Men, who, out of their reading of TuUy, Seneca, or 
other Antimonarchical writers, think themselves suffi- 
cient Politicians, and shew their Piscontents, when they ^ 
are not called to the' Management of the State, and who 
turn from one Side to another, upon every Neglect they 
fancy themselves to have received from the Kmg, or from 
his Enemies. . . 
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PART IV. 



Ofihe Ga9emmmt rf Englmi mtubrihe tlqmiUcmremmmt 
•f4h9 Lmig Purliament and m Council tfState. 

A. X OU have seen the Rump in Possession (as they 
believed) of the Supreme Power over the two Nations of i 
England and Ireland, and the Army their Servanti thoiigh 
Cromwell thought otherwise, but yet continued to serve 
them diligently for the Advancement of his own Puiposes. 
I am now therefore to shew you their Proceedings. 

B. Tell me first, how this kind of Government^ under 
the Rump, or ReUck, of a House of Commons^ is to be 
called? 

A. lis, doubdess, an Oligarchy. For the Supreme Au- 
thority must needs be in one Man, or in more, if m one, 
it is a Monarcfff; if the Authority were in more than oae^ 
it Was in all^ or in fewer tbanalL When in all, it is a J}f 
moctacyi for every Man may then enter into theAssembly, 
^hich makes the Sovereign Com t ; which they could not 
do here. It is therefore manifest^ that the Authority was 
in a few, and consequently the State was an Oligarchy. 

B. Is it not impossible tor a people to be weUrgoveraed 
that are to obey more Masters than one ? 

A' Both the Rump, and all *other Sovereign Asseo- 
blies, if they have but one Voice, though they be mai^ 
Men, yet are they but one Person ; for contrary Com* 
mands cannot consist in one and the same Voice, which 



|b the Voice of the greatest part: and therefore diey rn^ht 
govern well enough, if they had Honesty and wit 
enough. 

The first Act of the Rump was the exclusion of those 
Members of the House of Commons, which had been 
Formerly kept-out by Violence, for the procuring gf an 
Ordinance for the King's Tryal ; For these Men had 
appeared against the Ordinance of Non-addresses, and 
therefore to be excluded, because *they might else be an 
Impediment to their future Designs. 

B. Was it not rather, because in the Authority qf few, 
they thought *' the fewer, the better," both in respect of 
their Shares, and also of a nearer Approach in every oncLof 
them to the Dignity of a King ? 

^. Yes, certainly ; that was their prmdpal End. ^ . 
B* When these were put-out ; why did not the Coim- 
tic's and Boroughs chuse others in their Places ? 

A. They could not do that without an Order from the 
House. After this they constituted a Council of forty The Parilamesit 
Persons, which they termed a CoumU of Statt i whose crectttCMiic^tf 
Office was to execute what the Rump should command* ^ 
• B. When there was neither King, nor House of Lords, 
they could not call themselves a Parliament; for a Parli- v 
anient is a Meeting of the King, Lords, and Commons, to 
' confer together about the Businesses of the Commonwealth. 
With whom did the Rump confer? 

ji. Men may give to their Assembly what Name they 
please, what Signification soever such Name might for- 
merly have had. And the Rump took the Name of Par- 
liament as most suitable to their Purpose ; and such a 
Name as (having been venerable amongst the People for 
many hundred Tears,) had countenanced and sweetened ' 
Subsdies and, other Levies of Money, otherwise very un- 
pleasant to the Subject. They took also afterwitr^ an« 
oi^r Name, which was Custodes Liber talis Angliiey which 
Traes they used only in their Writs issuing out of the 
Cpiuts of Justice, .^ 

B* I do not see how a Subject* that is tied to the I^aws; 
can have more Liberty in one form of Government thaa 
sn another* 

yf. Howsoever, to the People th^t understand by Lu 

berty 
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bMy nothtnff but leave to do what they Hst, it was t Ttt 
not mgratefiiL 1 

^ ThdrnextWoricwastoaet-forthap^blkkDedandol^ 

That they were fully resolved to maintam the fuodameM 
fal Laws of the Nation, as to th^ Preservation of die Lin^ 
Liberties, and Proprieties of the People. ;< 

B. ^ What did they mean by the fundamental Laws 4 
die Nation f 

' J. Nothing but to abtise the People: for the only fua^ 
damental Law in ev^T Commonwealth is. To obey dii 
Laws from Time to Time, which he shall inake, to whoit 
die People have given the Supreme Power. How likely 
, thch are those persons to uphold the fundamental Lftvr% 
who had murdered the Man, who had been by themseWei 
so often acknowledged for their lawful Sovereign i Be* 
aides, at the same time that this DeclaratkMi cuat4oA, 
ihe9 were erecting that High Court of Justice, whidi 
tooK-away die Lives of Duke Hamilton, the Earl of 
Holland, and the Lord Capel. Whatsoever they meaflt 
by a fundamental Law, the erecting of this Court was t 
Breach of it, as bemg warranted by n6 former Law, (f 
Example, in England. 

At the same Tune also they levied Taies by Soldicrt^ 

and to Soldiers permitted Free^uarter^ and did many odMf 

. Actions, which, if the King had done them, diey would 

have said, had t>een done against the liberty and Pro' 

priety of the Subject. 

B. What silly Things are the common sort of PeopH 
to be cozened, as diey were, so grossly ? 

A. What sort of People, as to this Matter, art not dt 
the common Sort ? The cfaftiest Knaves of all the Viwf 
were no wiser than the rest whom they cozened ; for cte 
most of them did believe, that the same Things which 
they imposed upon the Generality, were just and reason- 
able ; and e^)ecially the gx'eat Haranguers, and such as 
pretended to Learmng. For who can be a good Subject 
ma Monarchy, whose Principles are taken from the Es^ 
mies of Monarchy, such as were Cicero, Seneca, Cato^ 
and other Politicians of Rome, and Aristotle of Athea^ 
who seldom spake of Kings, but as of Wolves and other < 
ravenous Beasts ? You may^ perhaps, think a Man has 

need 
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iced of aothms: else to know the Duty he owes to his Go* 
emour, and what Right he has to order him^ but a good 
lacural Wit, But it is otherwise : for it is a Scieace, and 
kink upon sure and clear Principles^ and to be learned by 
leep s^d careful Study » or from Masters that have deeply 
tudiied it And, who was there ih the Parliament, or in the 
iTatipny tha^cauld find^^ut those evident Principles, and 
lerive from thefn the necessary Rules of Justice, and the 
lecessary Connection of Justice and Peace ? The People 
larve one DayJi^ sevw -the Leiiure to hear Instruction ^ 
ind there are Mioistera appointed to teach them their Outy* 
iiot how have those. Minbters peiformed their Office i A ' 
(fca^ part of Jhenl> Aamely^ the Presfaiyterian Ministera, 
^roughouc the whole War, instigated the People against 
hct, KiDgij so. did^alap Indepeod^its^ and other fiQatick 
M[is^teni4 Tb^ rey, contented with their Living, preach* ^ 
id U^ .their l^adsbes Points of Controversy, to Religion 
mpartiaQnt ; but to ;ibe breach of Charity among them- 
i^ue^^vecy effiectttfd:;^ or else they preached eloquent Ser- 
ttovA^ whkh thtf Pfopleeither uiuferstood not, or tfaeugbt 
AiemaelViea Hot doqcmted in. But this Sort of Preachers, 
IS theydkt little Good, ^ they did Uttk Hurt. The Mia* 
:U^lp]!lpctfeded wholly from ihePresbyterian Preachers, 
*ltf^ bf> loog-furactified Histrionic Faculty, preacbed*up 
the ^bellioi^poffeifuU]k 

A T6.wh«tE|i4? . . 

j4. To the End that, the State becoming popular, the 
Church mightbes^too, and governed by an Assembly, and 
by Goosequence, (as they thoulght, seemg that Poliucs are 
NdMiervieDl toljLeligjoayhat they might govern, and thereby 
mktyr not doly their covetous Humour with Riches^ but 
dso their Malice with Power to undo all.Iiiflen that ad-^ 
niifed not their Wisdom* . Your qalling the People iiUtf 
TkmgSf obUg^.me by thia Digression to shew you, thai 
h is jnpL,i^mt of Wit^ . btfwant of the Science of Justice^ ' 
Aat br?ugh( them into these Troubles*. Perswdc^ if you 
Ctti,.ihaft MaB.;that has xnade his Fortune^ or made it 
gpnier,ior an eloqueot .Orator, or a ratvidmig. Poet, or a 
subdie Lawyer, or but a good Hunter^ or a cunning 
GMMftor> t^he has .not. a good Wit ^ and yet there 
.. 2ji. wsr« 
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Vrtc of all these a great many so silly as to be deceived 
the Rump, and Members of the same Rump. T* 
wanted not Wit, but the Knowledge^f the Calaaes 
Grounds upon which one Person has a Right to _ 
and the rest an Obligation to obey ; which Grounds 
fiecessary to be taugnt the People, who, without thi 
cannot live long in Peace amongst themselve&r 

B. Let us return, if you please, to the Proceedings li 
the Rump/ 

j1. In the rest of this Tear they Jroted a new Stamp U 

the Coin of this Nation. They conridered also of Agent 

The Parliament pro- to be scnttofofeign States ; and hairag lately recdw 

ccedt witii severity Applause from the Army for theur Work done by m 

ajjtinstfomeofthc jjjgh Qourt of Justice, and Encour^ement to «teij 

CK&A^ml^^ the same farther, they perfected the said High Couni^ 

Justice, in which were tried Duke Hamilton, the Eaili 

Holland, Lord Capel, the Earl of Norwich, and Sir JoH 

Owen« whereof, as I mentioned before, the three fi^ 

were beheaded. This affrighted divers of the 

Party out of the Land : for not only they^ but aUj 

had borne Arms for the King were at diat Time in ve 

great Danger of their Lives. For k was put ta theqv 

tion by the Army at a Council of War, whether tl , 

should be dl massacred or noj^ whea the No^ eafried j| 

but by two Voices. Lastly, March the jt4A^ thq^ fi 

the Mayor of London out of his OfficepmieThim 20001 

diiiranchised him, and condemned him to two Months Im 

prisonment in the Tower, for refusing to proclaim th 

Act for abolishing the Kingly Power. And thus |g ji| 

the Year 1648, and the monthly Fast; God ha^ 

granted'tfaat which they fasted for, the Death of the Kiii^ 

and the Poss^on of his Inheritance. By these tba 

JProceedings they had already lost the Hearts of the Gem 

jrality of the People, and hsni nothing^ to trust to but A 

Army, which was not in their Power, but in Cromwdl'l 

who never £uled, when there was Occasion, to put t* ^ 

upon all exploits that might make them odious to the 1 

ple^ in order to his future dissolving thcm^ whe 

should conduce to his Ends; 

In the Begihnmg of 1649, the Scots/ dis 
with the Proceedings of the Rump against the late i 
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rto levy Soldiers, in order to anew Invastoii of £hg-a( 
-The Irish Rebels, for want of timely Resistance 
England, were grown terrible: and the English 
imy ar home, infected by the Adjutators, were casting 
Nr to share the Land amongst the godly, meaning 
(tatselves ; and such othe^rs as th^ pleased, who were 
terefore called Levellers. Also the Ruinp for the pre- 
int were not very well provided of Money, and there- 
ire the first thing they did was, to lay a Tax upon the 
loplec^ 90,000/. a M<nith, for the Maintenance of the 

►' jB, VJTas it not one of their Quarrels with the Kingj 
m he had levied Money without the Consent of the Peo^ 
fein Parliament? 

^' ^« You may see by this what Reason the Rump had 
iicall itself a Pafliament ; for the Taxes imposed by tar- 
taient^ i^ere always understood to be by the People's 
ton^ent, and, consequently^ legal. 

h To appease the Scots.they sent Messengers with flat- xLe Scots resolve to 
teiiag Letters to keep them from engaging for the present support the ci^im dh 
Bug ; but in vam : for they would hear nothing- from a ^j^| f^^^ ^A^® ^*' 
lo^ of Commons (as they called it) at Westminster, of Scotland.*' ^^^'^ 
ithout a King and Lords. But they sent Commissioners 
% the King, to let him know what they were doing for 
tm : for th^y m:^s resolved to raise an Army of 17,000 
•bot^ and 6000 Horse, for themselves. 

-To relieve Ireland, the Rump had resolved to send the Leveitet^in the ' 
n Regiments thither out of the Army in England, f^f^^^^^^* ^{'"^^^ 
^happened well for Cromwell : for the levelling Sol- land to rSuce ibe 
rs^ (which were in evary Regiment many^ahd in some^^J"^^^*!** 
j^e major Part,) finding that, (instead of dividing rfie Land 
iRiongst themselves at home,) they were to venture their 
ixives in Ireland^ flatly refused to go; and one Regl* 
^t> having cashiered their Colonel, about Salisbury, . 
hiS marching to join with three Regiments more of the 
hme Resolution. But both the General and Cromwell, fiut ttey are loon 
bUing upon them at Burford, utterly defeated them^ andi defeated by Lord 
iDoa after, reduced the whole Army to their Obedience. JSSid^iJdu^a t^ 
And thus another of the Impediments to Cromwell's Ad^* Qbedieact. 
iuicenient was soon removed. This done, they came to 
f^oprd^ and thence tp JLpodon : and at Oxford, both the 
/ ^ 2 R 2 ' Generrf 
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Gene ral and Cromwell were made Doctors of tfi^.CU 

T/"^ i*aw J "aii3 at London feasted and preisiratecl'by the Q| 

B. Were they not first made Masters, and then DM 

tors ? 

The Pailiament ^* They had made themselves already Masters bodi i 

seods-ofer to ireknd the Laws and the P^Iiament. The Army being now obel 

thdrA7mt"*to'ii ^^» *^ Rump sent^ver those- eleven R«gidMntB oi 

<!uce the RelMsMo. Ireland, under the Command of Dr^ Cromwell, ^f^o «i 

Obedience. indtuled Govemour of that King3om» the Lord Fabfi 

/ ^ y^AM still General of all the Forces both here and thai 

7/ T%e Marquiss (now Duke) of Ormond, was the Kiog 

/ Lieutenant of Irebmd ; and ^e Rebels had made a Cod 

deracy amongst themselves \ and these Confederates k 

made a kind of League with the Lieutenant^ wher^di 

agreed^ upon Liberty given them fia the ExcraK of the 

Religion, to be faithful to, and assist, the Ki]^« To tin 

also were joined some Forces raised by the Earls cf Gi 

tlehaveuy and Ctanrickard, and my Lord Inchiquin ; I 

that they were the greatest united Strength in tlie:IsiaaJ 

but there were amongst them a ereat many other F^aM 

that would by no means subject themselveB to Ptotsstaati 

and these were called, the Nuncios Partyy as Ae olhi 

were called the Confederate Psriy. Tbeae Parties a 

agreeing, and the confederate Party havmg broksn tU 

i&ticles, the Lord^Lieutenant, (seeing thm ready tall 

siege him in Dublin, and that he was not able toddM 

it,) did, to preserve the Place for the Protestanfis, sa 

render it to the Parliament of England, and came4)« 

to the King, at that Time when he was carried fixxn pb 

to place by the Army« thatis^ about July, 1647. Fm 

England he went-over to the F^ce of Wales^ (now Kai 

who resided then at Paris« 

But the Confederates, aflUghted with the News that di 
Rump was sending^ver an Army tUtfier, desired^ il 
prince by Letters to aend^back my t^drd of Onott 
^gaging themselves to submit absolutdy to- the Sj^g 
Audiority, and to obey my Lord of Omumd as hisiii 
tenant And hereupon he was sent-b^dt : diis wasaboi 
t Tear before the gcnpe-over of Gromw^ 

In which Time, by the Dissenmons in Iielind> beiM 
.the confederate Ftety and the Nundo's^ ^^Mff aa4 Di 

contem 
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Mkf eats about Command, this, othemse sufficient Power, 

fccted nothing, and was at last defeated, August ^j-bjr 

Bafcl ly out of Dublin, which they were besieging. Within 

iew Days after arrived CromwelL who with extraordi- 

iry Diligends, and horrid Executions, in less than a 

fwelyemonth that he staid there, subdued in a manner ^ 

1^ whole Nation, having killed or exterminated a great 

Mrt G^ chem, and leaving his Son-in-law IretpQ to subdue 

le rest. But IretonHied there (before the Business was 

lite done) of the Plaguy. This was one Step more to- 

ards CromweU's Exaltation to the Throne. "^» n\ 

B» What a miserable Condition was Ireland reduced ' \ 

V by the Learning <>f the Roman> a3 well as England 
as by the Learning of the Presbyterian, Clehgy ! 

A. Iq the latter End of the preceding Year, the King 
as come from Paris to the Hague : and shortly after ^^* Doriilaut* the 
me thither from the Rump, their AgentDorisIaus, Doctor mfSfto thJ st?«^^^^ 
F-the civil Law, who had been employed in the Drawing- Holland, is murder- 
gof the Charge agsiiwt the Ute King: but the first ^'^^ £fg,ShXyS 
Eight be came, as he iras at Supper, a Company of Ca- iits. ^ 

dkrs^ near a Doze^n, entered. his Chamber, kill'd him, 
Bd gotaway* Not long- after also their Agent at Ma- 
rid, one Ascham> one that had written in Defence of As is likewise Mr. 
k Masters, was kill'd in the same manner. About this ^/M^Jld.^*'''^^®"^ 
Sme came out two Books, one written by Salmasius^ a 
f^taabyterian, s^ainst the Murder of the King, another 
nritten by Milton, an English Independent, in Answer ; 

»it. i 

B. I have seen them both. They are very good Latin Of the Books of sa/- j 
loth, and hardly tohe judged which is the better j and both onXttfiiS E.- ! 
tery ill reasoning, hardly to.be judged which is the worse ; iccutioD of King 1 
ike two Declamations pro and coriy made, for Exercise Charicsthc ist. 
lalff in a Rhetoric-SchoQl, by one and the same Man. 
fe like is a Presbyterian to an Independent. 

^ j1. In this Year the Rump did not much at home ; 'l^ Parliament de- 
ime that in the Beaming they made England a, free J^rS^sl^Kc^S 
ptat^ by aa Act which runs thus : Bait enacted and de- monweaith. 
dared by this present Parliament, and by the Authority 
Aerwfy That the People of England^ and all the Do- 
tniniom and Territories thereunto b^onging^ are, and 

2 & 3 shall 
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shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, and decl 
a Commonwealth and Free State. &c. 

B. What did they mean by a Free State and Com 

wealth ? Were the People to be no longer subject to Lai 

Thev could not mean that ; for the ParUamcnt meai^ 

govern them by their own Laws, and punish such as bra 

them. Did they mean that England should not be « 

jcct to any foreign Kingdom or Commonwealth ? 11 

needed not be enacted, seeing there was no Kingf^ 

People pretended to be their Mastery. What didtW 

mc^n then ? • 

^ A. They meant that neither this Kmg, nor any Ei^ 

nor atiy single Person, but only that they theinseJirt! 

7 would be the People's Masters, and would have set 

/ down in those plain Wprds, if the People could have h^ 

14 cozened with Words intelUgible, as easily a^ with Wc« 

f not intelligible. • j 

/ After this they gav^ one another Money and Esta 

out of the Lands and Goods of the loyal Party. TM 

enacted also, an Engagement to be taken by every Rtt 

in these Words : You shall promise to be true and fait 

Jill to the Commonwealth of England, aj it is now estA 

lishedj without King, or House of Lordn. 

They banished also from within twenty Miles of Loi 

don all the royal Party, forbidding also every one of the 

to depart more than five Miles from his Dwelling- House 

-ff. They meant perhaps to have them ready, if nci 

were, fo^ a Massacre* But what did the Sc€^ in tl 

Time? * 

The 8cr>t3 make pre- 4* They were considering of the Officers of the Arm 

natations to raise an which they Were levying for the King, how they mig' 

KingVxT/S;* 7o the ^i^'^de fronv Command all such as had loyally served Ii 

frovn of Scotland. Father, and all Independents, and all such as commandi 

iri Duke Hamilton's Army ; and these were the mi 

Things that passed this Ye^r. 

The Marquiss of Montross, that in the Year 16^ 
had, with a few Men, and in little Time, done Thin] 
almost incredible agsdnsf: the late King's Enemies in Scd 
lanci, landed now again in the Beginning of the Year ] 65 
in the North of Scotland, with a Commission from the pr< 
pent Jijng, hoping to do him as good Service, a^ he hadfoi 

merl 
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eriy done his Pat^; but the case wa$ altered; for the 

:otch Forces were .then in England in the Service df the 

irliament ^ whereas now they were in Scotland, and many 

oi?e (for their, intended Invasion) newly raised. Besides h 

le Soldiers which the Marquiss brought*over were few, 

id Foreigners, nor did the Islanders come-in to him as 

e expected ; insomuch that be was soon defeated^ and 

lortly after taken, and (with more spightful Usage than j^ M^rquist of 

.^enge required) executed by the Covenanters at Edin- Montroise u put to 

Vgh, May 2, 1650. * tTlht^^of'Sl^^ 

J3. What Good could the King eicpect from joining igjcr. ^ ^^* 
ith these Men, who, during the Treaty, discovered so . 
ittch Malice to him in one of his best Servants ? 

yi. No Doubt (their Churchmen being then prevalent) , 
ley would have done as much to this King, as the £ng- '.. 
8h Parliament had done to his Father, if they could have V 
otten by it that which they foolishly aspired to, theGovora*- ' . ' 
aent of the Nation* I do not believe that the Independents .; ' 
rere, worse than the Presbyterians ; both the one and the 
^tfaer were resolved to destroy whatsoever should stand in 
he Way to their Ambition* But Necessity made the King 
nss-over both this and many other Indigmties from them, 
Mher than suffer the Pursuit of his Right in England to 
iool, and be little better thaif extinguished. 

B. Indeed t believe aJCingdom, if suffered to become 
m old Debt^ will hardly ever be recovered. Besides, the 
iCing was sure, wheresoever the Victory lighted, that he 
could lose nothing in the War, but Enemies* 

ui. About the Time of Montrosse's Death, which 
was in May, Cromwell. was yet in Ireland, and his woi'k 
unfinished: but finding, orbeing by his Friends advertised, 
that his Presence in the Expedition now preparing against 
the Scots, would be necessary to his Design^ he sent to the 
Rump to know their Pleasure concejrning his Return* But, 
For all that, he either knew, or thought, that it was not ne^ 
cessary to stay for their Answer ; for he came-away, and Cromwdl r#tuint u 
arrived at London on the sixth of June following, and Jmdf^ JunJeti!^" 
was welcQmiedl)y the Rump. Now had Qeqeral Fairfax i65o^ "ne t . 
(who was truly what he pretended to be, a Presbyterian) 
been so catechised by the Presbyterian Ministers here, 
that be refused to fight against the Brethren in Scotland} 

2>i 4 nor ^ 



nor' did the Rumpi nor Cromwell, go-about to recBfy bi 
buoSwS* Conscience in that Poim; and tbo^ Fairfax, layiog^laM 
mander' in chief of his Commission, CramweH was now made G«ncfal.of d 
Cromw"?n5 a ^"^1 t *^ Forces in England and Ireland j which was anodH 
edTuh/hisC SteptotheSovereini Power. 
J9. Where was the King? 
KinKCharicsthetod j1. In Scotland, newly come^yer. He landed atk 

$Vpii.Dd '^^''' N^^* ^^ ^^ honourably conducted to Edinbwgfc 
though all things were not wdil agreed<K>n between di 
Scots and him: for though he had yidded to as han 
Conditions, as the late King had yielded to in tbe Isle a 
Wight, yet they had still somewhat to add, till the Kii^ 
enduring no more, departed from them towards the Noid 
again. But they sent Messengers after htm to pray bin 
to return; and the/ furnished these Messengera wiA 
^ Strength enough to bring him back if he should have Mt- 
fused. In fine, they agreed ; but would not snfier eitbo 
the Kfaig, or any RoyaUst^ to have any Command in tbc 
Army. 

B. The Sum of all is, the King was there a Prisoner. 

A. Cromwell from Berwick sends a Declaration to the 
Scots, telling them he had no Quarrel against the Peopk 
of Scotland ; but against the malignant Paityv that hdi 
brought-in the King, to the disturbance of the Peace hb 
tween tbe two Nadons ; and that he was willii^^ ettba 
hj Conference to eive and receive Saiisfacdon, or to de- 
cide the Justice of the Cause by Battle. To which th 
Scots answering, declare; That they will not prosecule 
the King's Interest before^ and without his Acknowledge 
ment of the Sins of his House, and Ms former Ways, sw 
Satisfaction given to God's People in both Kingdoms 
Judge by this, whether the present King were not in ai 
bad a Condition here, as his Father was in the Hands of 
the Presbyterians of England* 

B. Presbyterians are every where the same t they woull 
fain be absolute Govemoiirs of all they ceai?erse witbf 

^ and have nothing to plead for it, but that ** wbeie theynigiL 

'tis God that reigns, and no where else.*' But I obscrvn 
one strange Demand, ^^ that the King should acknowf 
ledge the Sins of his House ;- ' for I thought it had been 
certainly held by all Divines, '^ that no Man was bound tt 
acknowledge any Man's Sins^ but his own.^' 

A* 



Jf. The Kiog, baying yielded to all that the Church. 
equired, the Scots proceeded in their intended War. 
^rOmwelt marched-on to Edinburgh^ provoking them all 
i^ could to Battle; which they declining, and prorisions 
prowing scarce in the English Army, Croniwell retired to cromwdl defeats 
Dunbar, despairing of Success 5 s^nd intending by Sea or the Scotch army at 
Land to get-back into England- And such was the Con. Jj7g^*J; ^^^^"^^^ 
lition^ which this General Cromwell (so much magnified 
For Conduct) had brought his Army to, that all his Glories 
RTould have ended in Shame and Punishment, if Fortune, 
and the Faults of his Enemies, had not relieved him. For, 
is he retired, the Scots followed him close all the Way, till 
mthin a Mile of Dunbar. There is a Ridge of Hills/ that, 
Brom beyond Edinburgh, crosses the Highway between 
Dunbar and Berwick, at a Village called Coppei-speith, 
where the Passage is so difficult, that had the Scots sent , 
Htnely thither a very few Men to guard it, tlje English 
could never have gotten home. For the Scots kept the 
Hills and needed not have fought but upon great Advao^ 
tage, and were almost two to one. Cromwell's Army^ 
Avas at the Foot of 'those Hills on the North Side ; and 
there was a great Ditch or Channel of a Torrent between 
the Hills and it ; so that he could never hav^ got home 
by Land, nor without utter Ruin of the Army attempted 
to ship it ; nor have stayed where he was for want of Pro- 
visions, Now Cromwell, knowing the Pass was free, and 
commanding a good Party ofHorse and Foot to possess it J ♦ ^ 

it was necessary for the Scots to let them go, whom they ^ 
bragged they had impounded, or else to fight ; and there- 
fore with the best of their Horse they charged the English 
and made them at first to shrink a little : but the English 
iFoot coming-oh, the Scots were put to flight ; and the 
flight of the Horse hindered the Foot from engaging, who 
therefore fled, as did also the rest of their Horse. Thus 
the Folly of the Scottish Commanders brought all their 
Odds to an even Lay^ between two small and equal Par- 
ties ; wherein Fortune gave the Victory to the English, 
who were not many more in Number than those that 
were killed and taken Prisoners of the Scots, who lost 
ibeir Cannon, Bag and Baggage, with 10,000 Arms, and 

almost 
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aUnost Ihdr vliole Araiy* The rest vere got togeffaerl 
Ledy to Sterling. 

B. Thi8 Victory happened well for the King, 
the Scots had beo Victors, the Pred>y terians, bodi here i 
there, would hare domineered again, and the Kii^; ^ 
in the same Condition bis Father was an at Newca^e, 
the Hands of the Scottish Army* For, in the Piirs«it^ 
this Victory, the English at last brought the Scots 
pretty good Habit of Obedience for the King, wl 
he should recover his Right. 
Aad after hitVicto- jf. In Pursuit oT this Victory the English marched j 
2iiX^^ ^'^ ^"' Edmburgh, (quittedby the Scots) fortified Leith, and to 
in adl the Strength and Castles they thought fit» cm r 
Side the Frith, which now was become the bound 
the two Nations ; and the Scotch Ecclesiastics fa 
know themselves better* and resolved in their new Ai 
which they meant to raiae« to admit tome pf the Roj 
into Command. Cromwell from Edinburgh marc 
towards Sterling, to provoke the Enemy to fight; 
finding Danger m it j returned to Edinburgh, and besic 
the Castle. In the mean time he $bnt a Party into 
West of Scotland to suppress Straueham^and Kerr, 
great Presbyterians, that were there levying of Forces i 
Chaiict th« «iid is their new Army, And in the sadie Time the Scott' 
sSSS.f&Ll crowned the King at Sehone. 

The rest of this Year was spent in Scotland, on Crom- 
well's part, in taking of Edinburgh Castle, and in Attempts 
tq pass the Frith; or any other Ways to get-over to the 
Scottish Forces; and, on the Scots part, in hastenmg 
their Levies for the ?s orth. 
£. What did the. Rump at home during this Time ! 
TheProcccdingi of * A. They voted Liberty of Conscieuce to the Sectaries j 
SfgiSd!*""* ^" they4)luckt out the Sting of the Presbytery^ which con- 
sisted in a severe imposing of odd Opinions upon the Peo- 
^ pie, impertinent to Religion, but conducing to the Ad* 

vancement of the Power of the Presbyterian Ministers. 
Also they levied more Soldiers, and gave the Command 
of them to Harrison, now made Major-General, a Fifth- 
» monarchy^man ; and of those Soldiers two Regiments of 

Horse and one of Foot were raised by the Fifth-monarchy- 
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BC»9 and other Sectanes, in Thankfulness fbr this 
lieir Liberty from the Presbyterian Tyranny. Also they 
»ulled^down the late King^s Statue in the Exchange ; 
md in the Nich where it stood, caused to be written 
Jiese Words, Exii Tyrannus Regum tJtimtu, &c. 

B* What Good did that do them, and why did they 
lot pull down the Statues of all the rest of the Kings ? 

^« What Account can be given of Actions that pro- 
ceeded not from Reason, but irom Spight, and such like 
Passions ? Besides this, they received Ambassadors from 
Porttligal and from Spain, acknowledging th«r Power. 
And, in the very End of the Year, they prepared Ambas- 
sadors to the Netherlands, to offer them Priendsl»p. . All 
they did besides, was persecuting and executing of Roy- 
alists. 




order to a better unidng of themselves, and better Obe* ^P"'^ *^' 
dience to the King, who was now at Sterling with the 
Scottish Forces he had, expecting more now in levying. 
Cromwell from Edinburgh went divers times towards 
Sterling, to provoke the Scots to fight. There was no 
Ford there to pass over his men; at last Boats bring 
CQpie from London and Newcastle, Colonel Overton 
(though it. were long first, for it was now July) trans* 
ported 1400 Foot of his own, besides another Regiment 
of Foot, and four Troops of Horse, and entrenched him- 
self at North-ferry on the other side ; and before any 
Help could come from Sterling, Major-General Lambert 
also was got-over with as many more. By this Time Sir A body of 4*00 Scot. 
John Browne was come to oppose them with 4500 Men, * ISV'^^'^lr^^r^*" 
whom the English there defeated, killing about 2000, AraJ 2 NorA 
and taking Pr^ners 1600. This done, and as much ry. 
more of the Army transported as was thought fit, Crom- 
wdl comes before St. Johnston's, (from whence the 
Scottish Parliament, upon the' News of his passing the 
Frith, was removed to Dundee) and summons it; and 
the same Day had News brought him that the King was Jco«ith°iVm*^^" 
fnarching fnm Sterling towards England, which was ch« towardrLg-*^ 

true; ian<i- 
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Cromweiu with his lime} but iiotvitfaatgnding the King mzB three D^i^i 
&«L^tli?« St March before hiw. he resolved to have the Towa befool 
Johnston, and then he folloved htm ; and BccordiQgly had it the nest Daf bf ' 

marches into Ens^ jSumoder. 

Krng's" ^ttish Ar- B. What IjlopeB had. the King in earning into Eag^ 
my. landj having before and behind him none^ at least none 

annedt but his Enemies? 

dl. Tes I there was before him the City of Lonikmt / 
which generally hated the Rump : and might easily l>e 
reckoned for 20,000 well-armed Soldiers ; and most men 
believed chey would take his Part, had he come near the 
Citv, 

£. What Probability was there of that ? Do you tfah& 
the Rump was not sure of the Service of the Afoyor, and 
those that had Command of the City ^litia ? And^ if 
chey had been really the King's Friends, what Need had 
' ihey to stay for his coming-up to Lond^? ' They migfat 
Jbave.sozed the Rwnpi if they had pleased ; who had bo 
Possibility of defencting themselves; or, at least, they 
might have turned tbefl» out .of the House. 

^. This they did not ; but, on the contrary, permitted ! 
the Recruiting of CromwelFs Army^ and the raising of \ 
Men to k^p the Country irom connng-^n to the King. ' 
The King b^^an his March Irom Sterling ihe last oi 
^ July, and August the 82d came to Worcester by the 

Way of Carlisle, with a weai7 Army of about 1 S*00O men, 
Andgainsacompieat whom Cromwell followed, and being joined wkii the new 
* Khi*TA?iir^?Wor- ^-^^ environed Worcester with 40^000 men, and on 
cel"fr* oiTth*? id of the Sd of September utterly defeated the Kmg's Army. 
September, 1651. Hei:e Duke Hamilton, (the Brother of him that was be^ 
headed,) was slain. 

JB. What became of the King ?. 
' . ' A* Night coming-oD, before the City was <|uite 
takefi, he left it, it being dark, and none of the fiaendes 
. Horse withintheTown to follow him; the plundering Foot 
having kept the Gates shut, lest the Horse should enter 
The Kinj^ escapes, and have a Share of the Booty. The King, 'before 
cSuitt'^Vtrtd^^'^' ^^ got into Warwickshire, twenty-five liSles from 

Fm«?c.^* * *^ ^ Worcester, ajid there lay disguised a while, and afcer- 
^ wards w^t up an.d down in great Dangar of being dis- 
covered, 



Covered^ till at last he got over into France from Bright* 
itelmscone in Sussex. 

JB. "When Cromwell was gone^ what was farther done 
in Scotland? ^ . ' 

ji. Ueutraant-Genaal Monk^ whom Cromwell left Lientenaot-Gcotml 
ihere with 7000 mea, took Sterling, August 14th9 by Sur- ^^ook commands a 
render, and Dmidee the third of September, by Storm,. Suant'Vnd ^edu"! 
because it resisted ; this the Soldiers plundered, and had ces the whole coud* 
good Booty, because the Scots for Safety had sent thithef |hrprrS«t''of^'' 
fh^ nost precbus Goods from Edinburgh and Su Engiaod!^^" ^ ' 
Johnston. He took likewise by Surrender Aberdeen, and 
(the Place where the Scottish Ministers first learned to 
^ay ,the Fools) St. Andrew's. Also in the Highlands 
Colonel Ahired took z Knot of Lwdfr- and *Geotlemefi^ 
viz. four Earls,* and four Lwds, and above twenty 
Knights and Gentlemen, whom he sent Prisoners into 
England* So that there was nothing more to be feared 
from Scotland ; 2^1 the Trouble of the Rump, being to 
resolve what they should do with it. At hst they re* xb^ Partiament of 
^ved to unke and incorporate it into one Common** England offers the 
weaKh with England and Ireland. And to that Endsent tS aiS^t «! 
thither St. Johns, Vane, and other Commissionem, to ration with tb^w^a 
oflFer them thisUnicm by puUickDechua^n^ and to warn Commonwealth. 
them to choose their Deputies t^ Shires^ and BurgessiM of 
Towns^ and smd diem.t;9 Westminster. 
B. Hiiswas a veiy great Favour. 
jii^ i Aiidi so : and yet it was by numy of the Secrt?^ 
especially by the IMinisters and other Presbyterians, rew 
iijsed. The Afinisteis had given iWay to the levying ot 
MoHev for the Payment of the English Soldieva ; but lo But, by the Advice 
compfy with, die Declaration of the Edsglish Commis*- of their Presbyterian 
jTOoeKaithty- absolutely foitad. • ^ Se^hioferf'"'''^ 

B* Methmk» this contributk%( to the Fay of their • 
GoftqtieiiMi' was some- Mark of Servitude ; whereas ea- 
t&jnff. mto the Union made tb^m fiee^/^nd gave them 
espial: RJvilqge with the ^iiglish* 

•^ Hie Qmse why they refused the Union,, rendered 

by die F^esbyteViana themselves, was this. That it drew 

imth it a Subordination of the Ghwch to the Civil State 

b the^Tyngs of Christ. 

9. 1hi9 1^ aidowiirighc Declaration to all Kings and 

V Common- 
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/^Commonwealths in generaly that aPresbytenaA Ministef 
//I will be a true Subject to none of them in the Things of 
/ / Christ, which Things what they are, they will be Judges 
/ . themselves^ What have we then gotten by our Deliver- 
; tnce from the Pope's Tyranny, if ihese petty Men suc- 
ceed in the Place of it, that have nothing in tbem that 
can be beneficial to the Publick, except their Silence ? For 
.their Learning;, it amounts to no more than an imperfect 
Knowledge of Greek and Latin^ and an acquired Readi- 
ness in the Scripture-Language, with a Gesture and Icme 
/, suitable thereunto ; but of Justice and Charity {the 

Manners .of Religion) they have neither Knowledge near 
^ Practice, as is manifest by the Stories I have already toU 

you: Nor do they distinguish betw€*en the Godly and 
the L^ngodly, but by Conformity of Design in Men of 
^ Judgement, or by Repetition of their Sermons in the' 

common Sort of People. 
But. notwithstanding ^* But this SuUenness of the Scots was to no Pur« 
ESgiiih^Pw^^^ P**^" ^^^ *^y ^^ Westminster enacted the Union of the 

iMsteftanActferuni- two Nations, and the Abolition of Moni^rchy in Scot- 
ting the two Nations land, and ordained Punishment for those, that wcxild 

m 9ne Conoimon- ' ^ A ^ a - 

wealth. transgress that Act. 

£• What other Business did the Rump this Tear? 

They then offer to ^. They sent St. John^ and Strickland Ambassadors 

S'the^N^OiSA^^^ to the Hague, to offer League to the United Provinces, 

form a League with who had Audience March the third. St. Johns in a 

ofTJSc^M/lJrS Speech shewed those States, what Advantages they might 

gation. have by this League in their Trade and Navigations^ by 

the Use of the English Ports and Harbours. The Dutch, 

though they -shewed no great Forwardness in th^ Busi- 

ne^9 yet appointed ^Commissioners to treat with theni 

about it. But the People were generally against it, call* 

But the Dutch peo- uig the Ambassadors and their Followers (as they were) 

pieareavcnc to it. Traitors and Murdererst and made such Tumults about 

their House, that their Followers durst not go abroad till 

' ^ the States had quieted them. The Rump, advertised 

hereof, presently recaird them. The Compliment vtbkh 

St. Johns gave to the Commissioners, at their taking 

Leave, is worth your hearing. You have, said he, an 

Eye upon the Event of the j^airs in Scotland, ani 

therefore do rejuse the Friendship we have offered. Now 

lean 
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f 4:dii aisurt you^manyin the ParliamerU mere of Opi-'V 

tion^ that tte should not have sent any Embassadors to - 

fotif iill'tve had superated those Matters between them 

iikd that Kingi and then expected your Ambassadors to 

ts» I now perceive our Error, and that those Gentle* 

>n^nwerein the right. In a short Time you shall see 

that Business ended I and then you will come and seih 

what we have freely offered^ when it shall perplex you 

that tfou Kave reused our Proffer. . "^ * 

£. St. Jobn^ was not sure that the Scottish Busiuess 
would end as it did. For though the Scots were beaten 
at Dunbar, he could not be sure of the Event of theif 
entering England^ which happened afterward. ^ ^ 

jf. But he guessed well : for within a Month after the The English ParHa? 
^Sattle at Worcester, an Act passed, forbidding the im- S^a}^^h:"^iu " 
porting of Merchandise in other than English ships. The ocm&n^i. ] ^^ 
3£ngli$h also molested^ their Fishing upon our Coast. 
*riiey also nmny times searched their Ships, (upon Occa- 
sion of our War with France) and* made some of them 
Prize. And then the Dutch sent their Ambassadoir hither; The Dutch tbaa . 
•to desire what they before refosed ; but partly also to in- »««k to form an aiu- 
ibrm themselves, what Naval Forces .the English had ^^^^"^^^^°^ 
ready, and how the People here were contented with the 
€rovemm^it^ 

B. How sped they ? - v 

A. The Rump shewed now as little Desire of Agree- Bat the Parliament 
tnent as the Dutch did then ; standihg upon Terms never insists upon high ' 
lately to.be gnmted. First ; for the Fishing on the wrnot^'SpiJ. 
Epglish Coast, that they should not hav^ it without with., 
paying for it* Secondly, that the English -should have ' 

free Trade front Middleburgh to Antwerp, as they had 
before their Rebellion against the King of Spain. Ihird- 
ly» they demanded Amends for the old (but never to be 
forgotten) Business of Amboyna: So that the War was 
.already certain, though the Season kept thekn from 
Action till the Spring following, Th6 true Quarrel on 
the English part was^ that their proffer'd Friendship was 
scorned, and their Ambassadors* affrpnted : On the . 
Dutch part was, their Greediness to engross all Traffick, 
and a false Estimate of our and their own Strength. 
Whilst these Things were doing, the Relicks of the 
' ' ' . War, 
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^ War, both in Ireland and Scotland, were not neglecCe4sP 

though those Nadons i^ere not fully pacified till two 
Years after* The persecution also of. Royalists still con- 
tinued, amongst whom was beheaded one Mr. Loye^i far 
holding Correspondence with the King. 

B* 1 had thought a Presbyterian Minister,, whilst he 
Wis such, could not be a Royalist, because thej think 
their Assembly have the supreme Power in the Thiogs of 
Christ ; and by consequence they are in England (by a 
Statute) Traitors, 

^* You may think so still : for^ though I called Mr^Love 
a Royalist, I meant it only on account of the one Act, for 
which he was condemned* It was he, who (during the 
Treaty at Uxbridge, preaching before the Commimcmers: 
there), said, it was as possible for Heaven and Hell, as for 
the King and Parliament^ to a^ree. Both he and the rest 
of the Presbyterians are and were Enemies to the King'a 
Enemies, that is, to Cromwell and his Faoatkks» for their 
own,not for the King's, 3ake* Their Loyalty was like that 
of Sir John Hotham, that kept the Kmg out dl Hull, and 
afterwards MK>uld have betray *d the same to the Marquiss 
• ' ol Newcastle. These Presbyterians, therefore, cannot bei 

rightly called Loyal, but ratn^r doubly perfidious, tmlesi) 
you think, that as two Negatives m^e an Affirmative, 
so two Treasons make LoyaJty. 

This Year also were reduced to the Obedience of the^ 
Rump^ the Islands of Scilly and Man, and the Barbadoes> 
and St. Christophers. One Thing fell-out timt they 
liked not, which was, thirt Cromwell gave theni Warn* 
ing to determine their Sitting, according to the Bill for 
\ Triennial Tarliaments. 

B. That, I think, indeed was harsh* 
Thcbeeioninftofthc -^- la the Year J 652, May the 14th, begap die 
Dutch War, May Dtttch War in this manner : Three Dutch Men of War^ 
*^^^^' ,with divert Merchants ^from the Streights, bein^ disco- 

vered by one Captain Young, who command^ some 
English Frigates, the said Young sent to their Admiral 
to bid hiuL strike his Flag» (a Tiling usually dpne in 
Acknowledgment of the £n^ish Dominion in the narrow 
Seas) which accordingly^ 1^ did. Then came-up th^ 
Vice' Admiral, and b^g called*to a(S the other was, to 

take 
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ake-^lown hi» Flag ; he answered plamly, '* he would A dispute ana fight 
lot :•• but after the Exchange of four or five Broadsides, J^^E^'Jish^hl^con- 
nd Mischief done, on either Part, he took it down : ceming M* i^ig^^ of 
vtt Captain Young demanded also^ either the Vice- ^^^ ^''^(.^^^M^f^f 
Ldmiral himself, or his Ship, to make good the Damage ^^^ j "f^e English 
Iready sustained : To which the Vice- Admiral answered, Channel. 
^at be had taken*ih his Flag, but would defend himself 
nd his Ship. Whereupon Captain Young consulted i 

dth the Captains of his other Ships, lest the Beginning 
f the War, in this Time of Treaty, should be charged 
pen himself, and, Night also coming-on, thought fit to 
roceed no farther. ' 

B. The War certainly began at this Time ; but who 
egan it? ^ 

yf. The Dominion of the Seas belonging to the Eng- 
sh^ there can be no question but the "Dutch began it : 
id " that the said Dominion belonged to the English/* it 
as confessed at first by the Admiral himself peaceably, 
id at last by the Vice- Admiral, after, some fighting, 
king-in their Flags. 

About a Fortnight after, there happened another Fight Another sea-fipht on 
X)n the like Occasion. Van-Tromp, with forty-two the tame account. 
ten of War, came to the Back of the Goodwih-Sands, 
VTajor Bourne being then with a few of the Parlia- 
lent's Ships in the Downs, and Blake with the rest far- 
ter Westward ) and sent two Captains of his to Bourne, 
» excuse his coming thither. To whom Bourne re- 
imed this Answer; That the Message was civil, but,^ 
lat it might appear real, he ought to depart. So Tromp^ 
^parted, meaning, fnow Bourne was satisfied J, to saih 
wards Blake ; and he did so ; but so did also Bourne, 
r fear of the worst. When Tromp and Blake were 
ar one another, Blake ms^de a Shot over Tromp's 
iip, as a Warning to him to take-in his Flag. This he 
d thrice, and then Tromp gave him a Broadside, and v 
► begaix the . F^ht ; at the Beginning whereof Bourne 
ume-in ; and it lasted from two o*Clock tiU Night, the 
ngljsh having the better, and the Flag, as before, mak* 
g the Quarrel. 

B. What needs there, when both Nations were hear- 
ty resolved to fight, to stand so much upon this Com- 
lim?nt of who should begin ? for, a$ to the gaining of 

12 9 Friends. 
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Friends and Confederates thereby, I :hink it was in vain; 
seeing that Princes and States in such Occasions look not 
much upon the Justice of their Neighbours, but upoa 
their own Concernment in the Event. 

^. It is commonly so ; but in this Ca-^c the Dutch 
(knowing the Dominion of the narrow Seas to b^ a gal- 
lant Title, and envied by ' all Nations that reach the 
Shore, and consequently that they were likely to oppose 
it, ) did wisely enough in making this Point the Ground of 
the Quarrel. After this fight, the Dutch Ambassadors 
residing in England, S-nt.a Paper to the Council of State, 
wherein they styled this last Encounter a rash Action, 
* ' and affirmed that it was done without the Knowledge, 
and agsiinst the Will, of their Lords the States General, 
and desired them that hotjiing might be done upon it in 
Heat, which might become irreparable. The Parlia- 
ment thereupon voted; 1. That the States-General 
should pay the Charges they were at, and for the Da- 
mages they sustained upon this Occasion. 2. That this 
being paid, there should be a Cessation of all Acts of Hos-* 
tility, and a mutual Restitution of all Ships- and Godds. 
taken. S. And, both these beitig agreed- to, that thertf 
should be made a League between the two Common- 
wealths. These Votes were sent to the Dutch Ambas- 
sadors in answer to the said Paper ; but with a Pream- 
, ble, setting-forth the former Kindnesses of Enghtnd to 

the Netherlands, and taking Notice of their new Fleet d 
3 50 Men of War, without any othei" apparent Design j 
than the Destruction of the English Fleet. 

£. What Answer made the Diitch to this ? | 

j4. None. Tromp sailed presently into Zealand, atti 

Blake with seventy Men of War to the Orkney IslalidSi 

to seize their Busses, and to wait for five Dutch Shl[ 

• from the East-Indies. And Sir George Ascue, newl 

returned from Barbadoes, came into the Downs W 

fifteen Men of War, where he was commanded to 

for a Recruit out of the Thames. 

A war is declared Tfomp being recruited now to 120 Sail, made » 

between the Dutch count to get- in between Sir George Ascue and tl 

andtheEnglishCom- j^jQ^h of the River, but was hindered so lotig by coi 

monweaitni. ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Merchants calling for his Convo| 
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be could stay no longer, and so he^went-back into Hol- 
land, and thence to Orkney, where he met with the said 
&ve East- India Ships, and sent them Home. And then 
fie endeavdured to engage with Blake : but a sudden Storm 
Forced him to Sea, and so dissipated his Fleet, that only 
Ibrty-two came home in a Body, the rest singly, as, well as 
they could^ Blake also came home, but went first to 
iie Coast of Holland with nine hundred Prisoners, and 
Bjc Men of War taken, wh^ch were Part of twelve which. 
!ie found and took guarding their Busses. This was the 
irst Bout after the War declared. 

In August following there happened a Fight between a lea-figUt near Piy» 
De Ruitter, the Admiral of Zealand, with' fifty Men of g^^;!^,^^^^^^^ 
War, and Sir George Ascue near Plymouth, with forty, "fleets, in August, 
nrhereiti Sir George bad the better, and might have got ^^^ 
in entire Victory, bad, the whole Fleet engaged. What- 
soever was the Matter, the Rump (though they rewarded 
(lira) never employed him after his Return, in their Ser- 
rice at Sea ; But voted, for. the Year to come, three Ge- 
[leralsy Blake that was one already, and Dean and Monk. 

About this Time the Arch-Duke Leopold besieging 
^unkirk^ and the French sending a Fleet to relieve it. 
General Blake lighting on the French at Calais, and taking 
jeven of their Ships, was Cause of the Town's Surrender. 

In September they fought again, De Wit and Ruitter Another scsrHght in 
commanding the Dutch, and Blake tbeEngUsh, and the ^^P^^'^^^'*' ^^«- 
Dutch were again worsted. 

Again in the End of November Van Tromp,with eighty A third ip Novem- ' 
Men of War, shewed himself at the back of the Goodwin ^'^^ ^^*' 
>ands J where Blake, though he ha<l with him but forty, 
adventured to fight with him, and had much the worst, 
ind X Night parting the Fray) retired into the River of 
rhames ; whilst Van Tromp, keeping the Sea, took some . 
^considerable Vessels from the English, and thereupoa 
[as it w^ said) with a Childish Vanity, himg-out a Broom 
orom the Main-*top mast, signifying that be meant to 
Jweep the Seas of all English Shippmg, > 

After this,, in February, the Dutch with Van. Tromp ^^^"^J* 7/^"*' 
prere encountered by the English under Blake and Dean, *''y*^^*"*^^- 
lear Portsmouth, and had the Worst. And these were 
ill the Encounters between them in this Year, m the 
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narrow Seas. They fought also once at Leghorn, Where 
the Dutch had the better. 

^. I see no great Odds yet oo either Sidie'; if there 
were any, the English had it. 

^. Nor did either of theni e'er the more incline to Peace. 
For the Hollanders^ after they had sent Ambassadors into 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and the Hans towns, (whence 
Tar and Cordage are usually had : to signify the Dechra* 
tion of the War, and to get them to their Party, recaHfil 
flieir Ambassadors from England ; and the Rump, v^ith- 
out Delay gave them their parting Audience ; withoirf' 
abating a Syllable of their former severe Propositions. 
And presently, to maintain the War for the neTt Year, 
laid a Tax upon the People of 1 20,000/. per mensem^ 
jB. What was done in the mean Time at homt? ? 
Cromwell cncou- ^* Cromwell was now quarrelling with (the last an* 

rages the Arniv to greatest Obstacle to his Design) the Rump. And to that; 
SSaLut De'' End there came-out daily from the Army, Petirio. «, Ad- 
cember/i(S52, dresses. Remonstrances, and other siich Papers : Some of 

them urging the Rump to dissolve themselves, and mate 
Wav for another Parliament To which the Rump, urKi 
willing to yield, and not daring to refuse, determined for 
the End of their sitting the Fifth of November 16^^ 
.^ But Cromwell meant not to stay so long. In the mean 
Time, the Army in Ireland was taking Submissions, anil 
granting Transportations of the Irish, and condemmn^ 
whom they pleas'd, in a High Court of Justice erected 
there for that Purpose. Amongst those that were exe- 
cuted, was hang'd Sir Phelim Oneale,who first began die 
Rebellion. ' 

In Scotland, the English built some Citadels for tbrf 
bridling of that stubborn .Nation : And thus ended thtf 
Year 1652. 

B. Come we then to the Year 1658. 
Cromwell dissolves ^* Cromwell wanted now but one Step to the £nd of 
the Commonwealth- his Ambition, and that was to set i^is Foot upon the Neck 
?!!["'""''!• n^V""*' of this long Parliament, which he did the 23d of April, 

den irruption o* a , ^ ' , , , .£, ' 

Party of Soldiers, this present Year 1653, a Time very seasonable, fror, 

April ««, i653» though the Dutch were not mastered, .they were much 

^iveak^ned ; and what with Prizes from the Enemy, and 

squeezing 
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tqueezmg the Royal Party, the Treasury was pretty fuU^ 
md the Tax of 1*20,000/. a Month began to come-in ; all 
vhich was his own in right of the Army. , 

Therefore without more ado, attended by the Major- 
]renerals Lambert and Harrison, and some other Officers, 
itkdL as many Soldiers as he thought fit, he went to the 
^rliament-House, and dissolved thiera, tumpd them out, 
nd locked- up the doors. And for this Action he was 
Qore applauded by the People, than for any of his Victo- 
ies in the W ar, and the Parliament-Men as much scorned 
nd derided* 

J?. Now that there was no Parliament, who had the 
upren[ie Power ? 

u4^ If by Power you mean the Right to govern, nobody 
lad it : if you mean the supreme strength^ it was clearly 
a Cromwell, who was ob^eyed as General of all the Forces 
a England^ Scotland, and Ireland. 

B. Did he pretend that for Title ? 
^ ^. No : But presently after he invented a Title, which 
fras this ; That he was necessitated for the Defence of the 
3lause> for which at first the Parliament had taken-up 
Irncis, (that is to say, rebelled) to have Recourse to extra-* 
ordinary Actions. You know the Pretence of the long 
Parliament's Rebellion was Salus Populi^ The Safety of 
he^ Nation against a dangerous Conspiracy of Papists^ and 
malignant Party at home, and that every Man is bound 
s far as his Power extends, to procure the Safety of the 
trhole NaiioQ ; (which none but the Army were able to 
\o 5 and the Parliament had hitherto neglected) was it 
lot then the Generiars Duty to do it ?. Had he not there- 
pre Right ? For that Law of Salus Populi is directed only 
o those that have^ Power enough to defend the People | 
hat is, to them that have the supreme Power. 

J5. Yes certainly, he had as good a Title as the long 
Piirliament. But the long Parliament did represent the 
People J and it seems to me, that the Sovereign Power - 

8 essentially annexed to the Representative of the People. 

jf. Yes, if he that makes a Representacive, that is, (ia 
fce present Case) the King, do call them together to re- 
vive the Sovereign Power, and he divest himself thereof j . 
Cktherwise not. Nor was ever the lower House of Pariia* • , 
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ment the Representative of the whole Nadon^ bot of the 
Cotnmons only ; nor had that Hoose the Power to obligei 
by iheir Acts, or Ordinances, any Lord, or any Priest. 
B. Did Cromwell come-in upon the only Title of Sabu 
. Topulif 

A. This is a Title that very few Men understand. 
His way was to get the Supreme Power conferred tipon 
him by Parliament. Therefore he called a Parliament, 
and gave it the Supreme Power, to the end that they 
should give it to him again. Was not this witty ? First 
therefore, he publibhed a Declaration of the Causes whf 
he dissolved the Parliament. The Sum whereof was, that, 
instead of endeavouring to promote the Good of God*« 
People, they endeavoured (by a Bill then ready to pass) 
to re(ruit the House, and perpetuate their own Power. 
Next he constituted a Council of State of his own Crea- 
tures to be the Supreme Authority of England ; but no 
longer than till the next Parliament should be called, and 
Cromwell lunimoM ^^^- Thirdly, he summoned 142 Persons, such as he 
a new Parliament of himself, or his trusty Officers, made Choice of : the greats 
nouhtsen by^he"* ^^ P^^' ^^ ^^^^ '^^^6 instructed what to do, obscure 
People, but nomi- Persons, and most of them Fanaticks, though styled bj 
iiatedbyhiinselfand Cromwell, Men of approved Fidelity and Honesty. To 

nisOmcers: -who ,, , >, .-, TwT i "^ i i ^ k 

meet on the 4ih of these the Council ot State surrendered the supreme Au- 
Jul^v, 1G63. thority ; and, not bng after, these Men surrendered it to 

Cromwell. July the 4th this Parliament met, arid chose 
for their Speaker one Mn Rous, and called themselves, 
From that Time forward, the Parliament of England : but 
. . Cromwell, for the more Surety, constituted also a Coun- 
cil of State, not of such petty Fellows as most of these 
were, but of himself, and his principal Officers. These 
did all the Business both publick and private, making Or- 
dinances, and giving Audience to Foreign Ambassadors. 
But he had now more Enemies than before. HarrtfoOj 
^ who was the Head of the Fifth- Monarchy-Men, laying- 
down his Commission, did nothing but animate his Party 
against him ; for which afterwards he was imprisoned 
This little Parliament, in the mean time, were making ol 
Acts so ridiculous, and so displeasing to the People, that 
- it was thoughi be chose them on Purpose to bring all 

ruling Parliaments into Contempt, and Monarchy agaia 
into Credit. - . ^ . ' 

I 
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JS. What Acts Were these ? 

^. One of them was. That, all Marriages should be Some of the most . 
made by a Justice of Peace, and the Banns asked three "^ggj^^^*^^^ 
several Days in the next Market ; None were forbidden ^ ^ *™' 
to be married by a Minister, but withput a Justice of Peace ' ' ' 
J:he Marriage was to be voidr: So that divers wary Couples 
(to be sure of one another, howsoever they might repent 
of it afterwards) were married both ways. Also they abro- 
gated the Eng:agement, whereby no Man was admitted 
to sue in any Court of Law, that had not taken it, that is, 
that had not acknowledged the late Rump. 

jB. Neither of these did any Hurt to CromwelL 
^. They were also in hand with an Act to cancel all 
the present Laws and Law-Books, and to make a new Code 
more suitable to the Humour of the Fifth-monarchy-raen J ^^^ t j- j, 
of whom there were many in this Parliameitt. Their Te- of the Fiflh-Monar' 
net being, that there ought none to be Sovereign, but c^y nien. . ' 
King Jesus, nor any to governunder him, but thie Saints. 
But their Authority ended before this Act passed. 
B. What was this to Cromwtll ? ^ 

, A. Nothing yet. But they were likewise upon an Act, 
now almost ready for the Question: That Parliaments 
henceforward, one upon the End of another, should be 
perpetual. ' , 

j6. I understand not this, unless Parliaments can beget 
one another like Animals, or like the Phoenix. 

A. Why jiot like the Phoenix ? Cannot a Parliament 
at the Day of their Expiration send-out Writs for a new 
one ? 

J5. Do you think they would not rather summoii 
themselves anew, and to save the Labour of coming-agaiu 
at Weiitminster, sit still where they were? Or, if they 
summon the Country to make new Elections, and then -; 
dissolve themselves, by what Authority shall the People 
meet in their County-Cour!s, there being no supreme- 
Authority standing ? 

j4. All they did was absurd, though they knew not that. 

Nor did they know this, " whose Design was upon the So- 

. vereignty :*' the Contriver of this Act, it seems, perceived it 

not J but Cromwell's Party in the House saw it well enough. 
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And therefore, as soon as it was laid, there stood-up dmt 

. of the* Members, and made a Motion, that, siace the 

Commonwealth was like to receive little Benefit by their 

sitting, they should dissolve themselves. Harrison, and 

they of his «Sect, were troubled hereat, and made Speeches 

The Little Parlia- against it; but CromwelFs Party, of whom the !^>eaker 

mcnt turiender their was one, .left the House, and, with the Mace befdre them, 

K^cmi^nriS ^^^ ^^ Whitehall, and surrendered their Power to Cronv- 

well, who had given it them . And so he got the Sovereignty 

by an Act of Parliament ; and, within four days after^ viz. 

?h^ w!J5!!II?p^-h. December the 16th, was installed Protector of the three 

tneoover^ign rower ^_, . «i..^t t • -n % t 

oftheNatiouby the Nations, and took his Oath to observe certain Rules (x 
titie oT Protector governing, engrossed in Parchment, and read before him : 
^JnI ^'^•»"»^"- The Writing was called the Instrument of Government.^ 
B^ What were the Rules he swore to ? 
/I. One was to call a Parliament e\ery third Year, of 
which the first was to begin September the 3d following. 
jB. I believe he was a little superstitious in the Choice 
of September the 3d, because it was lucky to him in I6i0, 
and 1651, at Dunbar, and Worcester ; but he knew not 
how lucky the same would be to the whole Nation in 1658 
at Whitehall. 

A. Another was. That no Parliament should be dis- 
solved^ till it had sitten five Months ; and those Bills that 
they presented to him, should be passed by him within 
twenty Days, or else they should pass without him. 

A thirds That he should have a Council of State of not 
above twenty-one, nor under thirteen ; and that upon the 
Protector's Death, this Council should meet, and before 
they parted chuse a new Protector. There were many 
more besides, but not necessary to be inserted. 

B. How went-on the War against the Dutch ? 
A. The Generals for the English were Blake, and Dean, 

and Monk; and Van Tromp for the Dutch; between 
whom was a Battle fought the second of June (which was 
a Month before the Beginning of this little Parliament) 
wherein the English had the Victory, and drove the Ene- 
mies into their Harbours, but with the Loss of Generil 
Dean, slain by a Cannon-shot. This Victor'y was great 
enough, to make the Dutch send-over Ambassadors into 

England 
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^nglaAd in order to a Treaty ; tut in the ftieah time they 
prepared, and put to Sea another Fleej, which likewise. And another victory 
in the End of July, was defeated by General Monk, who ZdSj^ly^d^t^ 
pjot irow a greater Victory than before : and this tnade 
the Dutch descend so far as to buy their Peace with the 
iPaynient of the Charge of the War, and with the Acknow- 
ledgement, amongst other Articles, that tbe English had 
the Right of the Flag. This Peace was concluded in The Dutch sue for 
Iblarch, being the End of this Year : but not proclaimed Peace, and obtain it 
tni April ; the Money, it seems, being not paid till then. '" ^P"*' ^^^^• 

The Dutch War being now ended, the Protector sent 
Iris youngest Son Henry into Ireland, whom also some Henry Cromwell it 
time ^after- he made Lieutenant there ; and sent Monk to"keep?t in Obe- ' 
Lieutenant- General into Scotland ; to keep those Nations dience; andXJene- 
in Obedience. Nothing else worth remembering was ^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
this Year at Home: saving the Discovery of a Plot of same purpose. 
Royalists (as was said) upon the Life of the Protector, who 
all this while had Intelligence of the King's Designs from 
a . Traitor in his Courts, who afterwards was taken in the 
Manner* and killed. 

£. How came he into so much Trust with the King ? 
/f. He was the Son of a-Colonel that was slain in the 
Wars on the late King*s Side. Besides, he pretended 
Employment from the King's loyal and loving Subjects 
here^ to convey to his Majesty such Money as they, from 
time to time, should send him for his Majesty's use ; and 
to make this credible, Cromwell himself caused Money to 
be sent to him. ^> 

The following Year, 1 654, had nothing of War, but 
was spent iu Civil Ordinances, in appointing of Judges, 
preveming of Plots, (for Usurpers are jealous ) and in ex- 
ecuting the King's Friends, and selling their Lands. The A new Parliament 
third of September, according to the Instrument, the Par- september^^^^^^ 
liameilt met, in which there was no House of Lords; and 
the House of Commons was made, as formerly, of Knights 
ajfid Burgesses: but not- as formerly, of two Burgesses 
for a Borough, and two Knights for a County: for Bo- 
rouj^hsfor the most part had but one Burgess, and some 
Counties six or scvefn Knights ; besides there were twenty 

♦ That i:J, <as I. believe), in the Fact, from the words /« main 
d'atuvr€f corrupted into mainovre, mainoveryixnd manner. 

Mem. 
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Members for Scotland^ and as Hi2nj for Ireland. So 
that now Cromwell had nothiag else to do, but to shew his 
Art of Government upon six Coach-Horses ne^^ly pre- 
sented him ; which^ being ^ rebellious as himself, threv 
him out of the Coach-box, aiid almost killed him. 

B. This Parliament, which had seen how Cromwell had 
handled the two former, the Long one and the Short one, 
had surely learned the Wit to behave themselves better to 
him, than those had done. 

-^, Yes, especially now that Cromwell, in his Speech 

at their first Meeting, had expressly forbidden them to 

meddle, either with the Government by a single Person 

and Parliament, or with the Militia^ or with perpetuating 

of Parliaments, or taking- away Liberty of Conscience ; and 

told them also, that every Member of the House, before 

they sat, must take a Recognition of* his Poyer in divers 

^Points. Whereupon, of above 400, there appeared not 

above 200 at first j though afterwards, some relenting, 

there sat about SCO, Again, just at their sitting-down, 

he published some Ordinances of his own, bearing Date 

_ before their Meeting ; that they might see he took tis 

ThePailiamentdoca own Acts to be as valid as theirs. But all this could not 

ProStew^^^^ «nakc them know themselves. They^ proceeded to the 

Debate of every Article of the Recognition. 

B. They should have debated that beifore they had 
taken it. 

^. But then they would never have been suffered to sit. 
The Protector dis- CromwcU being informed of their stubborn Proceed- 
uoives them, janu- ings, aud Qut of Hope of any Supply from them, dissplved 

^.y 2., 1654-65. ^j^^^^ ... 

All ihiat passed beside in this Year was the Exercise of 

the. High Court of Justice upon some Royalists for 

Plots. 

He makes war against In the Year 1655, the English, to the Number of near 

5ipain,antiscncjsa io,o<>0, landed in Hispaniola in hope of the Plunder of 

1 leet and Army to ^. /-> , , » o-i t r i '^ i i_ *""** 

Rttack Hispaniola; tce Oold and Oliver, whereof they thought there was 

jHit without success, great abundance in the Town ofSaato Domingo; but 

tlkljamaU?^^ * were well beaten by a few Spaniards; and with the loss 

of near J 000 Men, vent oft to Jamaica and possessed it. 

This Yearalso'the Royal Pariy made another Attempt 

in the West; sgad proclaimed ih^ir King, Charles the 

Second; 



Se'ccnd; but, few Men joining with them, and sana^ of 
tiheir Pcrty fallmg-ofFj they were soon suppressed, and 
sciany of the pincipal Persons executed. 

£. In these many Insurrections the Royalists, though 

tliey meant well, yet they did but Disservice .to the King 

i>y their Impatience. What Hope had they to prevail 

ft^ainst so great an Army as the Protector had ready ; 

vVhat Cause was there to despair of seeing the King's 

Business done better by the Dissension and Ambition of ^ 

the great Commanders in that Army ; whereof many had 

the Favour to be as well esteemed amongst the Soldiers as 

Cromwell himself? 

At That was somewhat uncertain. The Protector 
being frustrated of his Hope of Money at Santo DomingOj 
resolved to take from the Royalists the tenth part yearly 
of their Estates. And to this End chiefly he divided Engi- fy^^ protector ap- 
land into eleven Major-Generalships, with Commission points a Number of 
Jto every Major-_Genefal to make a Roll of the Nandies of ^^le^^i^^^^^ 
all suspected Persons of the King's Party, and to receive ti^s against his Go- 
the tenth part of their Estates within his Precinct} as also vcmment. InOcto- 
to take Caution from them not to act against the State; * *^**' 
and to reveal all Plots that should come to their Know*, 
ledge, and to make them ehgage the like for their Ser- 
vants. They had Commission also to forbid Horse-races 
and numerous Meetings of People, and to receive and 
account for this Decimation. 

B. By this the Usurper might easily inform himself of 
ihe Value of all the Estates in England, and erf the Be- 
haviour and Affection of every Person of Quality ; which . 
has heretofore been taken for very great Tyranny. 

A. The Year 1656, was a Parlianient-Year by the In* 
strument of Govermnent. Between the Beginning of 
this Year, and the day of the Parliament's sitting, 
. which was September the I7thj these Major" Generala 
resided in several Provinces, behaving themselves most. These Major-Genc 
tyrannically. Amongst other of their Tyrannies was c^|J|®***^^ tyranni- ' 
the over-awing of Elections^ and making themselves, and 
whom they pleased^ to be returned Mtuibers tpr^the Par- 
liament, which was also thought to have been a part of 
Cromweirs Design in their Constit^cion : for he had need 
of a giving. Parliament^ having lately, upon a Peace made 
with the French, drawn upon himselt a War with Spain. 

This 
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Captain Suiner ukei This Tear it was that Captain Stainer set upon the Span-^l 
ihhllbr 'Jifa. *^^ Plate-fleet, being eight in Number, near Cadiz, whereof I 
3i«, ^ "^' ** ^^ 8^"*^ two and took two, there being in one of them | 
Two Millions of Beces of Eight, which amounts to? 
400^000/. Sterling. 
The IVirlimiiient pu- This Year also it was that James Naylor appeared at 
"'SK^S Bristol, and would be taken for Jesus Christ. He wore 
who>retended to be his Beard forked, and his Hair composed to the likeness 
JeiuiCbriit ^f ^y^^^ jjj ^^^ y^j^^ Sanio; and being questioned, would 

sometime answer,— Tl&ou savest it. He had also his 
Disciples, that would go by nis Horse-side, to the Mid- 
leg in Dirt. Being sent for by the Parliament, he was 
Sentenced to stand on the Kllory. to have his Tongue 
bored-through, and to be marked in the Fore-head with 
* the Letter B. for Blasphemy, and to remain in Bridewell. 
Lambert, a great favourite of the Army, endeavoured to 
save him, partly because he had been his Sold ler, and partly 
to curry Favour with the Sectaries of the Army ; for he. 
was now no more in the Protector's Favour, but meditate 
. ing how he might succeed him in his Power. . 

About two years before this, there appeared in Com- 
Ivall a Prophetess, much famed for her Dreams and Visions, 
and hearkened-to by many, whereof some were eminent 
Officers. But) she and some of her Accomplices being 
imprisoned, we heard no more of her. 

B. I have heard of another, one Lilly, that prophesied 
all the Time of the long Parliament. What did they 
do to him ? 

j4. His Prophecies were of another kind ; he was a 
Writer of Almanacks^ and a Pretender to a pretended Art 
of Judicial Astrology : a mere Cozener to ge^ maiptenance 
from a Multitude of ignorant People. And, no doubt/ 
he would have been called in question, if his Prophecies 
had been any way disadvantageous to that Parliament. 
' ^. I understand not how the Dreams and Prognosri- 
cations of Madmen (for such I take to be all those that 
foretell future Contingencies) can be of any great Disad« 
vantage to the Commonwealth. 
-^•,Yes, yes: Know, there is nothing that renders 

human 



human Counsels difficult, but the Uncertainty of future 
Time, nor that so n^ell directs Men in their Deliberations, 
as the Foresight of t/ie Sequels of their Actions ; Prophecy 
being many times the principal cadse 6f the arrival of the 
event foretold. If upon some Prediction the People should 
have been made confident^ that Oliver Cromwell and his 
Armr should be, upon a Day to come, utterly defeated, 
•would not every one have etideayoured to assist, and to 
deserve well of the Party that should give him that de- 
feat ? Upon this Acdount ijt was, that Fortune-tellers and 
Astrologers were so often banished out of Rome. 

The last memorable thin^ of this year was a Motion The Parliament pe- 
made by a Member of the House, an Alderman of Lon- |o*2kVi"*'SS 
don, that the Protector might be petitioned and advised title of King. A^ilgt 
by the House to leave the Title of Protector, and take ^6^7. 
upon him that of King. 

B, That was indeed a hold motion, and which would, 

if prosperous, have put an Knd to many Mens Ambidon, 

ar.d to the Licentiousness of the whole Army. I think 

. the Motion was made on purpose to ruin both the Protector 

himself, and his ambitions Officers. 

A. 'It may be so. In the Year 1657, the first Thing^ 
the Parliament did was the dtawing-up of this Petition to 
. the Protector, to take^upon him the Government of the 
three Nations, with the Title of King. As of other Par- 
liaments, so of this, the greatest Part had been either kept 
out of the House by Force, or else themselves had for- 
born to sit, and became guilty of setting-up this King 
Oliver. But those few thiat sat presented their Petition to 
thfe Protector, April the ninth, in the Banqueting-House 
at Whitehall, where Sir Thomas VViddrington, the Speaker^ 
Osed the first arguments, and the Protector desired some 
Time to seek God, the Business being weighty. The 
next Day they sent a Committee to him to receive his 
Answer : which Answer being not very clear, they pressed 
Krm again for a Resolution: to which he made answer in , 

a long Speech, that ended in a peremptory Refusal; and Bat the Protector 
so, retaining still the Title of Protector, he took upon him |^.^^^** *? comply 
the Government according to certain articles contained ia ^ay ^/im^^^^ 
" the said Petition. * 

B. 
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B^ What made him refuse the Title of King? 
, A. Because he durst not take it at that Hme; thi 
Array, (beinpr addicted to their great Officers, and amon^ 
their great Officers many hoping to succeed hiin<» and ti» 
Succession having been promised to Major-Oeneral Lao^ 
bert,) would have mutiny M against him. He was there- 
fore forced to stay for a more propitious Conjuncture. 
B. What were those Articles ? 
S»%7iheS2l ^- '^^^ "^^ important of them were, first. That he 
itruineDt of Gorern* would exercise the Office of Chief Magistrate oi Eoglanda 
tort d[!?(J^cti!fD**^^^^ Scotland, and Ireland, under the Title of Protector, aad 
pai4d by^fh?"^arHa- govcrn the same according to the'^aid Petition and Advice; 
"li"^' ^l!!*M ^*' ^^ ^^^ ^^ would, in his Life-time, name his Successor. 
^^t^ilS'AMcf. ^- I *>^*i«^« ^« Scqts, when they first rebelPd, nevei 
N * thought of being governed absolutely, as they were bj 

Oliver Cromwell. 

A. Secondly, That he should Call a Parliament every 
three Years at farthest. Thirdly, That those Persom 
which were legally chosen Members, should not be secluded 
without Consent of the House* ( In allowing this Clause 
the Protector observed not, that the secluded Members of 
the same Parliament are thereby re^admitted.) Fourdily, 
The Members were qualify^d. Fifihly, The Power c< 
the other House was defined. Sixthly, That no Lav 
should be made but by Act of Parliament, Seventhly, 
That a constant yearly Revenue of a Million of Pounda 
should be settled for the Maintenance of the Army and 
Navy ; and 300^000/, for the Support of the Government^ 
besides other temporary Supplies, as the House of Com- 
mons should think fit. Eighthly, That all the Officen 
of State .should be chosen by the Parliament. Ninthly, 
That ^ the Protector should encourage the Ministry* 
Lastly, That he should cause a Profession of Religioft 
to be agreed-on, and published. There are divers others 
of less Importance. 

Having signed the Articles, he was presently, with 
great Ceremony, installed anew. 

B. What needed that, seeing that he was still but 
Protector ? 

«^. But the Articles of this Petition were not all the same 
with those of his former Instrument. For now there was 

to 
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be another House ; and, whereas, before, his Coilncil 
LS to name his Successor, he had Power now to dp it 
mself ; so that he was an absolute Monarch, and might 
ive the Succession to his Sun, if he would, and succes- . 

rely, or transfer it to wb^nn he pleased. 
The Ceremony bcinf^ ended, the Parliament adjourned 
the l?Oth of January following : and then the other 
ouse also sat with their Fellows.. 
The House of Commons being now fuU, took little 
>tice of the othe^ House, (wherein there were not, of 
kity Persons, above nine Lords,), but fell to questioninof Disputw arUc be- 
1 that their Fellows had done, 'during the Time of their tween the Protector 
delusion; whence would have followed the Avoidance of and£p.!J>'t«^^^^^^ 
le Power newly placed in the Protector. Therefore going ditsolyes it in dis- 
> the House he made a Speech to them, ending in these ^^^g^^isT^^"'"***^ ' 
iTords ; JBy the living God J must, and do^ dissolve you. 
In this year the English gave the Spaniard another great 
Hov^ at Santa Cruz, not much le^ than that they had 
|iven him the year before at Cadiz. 

About the time of the Dissolution of this Parliament, 
he Royalists had another Design against the Protector^ 
i^hich was, to make an Insurrection in England, the 
iing being in Flanders, ready to second them with an ^ 

\rniy thence. But this was also discovered by Treachery^ 
md came to nothing, but the Ruin of those* that were 
engaged in it ; whereof many, in the Beginning of the " 
next I ear, were by a High Court of Justice imprison'd^ 
and some executed. 

This Year also was Major General Lambert put out of 
ail Employments ; a Man second to none but Oliver ift 
the Favour of the Army. But, because he expected, by 
that Favour; or by Promise from the Protector,' to be 
his Successor in the Supreme Power, it would have been 
dangerous to let him have Command in i the Army; the 
Protector having designed for his Successor his eldest Son 
Richard. 

In the Year 1658, September the third, the Protector The Death of the 
died at Whitehall; having, ever since his last Establish- K,^*65af^^'''°'' 
ment, been perplexed with Fear of being kill'd by some 
desperate Attempt of the Royalists. 

Being importuned in his Sickness by his Privy-Council He appointed his 
to name his Successor, he nam*d his Son Richard ; who, «!<*«'•<>«;» Richan! 

(encouraged ^^^^^^«»«^-- 
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iiim at Protector, (encouraged thereunto, not by his own Ambitkui, but hf 

^Mc^'i^tXl, Fleetwood, Desborough, Thurloe, and others of his Com* 

tiicceMor. cil») was content to take it upon him. And present)| 

Addresses wera made to him from the Annies in 1sngiai;i4| 

Scotland, and Ireland. His first Business was the chai:g#i 

able and splendid Fucerai of his Father ' . :-*,.% 

Thus was Richard Cromwell seated in the Imi^rBif 

Throne of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Succesboriift 

4iis Father, lifted-up to it by the Officers of the Aro^ 

then in Town, and congratulated by all the Pans of ih^ 

Army throughout the three Nations : scarce any Garrison 

omitting their particular Addresses to. him. 

B. Seeing the Army approved of himi how caiue be^ 
80 soon cast o6F? 

J. The Army was inconstant, he himself irriesoIutA^ 
and without any military Glory. And^ aithough tbf^ 
two principal Officers ^ had a near Relation to him^ y^- 
neither of them, but Lambert, was the great Favourite ol^ 
the Army; and, by courting Fleetwood to take upon him 
the Protectorship, and by tampering, with the Soldiers^ 
he had gotten again to be a ColoneL He. and the rest 
of the Officers JiaJ a Council at Wailingford-hq\»^,a 
(where Fleetwood dwelt) for the dispo^sesing of Ricbai:d|{ 
though they had not yet considered how, the Natic^ 
♦ should be governed afterwards : for from the B^giiMUQg, 

/ of the Rebellion, the Method of Ambition was-coostaiitly* 

this, first to destroy, and then to consider wj)at; they shouldi 
set-up. ^ 

B. G)uld not the Protector, who kept his Court at 
Whitehall, discover what, the Business of the . Officers.- 
was at Wallingford-house so near him ? 

^^ Yes J he was by divers of his Friends informed of 
it, and counsdl'd by some of them, (who would have donei 
it,) to kill ^the chief of them : but he had not Courage 
enougli to^ive them such a Commission. He took there- , 
fore the Counsel of some milder Persons, which was td. 
call a Parliament. Whereupon Writs were presently j 

♦ Licutenant-GeneraLFleetwood, who liad married his sistjer, Mrs.. 
Bridget Ircton, the widow of Commissary-General Ireton, and Major- 
Geaeral Desborough, who had married a sistci of hk Clthei: Oliyer Cr&m-.'* • 
weii, the late Protector, 

sent; 
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lint to those that were in the last Psrfianient of the other The new Protector^ 
House, and other Writs lo the Sheriffs for the Election of S&SlS^^^^^ 
Cn^ghts and Burgesse^^ to assemUe on the 2Tth of Janu- which meets at 
fry foHowins:. Elections were made according to the an- W«minster on the - 
neat Manner ; and a House of Commons now of the 1653.50, 
ight English Temper, and about 400 in Number, includ* 
Q^ twenty for Scotland, and as many for Ireland, being 
net, they take themselves, without the Protector and 
!>^er House, to be a Parliament, and to have the supreme 
Pbwcr of the three Nations. 

For the first Business, they intended the Power of that The Parliament re- 
adier House: but because the Protector had recommended fo[^^co^^n*°thc^ 
to them, for their first Business, an Act (already drawn- rigbToTwchafd 
ttp) for the Recognition of his Protectoral Power, they Cromwdi to the Of- 
began with that; and voted, (after a Fortnight's Deli- fi«^fP^o*«^tor. 
beration) that an Act should be made, whereof this Act 
Off Recognition should be part, and that another p^rt should « . . 

be for the bounding of the Protector's Power, and for 
the securing the Privileges of Parliament, and the Liberties 
of the Subject ; and that all should pass together. 

j9. Why did these Men obey the Protector at first, in 
meeting upon his only Summons? Was not that as full a 
Recognition of his Power as was needful ? Why, by this 
Example, did they teach the People that he was to be 
obeyed, and then, by putting. Laws upon him, teach them 
the contrary ? Was it not the Protector that made the 
Parliament ? — Why did they not acknowledge their 
Maker? 

u4. I believe it is the,Dearc of most Men to bear Rule : 
but few of them know what Title one has to it more than 
another, beddes the Right of the Sword. 

B. If they acknowledged the Right of the Sword, they 
were neither just, nor wise to oppose the present Govern* 
mentf set-up and approved by all the Forces of the three 
Kingdoms. The Pnnciples of this House of Commons 
wertj no doubt, the very same with theirs that began the 
Rebellion ; and would, if they could have raised a su£Sck 
%nt Army, have done the same against ihe Protector ; and 
die General of their Army would, in like Manner,, have 
itdwed them to a Rump : fo^ they that ke^p an am^, 

2 X and 



mi cannot tnaster it, must he aubjfct to it astiaUQH,aRl| 

that keeps a Lion in hk House., Xb^ T^joaper of ^&i^: 

Parliaments since the Time of QuecaEIiaal^ieiJi, has t^^ 

the §ame with the Temper o£ tbia.ParUam^pt ; ^A, 

always be such, as long as Presbyterians and. M^yof, 

mocratical Principles have the like Influ^t^ upw 

Elections. . . - " ' ^ f- fi 

. yi. After they tesolred concerning the otter .?Jfcw^^ 

that during this Parliament ihey would transact ^wi;tif$i 

l^ut without intrenching upon the Right of the P)^eK$w,i^ 

have Writs sent to theei in all future Parliam^ts. , 'Xk^ 

Votes being passed, .they proceed *o anothftr, wh 

they assume to themselves the Power of thcfMilitiaf.'^ 

to ^hew their supreme Power, they d?liv^^putof JK^ 

sonie of those that had been (they said) illegally a^w\ 

by the former Protector. Other Points coixcerai^g.C 

Rights, and concerning Religion, very pIea$in|fTt9^<^ 

People, were now al$o under their Coi>yd/eraOW« I So 

that in the End of this Year^ the Protector w93niot.less 

jealous of the Parliament than of the Councii o^ QAcqii 

at Wallingford4iouse. . ,, ., / 

Dhsensionsaristbe- B^ 1 hus it is> when ignorant Men will un4ertgk^,% 

^'^rtS^ttS^^' A^^^ formation. . Here are three Parties^ the Protertwv »% 

pmy,%hatoftbc Parliament, and the Army,. The Protector amunstr<iif 

r v!fS*^-*'*^ ^^ Parliament and Army, the Parliamenit against Wfi^Msf^ 

""^^^^^^"^^^^^ an4 Protector, and the Army against the Protefjtprand 

Parliament, r-^.^: 

vjf- In the Beginning of 1650, the Parliamcat <paf^ 

4iyers other Acts; one ways to forbid the;^Qieting&\i(i 

/Co^acil of the Army*rOfS«ers without: Order. fi^oQ^;^ 

Protector^ and both Houses* Anbihery That np^rM^ 

shall have^s^y Command or Trust in the Arfmf^,^b$*M 

jK>t. first under bis^ande^^gage hims^k never le jipterfjiilfit 

l^y of the Members^ but that they might fre^^ jpieeto«4 

4^bate ish the House. And, to please tbe ^^^i^^^vf 

yoled to take prjesenily iMo their Consideaiionithe MbM 

pf laying '<htmiri3i(eir^An-ear8.' But whiist^tbeyf'W5^eMCo•' 

sideling this, the Protector ( according to the ^v^pi^S^ 

A<^t&} fQcb^the Maming:of Ojl^cersat W^liai^^ 

^thifr.n^de t)^ Ctdve^nmrent, (v4»€h, by t^eil^gseiB^ 
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f ^e PnStectof ancf the Army, was already loose,) tb ifeH 

f Tieces. Forthe Officers from WaIHngford*hoase, wi^h 

bldieri enough, came^over to Whitehall, and brought ' 

^ifti them a Commission ready^drawn (giving Po\?prto The Protector, at the 

fesborough ro dissolve the Parliament) tor the Protector coinmand of liie Ar- 

i si^ ;• wWdi also his Heart and hfe Party fidhng Mm, PiAiSSiniU 

e Signed. The Parliament nevertheless connnoro srttmg^, 1059. 

Bft* at the «id of Ae Week; the House adjourned till the 

tcmday after, being April the 25th; At their comin^ori 

flonday Woming, they found the Door of the Housd 

EHit-up, and the Passages to it filled with Soldiers, whd 

rihily told them they must ^ no longer. Richard's 

tnttiorify, and Business in Town, being thus at ah End,* 

'# retired ?nto tfce Country, where, within a few I>ay6 

\Bkt)on Pit)mise of the Payment of his Debts, which his ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

^her^Ftineri! had made great) he signed a Resignation signs the office of 

f ^!S Pi-OteCtOTsHip. Protector. 

^A T6%hom? 

^'j/f. To Nobody. Biit after ten Days Cessation of the 

KJVerefgil Power, some ctf the Rumpers that were in 

Pown, together with the old Speakei* Mr. William Lenthaf, 

^sotted amongst themselves, and with Lambert, Haslerig^ ' 

^ otfcet Oificeri,' (Who were also Rumpers), inj all forty. JJ^K^r^pSlT 

WO, to go iiitts the House,, which they did, and were, by ment to their ftirmcf 

ie^ Army, declared to be the Parliament. - Aiithority. May 7^ 

^* There were also TnWcstmfnster-hall at that time, abo^t ^^' 

heir private Business, some few of those whom the Army 

^ ^clilided ih 1648, and who were called- fAe secluded 

m&nHbisri. These,fciowing themselves to have been elected - 

ly the same Authority, and to have the same Right td 

% attempted to get into the House, but were kept-out 

if the SoMiers. The first Vote of the Rump re-seated 

Iras J That such Persons as, having been heretcrfbre Mem- 

^^:s of tilts Parliament, have n6t sitten in this l^ariiamaitl 

|»Hde the Year 1648, shall not at in thisHbuse, tiH farthet 

Dirder of the Parliament ; and thus thte Rump recoVcrecl 

llek Aiithorfty, May the 7th, 16^, which they IojM ift 

flfvil,16S3. • 

"J?. S^ing thci^ have been so many Sliiftin^ of the 

Rtptefite Authority, r pray yon, fot Memoiy^ sak^ 

ft^eat them briefly in Times and Order. 

S T 2 J. 
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\^. First; From 1640 to 164R, whoi.^KklgJiai 
murdered, the Soverdi^ty was disputed between S^ 
Charles the first and the Presbyteriaa ParUasnent*. *^ 
condly^ from 1648, to 165S. the Pawor was. tA^tEMt 
«f the Fteliament which voted the Tml of the Kip^« «lli^ 
declared themselvest without King or House oC Lof^^.'tP 
have the supreme Authority of England and Irel2ai4' tff 
there were in die Long Parliana^ent two Factions^ thi^J^^es- 
byterian a&d the Independent ; the former whereof aougt^ 
only the SuUecdoo of the King^ not his De8tructi<»i di- 
rectly; die latter cought directly his.Destructicm, aoid 
this part is that which was called the Rumpw Tbirdlr* 
ih>m April the 20th to July the 4th, the sujMrenie P^wer 
'wsBin the Hands of a Council of State co^sljtatf^ iff 
'Cromwell. Fourthly, from July the 4th to p^ces^ 
die 12di, of the same Year, it was in the H^ukIs of IMMt 
called unto it by Cromwell, whom he termed Meo c£ ^ 
delity and Integrity, and made them a Parliament^ wbkh 
, was called, in contempt of one of the Meng^bersi JBarp 
boners Parliament. Fifthly, from December the. IsAi 
165S, to St^ptember the Sd, 1658, it was in the Hanfis 
ofOUver Cromwell, with the Title of Protector. SbdWj, 
* from September the 3d, 1658, to April the 25th^ l€i4?i 

" ' Richard Cromwell had it 98 Successor Xo his Fathi?* 

Seventhly, from April the 25th, 1659j to May 7th^.«f 
the same Year, it was no who-e. Eighthly,, froiq Uif 
. > . . vjiiQ 7^1^^ I6i59f the Rump which was turned out of Xjoois 
\ in J658i recovered it again, and shall Icise it^igaia tftt* 
. . . . : ' Committee of SaiFety, and again recover it^ and ^aii| lose 
it. to the right Owner. 

. B* By whom, and by what Art^ came the Rump.tp iie 
tumedrQut the second time ? . 

Precautions taken by •^^ One would think them safe enough j the Army in 
tbe Rump-Pariia- gcotUnd, whiclj^^ when it was in London, had helped Ot 
Sn of &^: ver tftpub^qwn theRump, submitted npw, begg'4 Panios, 
l;jr-reator9d autho- j)jat4 promised Obedience. The ' Soldiers iii ^ Town. , }x^ 
^^^^' th^ Pay:mende4, and the Commandeers .eveiy ri»]^^ip 

. took t^^pld Engagement, whereby tbey|(<(4?^<^^ 
^iT:\ Authority heretofore. They a^, lec^iyed ^eir 
^<;;Q0imi99QOB iu/jhe HousQ it^ltfrom, tJviSjiea^ 



WHS 0€ber&1is$imo. Fleetvrood -was made Lieutenant* 
@isfiefsrl Tvith such, and so many, Limitadons, as were 
thought necessary by the Rump, that remembered how 
l^^sy had been served by the General, Oliver Cromwell. 
"Also Henry Cromwell, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, hzf^ 
itig^ redgncd his Commission by Command, returned into 
£%land. 

'*^*^ But Lambert, to whom (as was said) Oliver had prd- 
MSsed the Succession, and who (as well as the Rump) knew 
the Way to the Protectorship, by Oliver's own Foot-steps, 
^as "resolved to proceed in it, upon the first Opportonity : ^ 

*tid this Opportunity presented itself very soon after. 
^' Besides sotoe Plots of Royalists, (whom, after the old An Iniurrection in 
^asftlion; they again persecuted, ) thei^ was an Insurrection Sf^hc iwiuded'^'^ 
^^tt^de against them by Presbyterians- in Cheshire, headed Members, beaded 
by iSir* George Booth, oiie of the secluded Members ; they ^^ ^ Gooi^e Booth. 
yret^ iii Number about 8000, and their Pretence was to 
^^*rfain i'TreeParliament. There was a great Talk of ai^ 
■fcther Risings or Endeavour to rise, in Devonshire and 
t<bom wall, at the same time. To suppress Sir Geoige Booth, 
^te^ Rump sent*dbwn more than a sufficient Array under j^ -^ ,^^^ dcf ted 
iLaflftert, which quickly defeated the Cheshire Party, by a detachment of 
tSind ^retovered Chester, Liverpool, and all the other Places ^^^q^ SSt^"*' 
*Vtiey hadseteed. Divers also of their Commanders, &i bert/ "^^^^«^- 
^Stnd after the Battle, were taken Prisoners, whereof Sir 
^©eorge Booth himself was one. 

^' ^ * This Exploit done, Lambert, before hfs Return, caressed General Unbcrt 
^hfe Sbldiers with an Entertainment at his own Hou^ in Qpp<L*lS^wA^^^ 
^IPbfkshire, iind got thar Consent to a Petition to Ife of the Parhaineo" ^ 
made to the House, that a General might be set-up in the 
'Army, it being unfit, as they alledged, that the Army 
should be judged by any Power extrinsic to itselfp 
*' J3. I do'not seethat Unfimess^ 

A, Nor I. But it was (as I ha^ef hedtd) an Alciofti 
of Sir Henry Vane's. But it so much displeased thfe 
/^R^mpi that they voted. That the having of more Gtoerate 
%tHe iSrtny than were already settled^ was unnedestory, 
*urthettsoinei and dangerous to the Commoawealtfe 
'^ fi. Thi* \)#asnot Oliver's Method* K6r, thouglf ^s 
^Ifeshire ViciO/t^ bsfd feeen as glorious as^^ that of Ui^ 
^Dunbar, yet it was not that Victorjr that made Oliver 
■ ' ,2x3 General, 
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Gf^tefaU but tli# Reiigiutioii ^ that fpa^ Ofic^ , ^., 
IpauFax, and the J^roSer of it to Crooiwell by the ^9^)1%. 
niieot^ , ^ ir,^;!/ 

. ^. But Lambert dtouyrkt $0 i¥^U of himself nSi^tQig?^. 
pect it : therefore, »t his Return to Li;xDdoQ^ he ax^l q(qJ^ 
Officers^ assembling at WalU^gfbrd^house^.^rc^^ th^rjpe- 
tition into Form, and called it a Re^pjresentation, w^iierepr 
the chief Point was to h?ve a General f but many p^eji^s 
of less Importance were added ; and this they repr^^^i^^ 
to the House October the 4th, by Major G^rad 2)fiiJM^> 
rough ; and tbii^ so hr forth ^w^ them^ a^to.n^af^^il^fffr 
so much good Manners as to promise to t^ke it^prescamyr. 
into Debate. Which they did ; and Ocfobei: yie iwi^^ 
having recovered their Spirits, voted ; That the C^iiWtt3r. 
sions of Lambert^ Desborough, and others of the (Coun- 
GfBcral Lambert cil.at Wallingford-hpus^, should be voii Jtenf^TP^ 
and other turtuieiit the Army should be governed by a Commissipp.to Kle^ 

iSrS.tupur- ^.'^A '^o"'^' Haslerig, WMton, Morley,>an4 QvertpiJj 
Sitting of the Pariia- ti]] Pebniary the 12th following* And to^make thjfsgpoa 
il^!' ^^^ *^' again3t the Force, they expected from Lawbert^ . thieyi pr». 
^di^red Haderig and. Morley to issu^ ^^[a^raIUs bn sucbi 
Officers as they could trust, to b!:ing th^ir Soldiers j^^^. 
IVJoming into. Westmmster, which was done ^m^wKat 
too late ; for Lambert had first brought his Soldiei;^, tAVri 
the;r/ and beset th^ Hpu^, and turned bfU)]^ tl|e Speaker, ^ 
^ho was then coming to. it: but. Ha^rig'^j Fpiiices;^ 
marching sd)QUt. Sl James'^ Park-walk, came; into, ^ti 
Margai)et's Church-yard s and 3o both Parties look^c^ ajl 
Day one upon another like En^i^ies^ bpt Q^ef e4 AO^ tt^t ; 
fight, whereby the Rump was put out of pQ8sessiQn.<?^,. 
the,Uouse ; and the Officers coijdnued their Me^tij^g, ^. 
. before, at Wallingford^ioiise* f ^..,. 

teIlim)!^fcovS^- ^^^^^ *^y ^^^^ ^^^^ ampng theniselv;^^ witit aonie^ 
toeiit called « Com. f^w of the Cjty, a Committee, ^ch they called a Oc^m^ ! 
mui€€ ef Safely. mittee of Safety,; whereof the Chief were La^fiiert a»^p 
Vane, who, Vith the Advice of a General CJqui^qV.QfJ 
p£^er% bad P<wer to ^ call Delinquents to .Trial j^ 50 
suppress, Rebellion§i : to treat withr foreign. iStat^.^JM:^^ 
Y9,u s^e^noiy the Ri^mp cut-off, ?nd rhe sifpir^ni^.jpow^V^ 

Council ;of Officers. And yet Lambert hopes for it in 

the 
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A*^^15rt#, But one oF their Limitadons was j That they 

sttoirfd^ mtliAn six Weeks present to the Army a nev^ 

Model of the Goyemment ; if they had done so, do you 

iHkik: they wotfld have preferred Lambert, or any pthef ; to 

tft^ itojiltme Authority therein, rather than themseRes ? 

- ' S. 1 think'ttot; 'When the Ruitlp had put into Coift- 

ASiibh' (amongst a few others) for the Oovernmeiit of. 

tJfe*^Array, that is to say, fbr the Government of the three 

Nations; 'Geheral Monk, already Commander in Chief 

of*tlie* Army inScotland, and who had done mucK greater 

TWngs^iti this Waf) than Lambert ; how durst they Ieav6 ^ 

hitn out of tMsCbmniittee of Safety ? or how could Lani- 

berrthiijk ftiat G^h^ral Monk would fdrgive it, and riot 

etfdearouf fe'fi^teh the Ramp again ? ' ' 

^^t^ They thoughrnot of him : his Gallantry had been 
sIteWvti oh rootle Stages, Irebndand Scotland. His Am* 
bttib'n h^d riot appeared here in their Contentions for the / . > 

0'6vemmexttJ%ut he had complied both with Richard and; ' . . ; ^ 
thfr^HLinnp, • After General Monk had signified by Letter ' Geherai Moak dU- 
hS^EKsfike'of the Proceedings of Lambert and his Felfpws^" approves the vioieuj 
tlf^ wereiliucK^rpffsed, and began to think him more 'A^y,i^!\X^^^ 
cohsifleralrte thati tHey had done } but it was too late. ' *to the' Parliament. . 

'^J5/'WHy^'Hts Af-nly was too small for so greitim 
Errtetpi4i5^;*-':' ;--^ '....-.. «.'■.• ^.-^ ;-. :.^vv 

• * j^.'-^he Gfenfeil knew yiery well his own, smd thtir ' 

FSJifci?^] both' what they were then, and how they might 'be' 

atrjj^tfnV^d, Untl^ wf^ ^ettmlly both the City and the'Cbtini \ 

tiy* wfeh^d-foi'i whfch was the Resdtvition of the Xing ! , 

"w^cfftHd'bHng-abcfutthe^^ more, but'td cbrtie'^ 

w^* 'his Army,' (tliotigh iiotYery great,) to London r to '" 

thk ^crrAg whereof fh^e 'Wa^ ho Obstade but the Army' [ ^ 

wiiji Lambert. What could" he do iri this Ciisei Ifhd' ^, 

hid dec^r^dpreserittyfoi^^^^^ .-- ^ • - 

arherit; alt the Armies ijfi England' woiild'' hive |joine3 ; 

a^mst hirii," ahd, assuiAirig the Tiftfe of a Parllinieriti 

w^oufd 'have furnished themselves with MWey. ' ' 

' Genmi Mdnk,after he had thus quarretfed, byhistet'c6fi [ 
wif ft' thie'Cfatmcil of Officers, secured,; first, those Officers,' , 

9f aU' own Army, whb ^ere Anabapfets, ^nd therefoffe 
not to! be trusted, and put others into their Places j 'and then;/; 

'■ ^^ • * ' ...:r%. 2:^ 4 = ^ . --^ ^^- *'drawhig ' 
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General Monk dr«wifig hk Fonces tOMther, narclttd to 

A^'j to IS^iiSi. ^B^S "»!«» he indicted z Convention of the Scocs» of 

whom he desired that they would take Order for the So- 

'curity of that Nation in his Abepoce, and raise some 'M^ia* 

tenance for hk Anny in their March. The Coaventiai 

promised for the Security of the Nation their best Endea* 

vows, and raised him a Sum of Money, not greats but 

enough for his Purpose, excusii^; themselves upon dior 

LfmboiandWtpei^ present Wants. On the other Side, the Conmiittee irf 

wXmS.'*" ^^ Safety, with the greatest and best part of thrfr Army, ant 

Lambert to oppose himf but at the same time, by divets 

Me6sages*iuid Mediators, urged him to a Treaty^ vrbiA 

he consented'to, and sent three Officers to London^ to 

treat with as many of theirs. These six suddenly ooodud- 

ed, without Power from the General, upon these Articles ; 

That' the King be excluded ; a free Sute settled ; the 

Ministry and Universities encouraged, with divers others* 

Which the General liked not, and imprisoned one of his 

Commissioners for exceeding his Commission* Where* 

upon another Treaty was agreed-on to be managed by 

A part of the Army five Couunisaoners on each side. But, whilst these 

t^iv«T5trHhe Treatiea were in hand, Haslerig, a Member of *e 

1 ariiament. Rump, scized ou Portsmouth ; and the Soldiers sentby 

... the Committee of Safety to reduce it, instep of <]oa^ 

m^ efUier'd into the Town, and jdned with Haslerig. 

'/' Secoiidly, The City renewed their Tumults for a free Par* 

liament. Thirdly* the Lord Fairfax, a Member also of 

the Rump, and greatly favoured in Yorkshire, was raising 

Forces there bdund Lambert, who (being now between two 

. Armies, both of which were his £nenues,) would gladly 

have foKight with the General. Fourthly, there came 

News that Devonshire and Cornwall were Ibting of 

Soldiers^ Lastly,lAmbert's Army (wanting Money^ and 

sure they should not be furnish^ from the Council of 

Officexs, which had neither Authority, nor SjTengtfa, to 

levy Money) grew discontented, and (for their free 

Quarter) were odious to the Northein Countries. 

B. 1 wonder why the, Scots were so ready to fumibsh 
Oenexal Monk with Money; for they were no Friends to 
.theKump? 

.- ji.\ I know not ; but I believe the Scots would ha?ve 

parted 



p»t€d with a gte&ter Sum, raidier than ffaeE&gfish ^Mld 

mat ham gone togeiber hy the Ears amongst thtmselv^. 

The Council e( Officers bdag now beset with oo imuky 

Enemies^ fsodbced speedy their Model of Govemmentj 

vhicb was to iiave a iree-Fariiamenv which should me^t 

I>ec6mber. the J^ ; but widi such Qualtficatiooa oif^Q 

King^mo House of Lords^ as niade the Cit]r more aagry 

than before. To send Scddiera into the West, to samn^ LambertVAjmTde. 

ibose that were rising there, thejr.dvnt not> for tear/<rf w^rt* Wm, and the 

dse City J nor could they raise any other Artny fior want of ^to^^auSw^?* 

^hfcmey* Therei^raiained nothing but to break-^p tjbieir December s^ i$^ 

4Meedng6,<and,.quid]ng Waliingfeid«ho«tse» to shi£t for 

sfaemsehes; r 

This coming to. the Knowledge of their Army in the 
North, they inserted Lambert ; and the Rump, on the 
^B6tb c^ December^ again took possession of the House of . 
Comnions* 

£. Seeing the Rump was now re^eafeed^ the Buone^ 
' pretended by General Monk for bis marcfamg to Lofl»di)n 
vasatanend. / ^ 

jrf. The Rump, though seated, was not wefl-setlled, / - ^ 
'hut (in the midst of so many Tumults for a free PairUa-, 
ment) badasmtich needof the General's comtBgiUpnoir, 
^K before^ He therefore sent them Word, dnat, because General Monk 
he thought them not yet secure enough^ he wodxl come* marches to Londo% 
vtpta London with bis Army; which they nat only ^*',^*"*^™^- 
accepted,^ but also intreated him to do so, and YOtsAiAbi \ . 

for his Services 1000/. a-Year. 

The General marching towards London, the: Country 
eyery where pedtidned him for a free-Parliamept^. iThe 
JSLtunp, to n>ake Room in London for his^ Army, dislod^d 
their own« The General, f<^ all thai:, bid not let>&lia 
Word in all. this Time, that could be takeafbr a ikdaia^ 
tion of his final Design. .. 

B. How did the Rump revenge themselves on Laodbert? 
•4^ They never troubled him: nor do I know any (pwee 
of so gentle Dealing widi him. But cel'tainly Lamhifert 
was tlie ablest of any Ofiicer they had, to do them Service, 
vAhsx they should have means^ and needj to empioyiim. 
After the General was come to London, the JUuhp^ent ' ' ^ 

to the City for their Part of a Tfax of 100,000/- a Month, 
' , ^ Ifbr 
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kfrw Months^ acMrding to tt& Aet ^it^ ilie Rttn ^ 
TheCityprtondoD Hiad^ formerly, before fheir Dkseiisitt fty a CetfHthi 
wishes 10 Wc a full ofSftfcev. Buf the CStV, ift>o were Mv€We totter 
Mid free PariiamcDt. ^ fcei^ipon^ Pi^€^ Psirliamenr, couM ncrbe' 
to give their' MMey id ^h^lr Eheitiiesy and fo 
repugnant to their own. Hereupon t he Itamp Si^iit <(> 
to the General to break-dowix the CJty-G^es «id ttieir 
Port-culliceS) and, and to imprison certain cbsSemt^^ 
tiseos. This he petformedj and it was th^ laft fl^ic^iie 
did them, '^^ 

About thia Time thi^ Cewmussioyi; bf which -Qcili^ 
Monky with others, had the Govenrmient of^el-.^^' 
put iflto their hands by the Rump, (before the'tJi^iH^^d^" 
of the Cotmcil^^OfSc^rs,) came to ejtping"; afifd*tft^|^i 
teat Rump renewed it. i. > .. . i<> .r .1 

B. He was thereby the sixth' Part of the Generk! dRh^' 
whole Forces of the Commonwealth. If I fyadl!$^en:^ 
the Rump, he should have been sole Gi^nerslK -' la tsdcfP' 
Gasee as tliis, there cannot be a greater ¥l6e^thiiil ^itifehi^. 
Ambition silould be liberal. -^ o^'' *^^^ '^^' 

jt. After the puHing-down of t}ieXity^Oate#/^^aie<5*i' 
nenilsent a Letter to thfe Rump, to la ihtm^kMii^ Hf^ 
that Service was much zgaSihst hSi Nature^ atid ^ jhp ^ptit' 
them in miikl how welt the Qty had s6rv^d the P^imdit 
tbdyughotttthe whole Wan . , i« o^j>f.^5d 

B. 'Ifcat WW very true. Fterwfthotit theaid ol^fl^e'Cfff^ 
the^tliameiti; c-onld never hare tnade the Wkr,'^'ntii*tTO! 
Rump ever have murdered *he King. " **^^ 

^^ The *Rump considered not the 'Merit of the Cit^l'^ 
not the good Nature of the General. Th^y ^^ere bii^.' 
Ttusj m^e giving-out Cortimissiote*; makfng* ofP AtjtSw* 
Abjuration of the King and his Line, and for the oIift'Bi^ 

• gagemkifiaiidcoiif erring wMi the Gky'to-get^MDni^. 
The General also desired tb bear Conference betw^'* 

* BCBBfl^ihe RAimp^ and some of i*e secluded M^bersl 
coaKDeming the J«ticeof theirSecluskin, aridof the fitirt^^^ 

. ./ that could follow ftoin theiih Re-admiisiOTi. '-And'it^tis 

granted. And, after long Goriferertce/the Oetfiira}, fitt^^ 
the Rump's Pretences unreasonable and ambftfjoiTs j ilfedarAl 
himadtf, with the City, for a Free-Parliament, and came to 

Westminster 



||Stl?rii»Ste^^«A ^ Seclu^ MAnibn«» (^bnOrHe had General Monk n^ ' 

fpmt^ tpta^ andstef for him at Whitxrhi^U) tnd re^ -Sm t^ff 
ped then in ibe lIoiMe amrag^t the Rump^rs ; so th^t .eats in the Parlia* 

l^flO-, (except those ihat ivene dead».aiid tbcoe that weii^ ^^ 
p^^tb^to ihebte Kiagat jOnford) arealUbereagiEim^ 
^ (Qfit |his (laedMat^s) waa no good Swmce. to tbe 
9g) Aml^ssti|£yliadUa2iit .better Briacipl^ 
i^ Thay bad learnt nothing* The major Part M^as^oow 
ai& Presbyterian. 'Tis true they were so grateful to 
piMical .Mpak* » to 9va^ hiasL Oeoaal of ail the fforoes 
rtbe thivie Natipns* They did well also to make void . 
fi\M'f^gKP^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^^ betavse iho^e Acts were 
|4^ tQ the P)r^udice of their Party* But they recalled 
me of their own rebellious Ordinances, nor did any thing 
pvd^X^dk^ Good of the preset Kiog ; tmt on thereon- 
Hjry thfify d^laned by a V<»tei ihat tb^e la^e King begas 
^ .W?r agqiqst.hi^ tw:o H(^i$e8«r 
..^ X|h» two Houses ipon^idered as two Persons^ vrmei 
\€y not two of the King's Subj^ts f If a Kipg raise an 
g^ a^ai9&tp)9S/Sdbjeftt is it laiwful for. tbiat Subject to 
|aat ^iih.Fou;e) w^e^ {as in this ca^e) he might have 
^ P^c^ .^pon. hilt Submikioa 
f/i. They knew they had acted vilely and aottishly libvti 
ecause they had always preteznied. tp. greater thayi ordi'^ 
uy ^iG4pm apd GodUaesS) they w^re loth jt# cpftfess- it* 
J^ Pre^byteiians^ now, isfcw ^h^r Time tx^ m^^ i9i Con&s* 
ion of their Faiths and prpsented if to the House^ifOoMOi- 
ions,; to shew they had. not qhai^ed thiW Principles, 
^Ifkh (after sb^ ](t.eadii^&4p the* Hou^J was vot^d .to be 
^ed^^'^UHl once a Y^ to be. rea4 puhUddy iaeMry< ^ 

JB. X ;$ay ajgun, this.rie-eplsJblishing <^f ^^^'Pw*^" i^^h^^^ 
(j^itwasnpgoodSewicetotbeKiD^. i i;, .'. ^ o7theMciucted"^°'* 

ji^ Have ji little Pa,i^nce.r They, ^qre r^ett^lished Membef8,o«ierta 
mh. two. Conditions. Pw .tp,determipe their :iit(i«g. ;^;:;^^3;*;^^^^ 
Kfore the End of Marc;h,f ^inothqr t9^§^nd-4>ut Wnitsb&i'the s25th of Aprit 
bjceiheir risix^ for new jjl^ct^w^ . . . tu. .... ..i>t ^^®^- 

• J5. That quaUIie^ - ... Mi', .ju'* J^* 

. ,. / / ! . ^- ■' ' ^^.• u^.,{rhat=:- 



* J^ Tbsl %rm]ght4n the Sing % for ftw of 'flA fim 
FarKament (the Country having fett the Smak^rifi^ 
foimer 8erW€e)€auMgetthemsehresdMsetia^^ 4*U| 
Tbtiiew Parliament Kew Farlbmeot began to rft' April Jffith, fiecK-^"- iM 
""iS^iT^A^K won *«« crited-fai the King} ^th whW tey'andri^ 
•on of tb« Ute Kiog^ umph he vas recetvieit ^ how earnestly hielfilji!i^|#^ 
hi.*2aiS??S^^ the Parliament for the Act of Oblivion, and how fei 
Maj, iMa ^ei'^ excepted out of it, you know, as well as I. 

B. But I have not yet observed in the Presbyteriaxa 
any Oblivicm of their former Prindples. We are but re- 
turned to the State we were in at the Beginning of the 
Sedidon. 

A. Not so : for before that Time, though the Kings 
of England had the Right of the Militia in virtue of the 
Sovereignty, and without Dispute, and without any par- 
ticular Act of Parliament directly to that. Purpose ; yet 
now, after this bloody Dispute^ the next (which is the 
present) Parliament, in proper and express Terms^ hadi 
declared the same to be the Ri^t of the King only, with- 
out either of his Houses of Parliament ; which Act is 
more instructive to the People,' than any Arguments' 
drawn from the Title of Sovereign, and consequently 
fitter to disarm the Ambition of all seditious Haranguers 
for the Time to come. I 

B. 1 pray God it prove so. Howsoever, I must con* 
fess, that this Parliament has done all that a Parliament 
ran do for the security of our Peace : which I think also 
would be enough, if .Preachers would take Heed of instill- 
ing evil Principles into their Auditory. I have seen in thfe 
Revolution a circular Motion of the Sovereign Power, 
through two Usurpers, from the late King to this his Son: 

4 for (leaving-out the Power of the Council of Officers, 

which was but temporary, and no otherwise owned by 
them, but in Trust) it moved from King Charles the Krst 
to the Long Parliament, from thence to the Rump, from 
the Rump to Oliver Cromwell, and thai back again from 
Richard Cromwell to the Rump, thence to the Long Par- 
liament, ind thence to King Charles the Second; where 
long may it remain ! 

A. Amen! 



y^pd* Ametk I And may he have) as oft^n as theie shall be 

iecl, such a General ! 

;{ B. You haYe uAd me little of the General till now in ^ 

lie End ; but truly, I thinks , the;bnnRing of his little 

l^rmy intirely out pf Scotland^ up to Lo^on, «a» thie 

^ 3trats^m that i$ ^ctanjt ia History. * 
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REMARKS 

Some Passages in the foregoing Tract 

Of 

Mr THOMAS HOBBES, •/ Mfdmesbury, 

BirTITt«» 

BEHEMOTH, 

Vile HIiTOliT OF THE CAUSK8 OF THE CIVIL WARS OF 
ENGLAND I 

JVkich ieem to be grounded on erroneoui Opinions concerning 
CMl Crovernment, and ike Constitution of the Monarchy 
af England^ 



As Mr. Hobbes was ^ man of great abili* 
ties and learning, and well acquainted with 
the History and Forms of Government of 
many different Nations, both ancient and 
modern ; and was also, as I believe, a very 
honest man, and a great Lover of truth ;—--- 
and, as he lived through the two reigns of 
King James the first, and King Charles the 
first, and through the Interregnum after 
King Charles's death, to the Restoration of 
King Charles the second, and through the 
next following eighteen years ;— and, as he 
was, for the most part, resident in England 
during the ten years immediately preceeding 

V th« 
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the Civil War, and had conversed with seve- 
rstl of the most emineDt persons who after--, 
wards were engaged in it, both oh the King^s 
sicfe and that of the Parliament ;~t itb6\lglit 
he was a writer singularly fit to be consulted 
and cit^d as a witness of the several 'Stents 
and transactions m those preceeding years of 
iCing Charleses reign, which might justly bl^ 
considered as the causes of that unhappjf 
Contest; and I therefore resolved tottj-prhrt 
this work of his, after the several foregohrg 
tracts relating to the same Subject; wliieh* 
were written by other respectable persons 
who lived at the time of the events whfcli 
they describe, and of whom some liad been 
themselves concerned in producing them. ' ^ 
r Nevertheless, as I differ very widely from 
MnHobbes, in my opinion of the iAeriti bf 
the two contending Parties^ and coosid^ 
the King as having been tjte unj nsf Agg r^fisor 
iiTit, ancl the PgtrriainfintMrJliaving baR^ai£fe\^ 
chosen traders and Directors^ <tf a great 
part of the iPWple in defea^og raeit^^^ 
and ap^ent rights and privilegt^ against tfae 
lOog^, je^^ and long-continued At- 

lempitSt^jevpn from the begiiinin^ od^^is 
JFeign, tQ m/BLkfi^mw^ Jtfiikifit fiiIrT 

py^rlhesuXthink itwill be pi^pfer, in order 
to account f6r~tEis* wldb diffefieiicks of. oof- 

nioa 
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nioD on the. p^l^ect, to set-fbrth fully and 
distificU^r BQiD^ of the principal opinions 
aiUiptod, bjr Mr. Hol^bes, on the subject of 
Ciir^ .Qoveniiiieiit ; which, if they Mrere ^l 
trueik. would afiprd j^st grounds for seyefal 
sjharp, and plausible censures, which^ m |bp 
CQone of the foregoing tract, he passes on iUi 
cpndttct of thi9 celebrated Parliament'; hut 
irhic]h^ if they are not all true, Mrquld oiake 
'tibpseceMures appear weak and unjust. Tbree^ 
of those opinions of Mr. Hobbes on the sub- 
ject <>f Civil Government, are as follows. 

.Hb.6rst Opinion is, ThataH Civil Govern^ • 
ttenlii are founded on the consent of the 
People } who enter into them for their com- 
mon benefit, in the protection of their per* 
sona and property against Violence and 
IVmad* and Injuries of all kinds. And for 
this purpose they may make Laws, and cre- 
ate Magistrates to execute them, wh9. ara^ 
authorised to employ the whole power. of 
ihe State io preventing the jJPeople ih>m 
committing injuries against e^ch other, and 
in punishing^ a^oordiiig to the £^w^ estab* 
Usbod ,for th»t purpose, ^he'petso^f Whp 
.coBittit^them*. 4nd in these civil Societies^ 
jMixroftCed by comnipn consent; the whp)f 
fknretjof ^the 3^ate n?ay Qf th^y" io dfetei^ 
be .ve»\^ An one* n^(^ Without an^ 
^ ^-^<3i - -Cbuftcilt 
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Cooncily or Aisemblji of Old men, or of Rich 
ment or of Deputies, or Reprnentatires 
chosen by the Inhabitants of different dis«» 
tficts of the Country, to controul him ; in 
which <)aset the man, so chosen for their 
GoYem our, would be an Absolute King^ or 
Monarchi^^m^t may be vested in a select 
Council of Old men, or of Rich men, or in a 
Council elected from time to time by the 
Pfeople, or in two such Councils ; in which 
case the Society would be a Rcpublick, or 
Commonwealth ; or, it may be vested in one, 
or in two, such: Councils, together with a 
higher Magistrate, whose consent should be 
necessary to every new Law, or important 
act of State, in order to it's being valid, and 
carried into execution ; in which case the 
Government would be n Mixt^ or Limited,^ 
Monarch 

To this first opinion of Mr. Hobbes, I 
readily agree. — 

The second Opinioh of Mr, Hobbes con- 
cerning Civil Government, is this; to wit, 
•• That an Absolute . Monarchy^ or one in 
which, by the general consent of the iPeo- 
pie, the whole Power of the State, both ex^ 
ecutive and Legislative, is placed in the 
hands of one Man, without any controul 
from any Senate, or Council, or Popular 

Assembly, 
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Assembly, Vfaatsoever, is the bestforiaof 
Government for the happiness of the whole 
People, that can be adopted.** 
Now to this opinion I can by no meansas^ofitt. 
For it seems to me a very strange opiiaioa 
for any Englishman^ (or, indeed, formally i&- ' 
habitant of any other (Country, that has noat 
been for many centuries subjected to such 9l 
form of Governmfeftt^) and especially for a 
man of so excellent and cuhivated an Un- 
derstanding as Mr* Hobbes was^ to haveenter- 
tained for a single moment. For, if it was ^ 
true, or well-grounded. Opinion, it would fol- 
low, that theGovernment of the Emperor of 
Morocco, or that of the Roman Emperor 
Nero^ (who could send an order to any of 
his Subjects against whom he had taken a dis- 
like, to put himself to death within ^ certain 
number of days, unless he chose to be put 
to a more painful death by i^ome Soldiers of 
his Prsetorian Guards, if he failed to dp so; 
and who did send two such orders^ the one . 
to the famous Philosopher Seneca^ who had, 
some years before, been his Praeceptor ; and 
theother to ThraseaPmtm^ one of the most vir. 
tuous and esteemed cituiens of Rome ; both 
which Orders were obeyed;) was the best and 
happiast form of Government under which ' 
men could live^ If therefore Mr. Hobbes did 

V 3 . really 
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really think this forin of Government to be 
%hp best possible form for the happiness of 
the People living tinder it» that can be 
^opted (which he frequentlj , declares 
in the course of the foregoing tract that he 
did ;) I can only say that I differ greatly 
fifom him in my taste for Civil Governments ; 
and so, I believCi do most of the Inhabit* 
i^ts of England at the present day; and 
so likewise did the Englishmen of his time, 
in the reign of tCing Charles the first, as hie 
frequently declares and laments. 

. . Thie third Opinion of Mr. Hobbes npon 
this subject of civil Government is this, to 

. wit " That the Government of England, ever 
since the Norman conquest, and even since 
the Union of the seven separate Saxon 
Aingdoms of England into one Monarchy, 

. jn the reignof King Egbert, or of his grand- 

.^ soHf King Alfred, has always been an Absa^ 
lule Monarchy ; in which the Kings (though 

, they did, indeeda frequently assemble theiir 
great Councils, or Parliaments, and icon- 
suited ihem about the great measures of 

, . State ; such ^s ^making new Laws, or amrend- 
ing old ones, raising military Forces 1by 

:^and or. Sea,, and imposing new tales on 
their subjects J«t ^^re not l>ound tofb1« 
tow their advice^ l>ut had k righi to perform 
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all those high acts of QoverQtnent by their 
own single authority, wtiHoutHhe cooqsn^^ 
aQd io opposition tb the Mncei of the 9«itd 
Ass^rablies/' ; ^■"' ^ "'" ' ^'-^ ' ' ^rf: 

Now this thirch bpitiloa of^'SirJHbbT^ 
appears tp ipe to i>e still tnbre strange itdti 
void of fouiiilatioa, than hisT foregoing,' or 
second opinion '^ concerning the Exc^lene^ 
of an Absolute Monarchy above every othei - 
form of Government, from its greatirtett* 
dency to promote the happiness of thepeo* 
pie who live under it/' For, in support 6i 
that second opipion, it might be alledged 
by Mn Hobbes, and the few other pei^ons 
/who might agree with him in adopting it/ 
** That in all sorts of Governments (whether 
Absolute Monarchies, or limited MonaY^ 
chies, or Republicks of any form,) it ihtrst 
be expected, from the frailty of human tia- 
ture, that some abuses of 1?ower; would 
sometimes take place, ^y which some 
persons in the Society wdiil^ be unjustly 
oppressed: but that the number of sufierers 
from such abuses of Po^er'^oiild, probably, 
be much smaller in an Absdlute Monarchy, 
than in a Limited Monarchy or a ttepub* 
lick; in which latter Governments those 
. abuses would often produce Cm! Wats, ai;- 
tended witli agreat slaujghterof^hd Citi^eaft 

u 4 or 
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or Subjects, on both ndesi at Mn Elobbe* 
bad seen to have been the case in the Cml 
War of England/' But with respect to tbfe 
third opinion of Mr. Hobbes, which related: 
Only to the nature of the Goyemment ander 
which the. people of England had lived du*- 
ring the six or seven centuriesr preceeding the 
Civil War^ Ma^ was a mere question of fact^ 
to which this'plaasibleargament in favour 
of Absolute Monarchy has no relation, and 
Hrhich can only be determined, like other 
historical facts, by the testimony of historic 
ans who lived; in England, or in the neigh* 
bouring countries, during those centuries, 
aod by the records of Parliaments, and tba 
Statutes, or Acts of Parliament, passed by 
the Kings of England conjointly with their 
Parliaments, and in consequence of the re* 
qiiests made to them by their Parliaments, 
to give their royal assent to their proposals, 
for establishing new laws or Statutes, or for 
the repeal, or amendment, of old ones, or for 
the imposing of new Taxes on the People, 
for the use of the King, and the benefit of 
the Publick^ And of these Statutes, or Acts 
of Psirl lament, we have regular Records ever 
ftiACe the fi»t.part of the reign of King Henry 
the Sd, about the year of Christ 1240. And 
mafiy ,9fvtJbf SQ Statutes, to which the Kings 
:. ' ' • of 



0^ Boglanid have tepeatedljr given their a8« 
sen t, and, inorepaftioiiiariy^ the famous Sta^ 
tttte called MagnuChwia, or the Great Char- 
isr a/* Emglandi (which is saidto have been 
copfirnied by diffbrent Kings of England 
more than thirty tinoies) are nmde in exprest 
eestraint of i^rtaia powers, which sotne of 
them had^ then lately/ taken a pen them^ 
selves to exercise^ And yet, notwithstand^ 
ing all this weig|ht of Historical imd Legal 
Evidence against him, Mr« Hobbes venture! 
to assert boldly *^ That the Government o# 
-l^gland is m AbsohUe Monarch^.^' Bis^tJ^tm* 
ever* be declares at the same ttme^' that alindit 
all the people of England, even those of the 
Nobility and Gentry wIk) took arms on the 
King's side in the Civil War, as well as those' 
who sided with the Parliament, thought <Ae# 
ike Gjovernment of England was not m Abto^ 
lute, but a mic^d^ or limited^ monarcht//* 

In proof of his having made tliis declara*' 
ration, I will here cite two or three passages 
from liis foregoing work. 

In page 563, speaking of the Biarl of Es. 
sex (whom the Parliament made the Gene- 
ral of their Army,) he has theiie words, ** He 
was not any ways addicted to Presbyterian 
doctrines,: or to other Fanatick Tenets in 
Charch or State ; saving only tkat he was 

carried 
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(Afried^mmy hytht sttr&m; in a m»mer^ of 
ihs whole nathn'^.tt) think that Mngtand was 
not an Absciutt^ but a mxt^ Monurchy ; not 
oonftideriog that the supraoie Poirer must 
atwayB be «(l»olate, whether it be in tfae 
, King or in the Psiriwinctit.*' 

'^rf S6 here we see, that Mn Hobbea sets^up 
his own opinion ^ That the Government of 
England mas an Absolute Mmarchyf' in oppo* 
Bition to what he calls the Stream of the 
opinion 6f the whole English Nation^ who 
held.it to be *' a mixt^ or limUed^ Monarchy/^ 
I hope the readers of the foregoing work of 
Mr. Hobbes will join with me on thn oeen- 
sion in chusing toswim with the stream. 

As to the last assertion of Mr. HobbeSt 
that the supreme power most alwajrs be 
abBolnte, whether it be in the King or in the 
i^itiaihenty^ it ^seems to me to be a mere 
identical proposition^ that has no distinct 
Itteatiing} except that the two words S9^eme 
and ir^h//« are synonymous expressions, or 
mean the same things 1%e £arl of £ssex 
:and, with him, almost the whole English 

. nation, thought ** that neither the King 
without the Parliament^ nor the Parliament 
ifithwit^lit King, haA the supreme power 
orer^the whole natiofi; ^Hitlbat it belong 

. to the King amd Fnrliaueiit corijottfUy^ or 

»'-••- s^ . '- -;•-.. i '.- 'when 
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Vhen tbey both Agreed in adoptiDg any 
|Moposed t&eABliffe^'' And that contiaues »till 
ta be the general opinion of the nation. 
. Another punq^ in which Mr. Hobbes 
edtpresses hift own dimpprobation ^ the 
opinion ** that the goveroftaent of England 
is«MJrf ami kuifed M^marchyi" b«t«tt the 
vame time declares that tlM mtdopiniofils 
very generally recared in finglnnd, opcufs 
Ixk page 567 in the following word» : 

** Tbose persons who gave the Kiagobua* 
tel» as to his Declarations in ans'jfrer to the 
Cbiinm attd Deinknds of the Pariiaoient»were 
aterse to ahs^fe mcnfli^^t es also to ffAid* 
htte iStmocraty, or ariaitpcraey ; (all whiob 
govemtnents they esteemed tyrtmny ;) and 
Were in love with a sort of nMMiarchy, 
which they used to praise by the natweof 
tt maft mwarch^i though it were, indeed, iK>- 
thing but p<ire dntf rc^.** 

The -persons alluded^t^ in this pa/nage 
were Sir Edward Hyde, {who was, a€ter the 
^eitoration, omde Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land and Earl (^ClaTendon>and tl>e royal- 
ists who adopted Jiis pobttcal principles, 
mbd acted nnder his direction^ It ia now 
well known thatStr Edward Hyde was th« 
persdn wfaodfew»Qp almost aH those Decfo- 
ratibns xff the kinir« In unawnr totho^aims 
ttbd Demands of the Parliament ; and they 

are 
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am composed with great art and. ability ; 
though they are not satisfactory to those who 
think (as I do) that the ParliaioaaFt was 
perfectly jdstifiabie in the eye of truth and 
neasqn, and upon the principles of self^de* 
fence^ in taking.up arms as they didyr-^not 
with a design to dethrone the King^ and 
change the government from a Monarchy 
into a Commonwealth— but to prevent 
the King from revoking and annulling 
all thoie ^xcejlent laws for the protection of 
publick libertyi whiph he* had lately been 
piev^iled^upon to assent-to ; which there is 
great reason to believe he would have done 
as soon as possible. For^ if he had not 
entertained such a design, he would not 
have refused to^ reside near his parliaoient 
at Westminster, but would have continued 
to transact publick business in conjunction 
with them ; and, more especially, would have 
been eager to take speedy and vigorous 
measure^ for the suppression of the bloody 
Popi^ rebellion then raging in Ireland ; and 
would have consented to a Bill in Par* 
liament that bad been proposed to him in 
the preceeding month of February, 1641-43^ 
f(Mr vesting the Militia of England in the 
hands of diverse Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of sound and^^good affections tp publick Li^ 

berty 
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l)erty and the Protestant religion, who were 
named in the Bill itself with his approbation 
and suggestion, to be the Lords*Lieutenant$ 
and Deputy*]ieutenant8 of th^ Militia of the 
several counties ;— which good things if 
he had done, instead of retiring' from his 
Parliament to the North of England, arid 
raising a little army there, under the name 
and pretence of a Guard for his person^ there 
would, probably, have been no <iivil war. 

Almost all the censures passed on the 
conduct of the Parliament, in the course of 
the foregoing ifrork of Mr. Hobbes, ate 
derived from the second and third Opinions 
above mentioned as having been entertained 
by him, namely, "that an Absolute Monarchy 
is the best of all possible governments;^' Btkd 
"that the English government in the reigii 
of King Charles the First, was* an Absolute 
Monarchy ;" which opinions are, at tl^ pi^ 
sent day,aknost universally throughout Btig* 
land,considered as very erroneous raiid thete- 
fme the censures derived from them mtist be 
groundless aiid undeserved. But there are 
many observations in this work that are 
unconnected with those twa^opinions, and 
.are full of truth and uteefiii Jnfonnation. 
Tlie sentiments of tbePresbyterian ministers^ 
the Papists, the Iiidependents, the Anabap- 
tists 
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tisif, md other Sectaries; ih^ pret«ii«ioQ«. 
Bild^fajthemtp^pfrirtfa/p^NHri tt^natttre 
oi :hniifk$% mid iMc bivtpryaf^tbtni; vf 
d^j »ad jasiljr deicribed in page 499,^ 
4&j|)^|6Q4EC.tQ466; and the. Pope** elaims to 
power ctvet temporal priiu:e<|i tliePjrobibitioa 
of marnafe in pii(^; tl|o Institutiop d 
Aiwi<;ttlar conleMion of siot to a priest i the 
dpctcine4>f Tnwifub*taotiatioii :.tbe lostttiir 
tioQ of Orden of Preaching Frian ; and tbp 
Lwtitution of Unirersities and Scboob of 
I)ispvtati<)o $ (all which InitittttifKip h»d .9, 
tmdfoey to enicrease the power <tfthe Vo^$ 
a^d. were ma^e for that purpose) are^ eet? 
f9t^ ia paffegi 467r 468. ke. fo 473 ; lll^ 
Suppnession of tbePop^s Authority in Kiiigr 
kw), io the reiga of King Henry the. Eighth | 
the Reformation of the church of England, 
m the reign <^ King Edwftrd the Sixth ; 
the State of the Papists in the .reigoa of 
Qoeeix BU^afoeth aad^^King Jumes the First; 
are aeUforth in pages 475, 474t47j»: An^ 
the i^fiscts of publishing the Bible in jwa 
English tramlatioD, so thut it 6iight^ cead 
by all the people ; which hadgivwi ri«e to 
a number of iie# Seett ineelii^^jgad the 
growth of the power of the Rresbjrteriansin 
Eof^and ; and the flMonor -of ipiiMiebiog (of 
1^ Presbyteiian fliMistecs; iKiej|}jtf^»rthj» 

pages 
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pages 476, 477, &c. fo 480; 'And, ih like- 
manner, in all the following part of tfie worit^ 
after page 480, much useful and entertaininf 
historical matter will fee toubd, ^^^ 
with^ niany lively and jutficibus •rtomrfci'^^ 
ujpon it, except when they tecei^ci a tiiige. 
of error from the ati thorn's utihai^y predL 
lection fbr-the goveriiinent t)f ^an AlMoltrte'^ 
Monarch. I therefore hope that 'this wbirk 
oT Mn Hobbes, (which, I believe, has not, 
been often printed, and is not very generally 
k'ndwn) will be thought by iny readers to be 
nbt unworthy of a place in this Colleetioh 
of Tracts, written by contemporary authors^ 
relating to the history of the Civil War, not- 
withstanding his unfortunate attachment ta 
9l form of government so little suitbd to the 
genieral taste of Englishmen. : ; 
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FHE INTEREST OF ENGLAND 

SJtATEH: 

«»» 

\ FAITHFUL AND JUST ACCOUNT OP THE AIMS OF 
ALL PARTIES NOW PRETENDING. 

UmVGTLT TRttATINO 4^ THE DESIGKMBMTS 

Of 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICK*f- 

THE ROYALIST. 

THE PRESBYTERlANf^ 

THE ANABAPTIST. 

THE ARMY. 

THE LATE PROTECTOR. 

THE PARLIAMENT. 

With ditir Effects in respect of themsdves^ of on€ 
another, and of the Puhlick. 

CLBAftLT triDSNCINO 

The untvoydable Ruine upon all from longer contest : 

AlfP' 

Mbfidf an iitpeihnt for tbcr comppiurt of th« retpectire Differ- 
«Beei»; to tke 9^€wHiy tod advmniug€j not onlj of ercry ttfiglf 
tMi0r$9ij btti to flii briDgiog tottd, kitins^ Petut unto Um NoHon, 



ntHXBD IN tat nuLM 1069, nosAstv aioov tmm f0f« of 



V. B. This TVtct it ihooght to hart bssii writton by tho Rer. llr. 
John FeUj wbo was tfterwards the cdobnted Dean of CbriiU 
cburcb College, in Oxford, aad likowiie Btsbop of Ox&rd. Seo Uie 
' Biitaiiiiicsyw the article Jo*fiF«//. 



V THE - 

INTEREST OF ENGLAND STATED. 



*rO liare a thorough sense of our present Sufferings, 
Ad a certain knowledge of the inevitable ruine, which 
ur divisions (if not composed) will brins: upon the 
ublick ; as it is a matter of little difficulty in its self, ^ 
> ( is it) of very inconsiderable use. That which would 
e more behoveful^ were to find-out an Expedient^ for 
lie alleviating the ills we now feel, and the pfevention 
•f those we fear ; both of which^ having been by se- 
eral means, during a long tract of time, in vain at. 
empted, the case is now by niany'given*oyer^ as incu« 
able. But, upon serious Consideration, it appears^ that 
lot the Malignity of our Disease has occasioned those 
liiscarriages, but the ill application of remedies has 
loDe it. In particular, that men have jiot either de- 
lired to l^now, or to remove, the distempers of the Pub*' 
icky but labouiPed to throw-off their jingle and imme- 
liate pressures, and, io that end, endeavoured to ad- 
ranee the party they adhered-to, and to beat-down all 
>thers ; whereby it came-about, that Divisions, instead 
>f Cooijposure, have still grown wider i and pasrsionate 
Hates, instead of beii^g allayed, have risen higher, 
and been more exasperated. But« it being certain, that 
the real gopd of the Nation, coj[isist8 not in the private 
benefit of single Men, but the advantage of the Pub- 
lick ; and that k made^-up, not by the Welfare of anjf 
one Party, but of all } 'tis evident, that the only means 
to procure the general good, must be commensurate, 
unto the whole Community ; looking upon all persons, 
not as Heads^ or Partisans^ of any private Faction or 
Interest, but as Members of the Nation} and the pre- 
9x%s X teations 
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ttatioM of sio^k Men, or Parties, howt^et namcrauil 
are onlj so far forth to be pursued, as (bey advance tk 
other general Intevest- Which beiag laid-down as evi* 
dent and certain truth, the nest eoosideration will \^ 
what are the interefts oC all the several Parties^ of lis 
Nation now on foot, and what the Pahlick Inter«stsic|| 
tiiat so discof erj may be made how eonsisteat ^hl 
private aims are, both among themselves, and withthi 
general : and also how possible it is to find^out ita ]&^ 
dienty for the atchievement of the common good* 
a view of the de- If w« t Jte a view of the severM preteosiOas, c^rried- 

•ignfloftbediiTereiit 00 in the NatiOQ apart, we shall find the mosteoniA 
Zm^^ '" *^* ^*' derable to be, the Roman-Catholiclt, the Rojalist^ tiM 
'""^ Presbjterian> the Anabaptist, thi Army, the Rroteell^ 

riao, and that of the Parliament. 

1. 'Tis the Roman-Catbolick^s aim not only to sV 
rogate the Penal Laws, and become capable of all ^ 
ployments in the Common- wealth ; but to introdttM 
his Religion, ix^ restore the Rights of the Churtli,ed< 
utterly eradicate all that heesteems Heresie. • ^ 
% 'Tis the Royalist's desire to brmg-in the Kioglii 
Conquerour, to recover tbeir losses in the late War,M 
rendered capable of civil employments, and have the f(M 
mer Government of the Church. 
• 3. *Ti8 the 'Presbyterian's, desire to set'-up his disci- 
pline^ to have the Covenant re-inforced, and only s«rtl 
ae takb it, to be employed in Church or State ; to He 
indemnified in reference to what they have done, akil 
secured of-wbat they possess. ^* 

4. 'Tis the wish of the Baptized GburcheSi diatthf^ 
might be no Ecclesiastical Government of any kindi 
nor Mioisterial function, or provision for it ; and tbH 
onely persons so minded, should be capable of empl^ 
meot ; likewise to be indempnified for what tt»ey Hn 
done. 

5. *Tis the aim of the Army, to govern the Va 
to keep themselves from being disbanded, or.ebgi 
in war, to secure their pay, and to be indempnified i 
all past action. 

e. Tis the desire of the' Family of the late Pfote^ 

tor to establish the Heir of his House, that tbey msjf 

' - rule 
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[ %, /Ti» the wtsb .^f the (H-etent IWUAiQMli (pxk tm> 
^^tbi^^ have 006 eooHnon iikfttgii>to oottioud tfaem^^ 
lUtei » ah«ql ilte |k> w«r ^ hy the Bpeet^is^ tMMQt of » 
Eiip^lftf GovenHoefit; to n^w-Model and dmdc^ attlj 
tdlaai^r takje^dawH^ th« Annjr ; aad» finaU^ 
ffiQifapca «ff a Comaitttee of Parliament, ar^GoAinaJi cC 
jMili^> 91^-iqr aii Oligarehy^^refewUiiig (bat of the tlitr« 
K Tyranta w Aibeas* 

hlJ»t\y, *Tk the general loferest of (be MaAion to cs- 
M^i^ the aocient fundamental Lawg^ apoit whsek 
Wf ry rOhc-a propt iety and libertj are built, to settle Re^ 
ig!Wii> to procure a general indenrnitj for aU actioni 
ttst^ to revive tbeir languishing and almost dead tr«k> 
lian anallianee vith our neigfabour States*; tot put the 
S^TcamaieDt m^ueh bands^ as, besides present ifecee; 
^ plead a legal title to it; into the hands of such 
jRrith if?hose private interest that of the pubtick not only 
soDsiats^ but ia wfaieh 'tis necessarily inyolred ; ^vrbich 
ik#wise does least contradict the aims of particular 
lartlea. I^stly^ the bands of such, whose counsel ia 
It to ditect inr i»aMers of deliberation^ and courage fit 
io Tindicate the injuries of the Nation. . 

Having, impartially proposed the several Interosts 
|bat each Party designs to kself, vyo come now* to conw 
Biidep how far they are attainable; or, if attained^ bmr 
Kooskteat with the publick benefit ; next^ boiv ironsii^ 
tent with that of all other parties respectively ; aqd, m 
iMio^ how productive of the real benefit of themsel ves. 
^, JFJrst, a9 to the Roman-C^tfaolieic preteosioUs of re*. 
plOi^iipgtothePope hii^ ancient revenue and jurisdii^ Thellomsn.Catho- 
tion, and to the Church all that waa i^lieaated in Henry 
1^9 Eighth's time, 'tis no way feiaable ; the Perquisites 
of the See of- Rome, and the payments totbePopOi 
^ing greater than our Contributions so much cemr 
fj^i^ wd the impossibility of restitutioB^ of 

Cfiurch-I»and« is plain from. ^bat was dooe ki^Queen 
Marie's days, when the greatest zealots for that^prof^a^ 
Mon chose rather to throw their Beads into the fire, 
Ihan resigyi their conveyances of Abby»laad* Tbto 
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«• tobis rdip'oii, 'tii visibly the ruine of afl of her i 
tioi; Queen Marie's reformation bj (ire and faj^jg 
with all the terrors of the Inquisition, being inaepa 
Me atteodaqts on it. Now» the bulk of the Nat 
being pmsest of the usage they should hare from i 
HoasaD CatboHcks if they prevailed, besides all oti 
Antipathies deeply rtidicated in the minds of far;t 
||reatest part of the Nation: it is morally impossib^ 
li should ever be introduced without a foreign ford 
of sueh strength as to make an absolute conquest 
which would mvolve the whole Nation, and the Plj^ 
pisls themselves, in one common ruine : ' The sword iiil 
^higuUhing the Catholick from the Hereiick^ am 
' . having wely this kindness for its friends, to send th/A 

speedily to HeaveUt when the others were designed f^ 
HeU^% and this the Catholicks were sensible of in the 
invasion of 88, assuring the Queen of as great fidelttj| 
, t . as idle could expect from any of her Protestant Sul^' 
jects. 
The Bospsljit Party. Secondly, the Royalist pretension of hav ing the Rio| 
an absolute Conqueror, as it would destroy the lof^ 
re^ts of all pardes tliat have appeared against bim or 
his Father, would infringe the liberties of the Eiiglidi 
Subjects ia general, and in fine, oppress the Cavati^ 
himself. Besides, it is no way attainable by that party, 
b^ng inconsiderable both in number and warlike pre- 
V parations to the rest : }et farther, should he so prevaiti 

the looking-back for restitution of all damages past is 
ao many years, were utterly against his Interest, and 
would forfeit the most absolute victory: no pow^ 
being retained by violence, however acquired thereby. 
Apd in those terms of difficulty, the setting-up the pri« 
mitive Gqvernment of the Church, at least in its fiiU 
height, against so great a multitude of eager Disseb- 
Th€ PreAy tcrjan ^^„^ according to probability will not stand. ^ 
, ^^^' ' Thirdly^ the Frcsbyterian aim of setting-up hii 

Discipline, has the former inconveniences, with the 
addition of some others ; for, besides that its rise most 
be the overihrow of all other parties, which are xxmt 

• The very wonb of a Spaukh Fritf, wbea demanded what thnr^ould 
do tdttithe Bagli^ i^tbolkki la ms» 
.: ^ considerable 
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^Ooaidewble m the Nation then themselvet; that rigid 
Soyernment no ways complies with the geiliulKif tfa0 
^d^tioba nor the frame of our Municipal Laws : ' whrch 
be late King was well aware of^ when he conceded t& 
ila^ setting of it up for three years, being fully 8stis6ed' 
» o w effectual an argument the experience of tha:t short 
iroe would be to perswade the Nation to endure s« n.bL 
{falling and lieavy a yoak no longen As tb the pdhit 
>F Indempnity, thitt is secured sufficiently in the pre^ 
needing pari^raph ; for^ if the Cavaliers, who are the 
^reat sufferers, must have no reparationa (as I am eob» 
identthey expect none) there is no other party elsetd 
near the making any ; and^ as the Case now stands iA 
tlie Church, the late discouragements for learning have 
Lef% so small a store of persons fit for Ecclesiastical em* 
ployments, that Livings will want Scholars of what 
party soever^ and be scarce supplied^ and not Scholars 
be destitute of Livings. 

Fourthly, the pretensions of the Baptised Churches The Bapticed 
bave no less inconvenience attendmg them: as firsts ChanA««- 
importing the ruin of all other professions of religion; 
t.he adherents to which are evidently not only the most 
numerQus^ but infinitely the most substantial part of (be 
jpation ; then, if attained, thev cannot possibly subsis^ 
it being a maxim in policy^ tnat Religion is the cement 
<if Governme^it^ without a publick profession of which, 
and the maintenance of Learning and Ministry, Athe* N« ^ 
ism and disorder must needs break-in. Withat, they 
, having no temporal Government, either in a single 
person, or community, to which even themselves would 
unanimously submit, they cannot incorporate into a 
ciyil society of any kind. Lastly^ the practices jn 
Germany by the Anabaptists there ; their cruelty, and 
all manner of disorder ^ their taking-away all property^ 
of Estates; founding it in Grace and Saintship^ with the 
liard treatment which the Papists in Ireland hafe 
found, and the Presbyterian Scots in the North part of 
the same kingdom^ have lately received from that party, 
make all other parties infinitely dissatisfied in their 
Aicquiring any power over them. 
\ Fifthly^ as to the Arroy's;govefnin|; the Nation, I The Army. 
shall not insist on the ineonsiderableaess o£ their mim- 
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\9er, er ibe ifltolerableneM of bebir rdtod hr <iir i 
ftc# Th^re needs no more be said, but tbai a few ^ 
lince, tbey ao pleioly mw the imfioasibtlily af i«^ tt 

Oo At 7th May, ^^^^ "v^^re eontent to put the power * Into the S 

ittO. tbofte perton wboon the? had most hi^ly dho^ltg 

of all men* and whote mterett visibly it waa, |i 
al wa?s will be) to puli them down ; not knowtoe^ othsil 
wise bow to dispose either of themselves, or the p<nn| 
they had takea from the Protector^ and the farmer VbM 
Iiameot ; nay^ they are now content to have their offiM| 
tbrown^out after an arbitrary manner^ and thoae tbi| 
remain, ibrced fo take commissions from their nei 
Masters* and oldEnemies* which are to last but fbraicNi 
months, and may>possibly» be takeo'^'away before raaiq 
days pass over. In the mean time au^ed with the tm 
elusion from idempnity^ as also With the raising countyi 
troops, and new militias, which, wliatever is pretendeil 
are designed only to check and curb them ; likewtsi 
. tbeir Arrears so pitifully satisfied, that they seem ratlM 
a jeer than a payment. And yet they choose to subdii 
to all this rather than venture the confusion of assuouni 
the power into tbeir own hands* « 

The Protectorian 6, The pretensions of the Protectorian Interest, an 

"^^^y- now so low, so odious; and, what is worae than thsi 

ridiculous to the nation, the several Members of tb 

« Family having been false to one ^another, and thei 

* Richard Cromwell. Iiest friends, and the late Heir* having in his peniij 

betrayed %o much folly and cowardice, (two ingrediaiil 

- which would destroy anjr Government,) it would l| 

impertinent to shew that it cannot be acquired, or, 1 

* possibly- returned, could ^not be settled; rad oftk 

unattainableness of tbeir design,, the old Proteeto 

ibimself would be further evidence, whose success^ 

and repute in the v9ot\^ gave him advantages far befot 

Ibbse any of bis Line can hope to havoi and yet« 

see, be could never get that title he so much thirstd 

toti and, if be bad gained it, (which it is credifal 

^reported, he designed upon that very day be died^ it J 

i^isible to prudent men» bow fatal it would have bees 

even to bim. But lastly, bow far it would be fromtNi 

interest of the Nation, to eqpfouse such a qnarreli^ 

•> -tb 



kfOMunlMafice lif turli « Fanitly^ with tbdrfivM alid 

ttmue^: let them be judgefi^ who im their addresses 

istnoly pwamBi to do so, msi, wtthfai «^ ftW weeks 

ber^rirtterly desefted H. ^ . /- 

>% The TMniMt PorAimeMfm^v iitefei^ is ^^ Ihe The Par^ of the 

i)«ire,ih8t rises «iareWhT the Amj^hl^out, Andtatu Commoniffssith-Ptr- 

sMd <io»y M its ruin, and tbo Matao0's. Its phift of ^''''"^^ « 

l^t i» so tbin^ tfast ^ sobdr persen would h« ishami^ 

I own it ; th<i^ beiag (ta pass by ^her faihitveeil ) li^ng^ 

fOj ItgMy dinoliFfd io the death' of the King i afliet/ ^ g 

qwreritly at feast, (having baen> made uiifreeby theT 

fusion of iheir Members ; and la^ly, actually dis^ 

fhfed by the late Protector ; whirh was acknowledged 

f. as many Members against themsel?es as sat in tiM 

iteraaedsate parliaments; espeeiaHy ia the last, which 

rmB called Jipon the ofd national account, and had the ThatoftheProteo- 

Mhotity of the Aet for a triennal Parlianaent to groohd tor, Rkbard rom* 

bcir convention. And now, to compleat the T>ramijr ^^' 

ad Usurpation, this carcase ^ of a Parliament, dead 

aaay years ago^ beii^ conjured-up fi^m its ashes and 

atteBuens, by the omnipotence of the Army, continues 

DC old seclusion still, and fills not up the vacant places ; - 

mf, so ftLt from filii]ig-up> that its primary aim is to 

werthrow the constitution of Parliaments ; and, though 

*'*''■' • ' ' ' \] 

I «* it anpcan by thitpaMBce that tliisComiii«iih'?wealtli*PaHiaaM»t;c(ii^ 

littiDg of a remnant ot the&mous long Parliament that met JSt West- '...■■< o >. - " 

fAiBster on tbeSd of November, 1040, and conducted the Civil War Witb 

King dnuifli tbt Firtt, lOttat this time, fuly aov f>r SI, ie5#^ inokeb^f 

■itbicreat tl^t and conteinpt on account of tbe uaall nuo^ber otjpofa^M 

& wluch it wat c6mposed, after tbe forcible seclusion of a |;reat majority «f 

llameaili«i% in December, ia4S, by tbe army, to taiakeway^/tbe tfkl 

^^ ei^ecutipn of Kinjs Charles ibe First. And qa tbo 1 1 th of the ifi€ia|tb 

Df February, in the roliowing year, l&59-^« npoq. the reconciliation of 

General Monk and bis army tritb tbe Mayor, Aldermen, "alid C6inmbjn- 

Goupcfl of tbe City of Lomob, after having •■ecuiad some soiiei^ Or* 

ders giv^n him by the Parliament against their rigbts f^j>riTm|c^^ 

Wbicb had highly incensed them, they recieived the name of lie Ruifp 

Wm'titmefd^ by whjch tbey are often catted by HisSorians. f>t^ 8kM»ier» 

11^ bus Life of General Monk (wbid^ contains a very ei^aot iKrc«iu|it 4^tbe 

SeTeral steps taken by bim to bnn^-about the Restoration of King Cl^aries 

tte Second,) informs ut of ibis circumstance in these Siiords, ** fiat, ne* 

|m ibis» tbe apprentices an4 coimiiod peopif, in dabroatkm of ibe 

junch), to whom they had eiVen ibis pigbt tbe lasting name of the Hump 

^itrltamerrt, liad set ail tbe Dells in tbe citY os ringing, and kinciied bon« 

firefr in every itreit* which continued tUl morning, abd tbis Satuitliy 

night, February )1» nas called Tfie MQOsiifig, ^f th4 Mnvfip:^, Cb4p^r 

xvii), Section ix. 

t • , \ ' • it 
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it preti'iidt to popularity, dares not refer itaelf lo tb 

free votes of the people. Nor may they hope to foi 

the Nation vith promises of oot o«t-fittin^ a prefix 

time, or with their Rotations and Fantastical ElIecti(U4 

. ivhich are no way grounded on the people's choice, an^ 

. besides^ lay no foundation of Settlement, as beings uih 

practicable ; and, what is more, when settled^ may !« 

' Taried, both by their present contrivers, and by thost 

' ^ future persons that shall be chosen : and laatlv, by Ihe 

' Army^ without whose licence nothing is valid, or o£ 

force. In short, its pretensioqs are far more destructiie^ 

to the Nation, than even the Protectorian are, it being^ 

better to/submit to the last^ and serve the ends, of ooe 

Family than of twelve, or thirty, or whatever number 

the Oligarchy fixes. Its suhsistence depending oaeerly 

upon this Army, whose visible Interest it is to dissolve 

them, they cannot possibly bring-about their endft i fgr 

should they take-down this, and modeU a new Army, 

the Interest of that Army would be the same^ tfaoi^h 

the meu were changed ; and the mutual ruine of each 

other must still continue necessary for the support of 

either. 

V From which premises we may conclude; Chat the 
pretensions of no party now on foot in the Nation are 
attainable : or, if attam'd^ are consistent with the good 
of other parties, or of the Nation ; or, in fine, with their 
pwj[i; and from hence likewise, one would be apt to 
' conclude, that the ruin of the Publick is inevitable ; 

there being no door of hope left open to receive, no 
method visible to unite, such distant and incompatibls 
ends. 

But, notwithstanding all this, His not impossibly 
BO nor bard« to find an Expedient that shall evacuate all 
these, diflScuItjes : not only establish the general c^n- 
pernn^nt, but (exorbitant passion only retrencht) aatis- 
fy the rcall Interest of every party, nay, single person^ 
in the Ration. 

. Now to the cheerful reception of such an overtui^ 
1 suppose there is no need to perswade, nor even t<} 
admMisbj that words and names, however rendered 
odious, ought opt to firight us from our certain Benefit 
and flearesi Interest. All that, is demanded here» i\ 

tfeat. 
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l&t^ if, upon serious consideration, tbe proposal be 

>i.thd reasonable, men would be so kind to themselves 

B €0 receive it. The Assertion I doubt not to make 

i€>st plain and evident ; and therefore shall as plainly 

romounce it. /Tis this, the cattitifc-m the King, is the ThattheoUlIngia 

^rtain atfd only ifieans for the preservation of the Kin^* thcabMot King 

to we, and aho tfthe nghts and Interests of all single i^Jto^j^'Ji^ 

>eH^S(ms in it. " and Mtaeiiiait«rat 

To make this evident in every part, I wiH retain the Nttiaft. 
k>rnier Method, and take a just account of all the be-, 
ore-mentioned particulars, that there may be no poa* 
ibility left for Fallacy or Errour. 

I begin with ' common national Interest* And that* 

tilts accords with it, becomes manifest; for tnatthe 

first requisite, «'* the Establishing the fundamental 

[^aws," necessarily brings-in the King. This likewise » 

affords a legal way. for redressing of grievances, of 

<what kind soever, and a sure and full Indempnity to all 

persons 1 will settle Religion upon such a Basis, as shall 

g^ive satisfaction to all that are for Government in the 

ehurch; as also those that dissent therein. It being 

visible, that all Englishmen are equally neer to him> 

to whom they are related, not by the private names of 

Faction or Opinion, but by tbat one common bond of 

iikllegiance; there being no more reason why be s^bould 

^e partial in his affections \o them^wbile they all i^ree 

in Loyalty, (though they differ in other matters ;) than 

*why a Father should be fond to one Sun, and discourage 

mouther (both being equally. obedient) upon pretence 

of their divers hairs or complexions ; though Tyrants 

and Usurpers have found it necessary still to cajole and 

fool some one faction, that they might make an interest 

Tvhich tbey had not, and by any means gain a colout 

Stfid support to their usurpation. This, and this onely, 

will advance Trade^ ^hich the Spanish and Danish 

quarrels have almost destroyed ;^-will give an alliance 

with neighbour States, bis Family bemg already en- ^ ' 

|;raffisd into the principal Stems of Europe, and his fu* 

ture marriage giving opportunity to make an advan* 

tageous affinity to strengthen those present Interests ;«« 

this MTiU take-off the vast charge of Intelligeuce and 

bribes^ which have been hithertQ employ^ meerly 

against 



flj^ainvt itie reftliiiiHon of Im. Family: ^il) auptfBdUt 

file neeeMitjr of thof^e * unreasooable irars, that ^^A 

bi^firtm ttpm that single aceount, ( 1 need uot ifiit«Ltiee^ 

ffartteufafs 4o make mj^ielf tinderstdod* ) 'Tw8t tiHt 

off" life lebarge cf tiie Appendages of tbts eroMrn,* Ai 

S^'cKtish'and frisb Nations; ^Im^h are now f¥o«i heM» 

beeome a l>urtben ; besides a grcmnd of Bveilastin|| 

Jealotisie and dangfer.* Tet fiirtber ; tbe Gov<$r»iiiefil 

being put into the King^s bands, 'twill be eMabli^ 

not onely by that power wbieb is committed* t^ bita) 

but by the more sure exactors of obedience ; afl^eti^rf 

and duty. He being an hereditary Prince^ bis |>rtvirti 

interest must be tbe same with that of the Nstic^^ 

which too will not be limited by tbe present age, bi^ 

reach posterity. This likewise very well consists wilii 

tbe Interest of all private parties, as anotv shall be par^ 

A fiivAurabie de« ticolarly made manifest* Moreover, the GoverncMfit 

•cription of the ab-, wiH be put into the bands of a person so fit for eaofploy* 

■cat King. ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^ lif iog the like : bis educatioa thronib 

^ all hardships of fortuney his converse abroad so ue 

Courts of the most considerable of his neighbrar 

Prmces ; bis naoagery of basiness in his own person; 

.bis engagements in warlike hazards ; with othera 1fls»^ 

wise of ail kinds ; his age perfectly mature ; bis und^* 

' standing sharp to appreb^d ; and resolution steady ts 

pursue; joined with an infinite sw^ness of. temper; 

eoncurring to make up so perfect a suffieieDcy for Eon 

pire, that the most wanton wishes of men cannot faoey 

wny thing, that he will not either anake gotd^ or aut^4 

But ibrther, to manifest the restoring of hi» family. t& 

be the onel'y means of settling the Nationy- 1 add ikAt^ 

evident proof $ ^ That we barve made trial df alLotber 

forms of Grov^rnment, and of bis in another JLine, all ta 

vain:" First, of an vdLris^ocrocy, wlule the HMise jsI 

' • Tbi» seems to allude to the bloody naval war^itb theCommonwealm 
of Holland, in the year l6a«, ^bick look its rise- from the mufder^#^.^ 
06^sUnvth«£«imfto&ttoeCt>nui«>Dyeal^ of Bn|(|aii^ 
Wealth of Bollan^ by H>i9ae EvftUsb CavaiitrSf or Bovdtist^ in reyeitte % 
tiepublrck execution of King Ctiarlei 1. by tbcf Authority oftipsltww 
English Parliament Tbe raarrisffe oil tlu; Pdnoa .«f dxangfe 4^Ik> mk 
Stadtbolder of Holland) with ih« Pmeea^ Marvy eldeM 4auj^t|u ^^Uk 
Charles tf ba^ ^iven rise to a Party in Holland, who adopted ^^aehiK 
m^nts oiF the KigHsh Cavaliers, WRoyalwIs. >i 
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)ers survived ; tben of a Democracy, io the House of 
fmmons by itself; After^ of a^M onarchy, iu the old 
rotector and his Son ; and qow of aa Oligarchy, ia* 
f% present Usurpers at Westmiosier ; so. that there is 
Afaiing now bft as, but either Anarchy or his.RestttiK 
H>» Besides this, « that the ancient regal GoToro- I*ri^?*th^e NatioJ^' 
cnt is the desire of 4he whole body of the Nation/' thai the King* hould 
cornea plain from lieoce^ that all late ParliamentSj ^ restored. 
^iFrersr unequally chosen^ have (or were suspected 
have) designed the. restoration of it; and that this 
tlie present sense of almost every man^ is so notoriouSf^ 
i«t the late Petition^ of Jbly 6s addressed by the men 
f Westminster to themselves, and for which they gi?a 
aesnselves solemn thanks^ knows not how to dissemble 
9 but confesses in plain terms» That the Interest of the 
i#e King^s Son is cryed^up and promoted daily, upon 
rctence that there will be nothing but confusion and 
franny until he come to govern : and that such as declare 
ir- a Commcn-wealih are fer Anarchy and Conftuion^ 
md can never agree among themselves what they would 

I shall not farther ifilarge upon this head, but pro* Of the Benefits tha^ 
:e€d to what remains before me ; to justific the Necej- ^^^^1 piftiw^ 
ity of brtngiog-in the King, in reference to the private Nation from the Re- 
^imcenis of every party in the Nation j and storation of the 

U/Tis the Interest of the Roman-Catholicks > for '**^' 
bj that means the heavy payments now on their Estates, 
i^ith other burthens, will be taken-off i and, is to the 
pressures of Penal Laws, they cannot but remember 
how far from grievous they were in the late King's 
time, the Catholicks living bere^ notwithstanding thf m^ 
in a more flourishing comlition than those of F-^e, 
itsly^ or l^ain did^ under ttkeir respective Princes ^ 
sind weiihl do infinitely more ui^der their natural King, 
than if any foreigner should acquire the power by 
conquest. Besides^ they, generally having adhered- 
to the late King in his Wars, have no reason to distrust 
the finding favourable treatment from his Son, and a 
due share of that indulgence which he U ready to 
afford to even his greatest Enemies. 

2! The Royalist and English Protestant^ besides that 
bis principles oblige him ^' cheerfully to pay his obedi- 

* That themselves penned tbst PetitioD» was at first easily coDjccturedy 
hut it now certainly known. 

ence 
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tnce where it Udue, and to look qo furfber/^ is likewisj 

bjr his lati^rest concerned to be content with such ^ 

resiitution of the King as allows no private refiaratiofll 

for past fufferii'g^ : thej thereby acquiring full po/i- 

session of what remains 4 and the settlement of the Nai« 

tion would make the smallest estate more advantageom 

than the greatest wouhl be, if acquired by violence ; 

which unavoidably would defeat all terms of uoiooi 

and involve the Nation in new Wars : So likewise^ if 

the rccessarv parts of their way of Worship he secured, 

(which no party would envy them> being in 1 manner 

gratified as much themselves) circumstantials, or other 

things, would be easily settled by a fair and amicable 

treaty* 

3. It is the Presbyterian's interest this 1 as being his 
only w^y to preserve himself from ruine at the hands 
of those lesser parties that have grown-up under him } 
who> utterly/ oppose all Government in the church, the 
being and the supports of the Ministerial function, and 
the encouragement of the Party in the State. The spe- 
culative diflferences and contests with the Episcopal Di* 
vines, are, in the opinion of moderate men of either 
judgement* easily atoned : And this complyance^. as 
the' most necessary, so will it be the most honourable 
act to them imaginable; silencing ail those vehement 
suspicions^ and hard censures, that now pass uucon- 
trolVd { and justifying those pretensions of Loyalty ta 
ihe Kii^^ which were written in their Banners, and sOf 
lemnly covenanted-for in the, beginning of the War j 
'^ '^<^>n«n^tioii Besides, it is, upon the matter, what was desired m 
f£icS'^£'g^^'^ Uxbridge, and agreed-upon at the Isle of Wight Bu^ 
; ' if any of the party be unsatisfied hereiq, let him coi 
suit the late very memorable Writings of Mr. Pryns 
.whi^h many have thought fit toderide, but no bo( 
seriously to .confute^ and he shall find what w^ 
^ * .. abundantly convince him. ., 

: 4. As to the luterest of the Baptized Chjar^h^^ 

. their preteusicms of thrpwiog-down all other partiq 
bei«^..nat feieable ; 'tis their concern to acquiesce io t' 
moit moderate Cbureh-governnient 1 which is certaii 
the bpiscopai^ cenfest to be suchj (even as exercii 
her-ctofiiHej) by.. i|ll parlies, in thei disputes find 

CDC 
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ifices mth each other ; and yet is fairly' capable of 
fuch farther allays^ as shall appear to be for the peace 
Sfthe Church and Nation. Besides^ it being a funda- 
ibeotal principle with them of the Independent way, to 
admit liberty of Conscience ; they hare no reason to be 
ilkigry if persons of different Judgements proceed ac* 
eording to their principles*/ And, this being indulged to 
them, with the assurance of enjoying their temficir.al pds* 
se^sions^ ihere is nothing imaginable, which with reason 
they can desire more. Their very Satisfaction of ta- 
iiog-doT^n Tythes, being so far from yielding them any 
real advantage, that 'tis most visible, that all it will do 
must be this, '* to translate these payments from the clcr- 

gr to State- farmers.*' And by that time they have tasted 
e diflerence between the precarious collections,, and 
altmost begging, of a Minister, and the cruel exactiobs 
and gripes of a Publican's iron hands ; I dare promise 
for them, that they >yill heartily unwish all tbtiir uirrea* 
sonable and ill-grounded desires in that behalf. 

5. It is the Interest oi the Army to call-in the King. 
For, first, to be under a single person^ is so palpably 
their concern, that there is scarce a comiiion Soldier 
amongthem, who is not sensible of it ; and, if so> then eVi« 
dently, it is better to be under him than any other -, for 
thereby they cut-off the necessity of perpetual Wars^ 
and so the hazarding of all their acquisitions ; thereby 
they assure themselves, from those dangers of being 
laken-down, stopt in pay, and defeated of Arrears ; He 
being the only person that can (with a free Parliament) i 

raise contributions and Taxes in a legal manner, and :^ 
to the satisfaction of the Nation. And [he is also3 
the only one that can trust them as a standing body ; 
whi^h usurpers never must do, as is manifest by tiie 
treatment the Army has hitherto had under their seve- ^ 

hll Masters. For, to pass^by their present usiage^ be- 
fore decypher'd by me; the old Protector made them Hardships impoicJ 
Staled fend properties, not only (to assist his Tyranpy^) "Pop ^^c Army by 
«iliploying theny agiinst the Enemies of his particular, Sg fSSiar 
ted not the Natipn's, Intei^est : But he did It ako tso lovsy and fear of 
tbasc himself' of SQoh of them as had morel h6ftesty, wit, *^*™- 
W 6otlrage, than he thought fit for his purposes* 
llentfe they weft cast upon the Msh, Scottish, Flander^ , 

^^^\ FrencTi, 
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^rmeb, and Jmiaica, Service*, turned ooVShip^bM^ 
tfie Fleet! , garbfed, dinearded, or reitimrrd fr«>jipi^ 
plaee, mMmh triitted long^ under the aaiM 
auflVred focommnufcafe coanaeb, «ifr meet ^ tf| 
Rendetveira When, cm the other tidfe, a " 
baa a just title to support hiili, bmi no gromd < 
aiiapieioM, but, reposiag himaelf on the lofslf? ^ 
people^ frill bonourablj, and with affection; M 
that in any employment serve htni. And, nfVbttfei 
aiMi of the Kin^, be has a natural and purticntatf i 
for this Armjr : howerer ther hare deservML 
admiring their valour and disdpline, eye* lilM^ 
plojred a^^inst him. IwillgiTebutoneitiatalioe, '"' 
though it may seem slirht^ is not so te far fho | 
band. Tis this ; In the late Fhmders settiee, 
the oceasiona} mention of the Armfe^s behftvaMr^ \ 
engagements with the Spanish forces near Donkirl^ ^ 
taking of the towns^ and some other servioes of ' 
momenti he vras observed still to give soeb sn 
oMte testimony to the English Gallmntry^ aa sraii 
way pleasing to the lesse noUe hearers, who ''" 
to have nothing besides themselves .comoM 
Thus did be frequently contend for their boooor, 
fotight against his honour and life to boot ; and 
fheir cbampioo who were his enemies. Aad, indii 
at would be initnitely fvirange, that they^ who ao | 
drgally spent their blood* by Sea and Land, to t 
an ungrateful Monster, whose recompence tot 
greatest merits, was only this exposmg them to new \ 
^.jgreater dangers;— whose certKinest paj vrat suapi ^ 
aftonty and iftjury ; and who, afterwards^ Subm 
to his Sooj a person oFoo worth or credit, ^of whoft^H 
comparative commendation can only be ^ved; ttatl 
is not so very a brute as bis brother,) and, (to ctMeir 
who testored toPovi er thelopg- forgotten drns ofa e 
off Parliament^should envy totbemseivesyf he booodt) 
advantage of being commanded by aPrittce, ofknowlfl 
tegrity and virtue ; a Prince that toves theiih, even in df 
pight of aft their injuries ; and, (which is the bigbeste 
dearment among Soldiers) a Prince of eminent persilf 
valour^ which several of tfaemsetves are vdtnesaes i 

esB 
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ialljr at Worcester aad Manlike^ aadt if th^ 
lifted, m^ht be in more and fairer iostancei^ L^iStlft 
Prioc^ who k the only visible Expedient upon ea^tbt 
render at once» both them and their posterity, aodtlni * 
polo NatijMi^ happy. Were thi^ directed |o the Fran^jk 
SpaJiifth infantry; (those venal soi^ls thai uod^rstaoA 
Ihisi^ besides pay and plunder;) these ar^um^nts 
MV reason, natimial interest and honour, would posfi* 
F be lost; but to the English Army, (that still hsui 
uied a publick spirit, where every com^ion m^a 
0^a¥B bow to direct as well as to obey^ and to judM 
less tban to execute,) to have propgised the trw^ 
pat be enough : nor will they fail to fix their ihoughto 
pa it, or steer themselves as prudence shall instruct* 
JLaatl Vt as to the Interest of the Protector^s party^ amd 
I Par jiament> they are concerned io call-in the KiiM^ 
r», it being impossible for them to n^e good their 
pia^ ft must be wisdome ta secure tbemseWes.and tb^ijr 
{litaayaiul take. part in that Oblivion and Amnestjr^ 
|i<^ he is ready to give, as also in those rewardf^ 
licby whoever serve him in any kind» (especially in 
IPC instrumental to his restitution) will be sure iQ 
«^ ' 

Now to all this I can foresee but one material objec- Of t&e doobd enter- 
ii; which is, that the several forementioned parlies ^^,^^ero?ng^ 
linot be secured, that the admission of the King will ikitbful peribrmaiic« 
i be insidious and ensnaring to tbem ; a^ that,. ^^^^ ^"**!jk^"* ^ 
^tever engagements be now makes» when he shall King should giv^^hb 
mt to power^ he will, in likelihood>rescind and canceL c«ueAt» in ordM ta 
I4irhich 1 briefly answer, that this is no real obje^ to r«tor»ti«i». 
at all : for somebody or other must be trusted ptill, 
in^ haing no living in the world without mutual 
wdence; and whoever is invested with power, jnay 
t injuriously, io despight of any foresight. Besides, . 
KOD^st all these parties, where each is exasperated 
piunst the other, there will be the same, or greater,. 
Mse of jealousy, if any of them were suffered to pre-' 
tii. And it would be worth the thinking-of, whether 
ifere not a mauifest judgement of God upon us, that 
i>ie the treaty withtbe late King, upoii suggestions, 
St It was not safe to trust him, and chose to rely upoa 
St tha 
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T%0 laicreii iff 

the faith of one afoiv fellmr^stu^e^s'; i)^^e^^ 
prove the most perfidious person :iq ^^^^^^ 
that trusted biin;'^to the Pfi;! jaqaofia^ tM;^^ 
NatioD^ and^Ten Ua private ^riwda..«^.ftj|i^^jJ"' 
much^ that no history of aiij ^> f (^ iP^9Pf^>^ f^Hi j 
a parallel to him for fakene9a>;peiyur:jf^l^t|^i^^^ 
breach of faith ;aad,if this lopk likeajuc^^ii^eDt^^;! 
then be virorth, the weigbin^^ v?hethei;.it Iff^c^ 
^o-on in our unfortunate^ infidd,,pfa:qjlj^f^^^^.^ 
cases of this kind 9 there are but two ways of af^v^^ 
I raeap so perfectly uucootroulable as Iq l^ J^f 
either of thera both be present. The oi^ is tfle^'^j 



Oftlbe wise and up- 
right conduct of 
king Henry the 4th 
of France towards 
the Party that had 
opposed his aqces- 
ion to the crown. 



of the person that engaffe^^ the other is hi3 Iqteres| ; 
here^ not one of these alone is present^ butbothf^opcD 
vhich certainly must make-up a security ttha|*Mri)lj 
beyond all doubt or question. As to the Honesty^ojt*] 
King^ no malice has the impudence to blasts if;^ 
Moderation, Sobriety, and Justice, being as weirkn< 
as his misfortunes are* NeJit, as to Interest^ i^v, 
concerns him to be punctual in his engagements s^^ 
to offer pardon to all that stand in need of itp anc^ij 
most faithfully to make it good in each particular; 1 
of credit infallibty breaking the mercbant^ ^d jirm 
dealer, but ruining more irreparably the pubtickA^j 
tional^one; when, on the other side, precise^* cm 
performance strangely supports bothoueanci the^oll. 
Of the benefit hereof I shall gfve an eminent ipsti^ 
of lite memory in his own family, and iherefoine^ 
vrhich we cannot suppose him tobq IgiWrarit. Jr^s i 
Grandfather, Kiqg Henry theFourt|), of JF'rance^'VS 
after long w'ars, coming to his rights besides^' lus'jre 
firom Quien Elizabeth^ by no other huinan'a^, Hiit 
relenting and late wisdom of his own pet^pje i' aj^^^ 
forced to make a peace, by many.partiduFaV'ir«i 
irtilt was exact j6 keeping them ; and re^ivexi'itre^^ 
entire favour and solid friendship, all i!iih%p Wfi^' 
fought against him \ and governed hi^ m<iklf iA?dHi^ 
^ir^,^ both civil knd military,' by thd cSiihs^fu 
condyit'of his sometitries endmies j *^upfi^ wJire,^ 
Otil/ Ihie Diik^ of ^NeVets/YilleVoV;'>iir jft*ea3y 
JeUtiHRbdeev^n the Head of ^fHe'W^tfe^c^^fl 

.': I 'Ai ' ".♦'> .: . j'z {'. ■ •• ' ■: * //!'•> '^mX \o /lOfloniJg 
■.\' ■"^.. •.'•.' •■ -> . 1 ., *' . . •;' ; ! 'i ul j;^ jo'V/ifni^'iiHt* d >Wi 
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9i/t^hij^^^itttih]f/t6 Mrbom he committed the conduct 
^s^\ tftW%'rce of France, (though then personalTf 
^ei^l|/Wi«ti' the Pirince of Parma came to relieve ' 
MihtiBjand after, to make good his own promise of ^ 
}^l&nHn?|r/^r?Yf ected bim, whenhewas questioned for the 
ISthl^ wr^^^n<^5 the Third, by interposing hl$ owri "^ 
jJ^eTiie^^lpdWcf; whcH the chambers df Parliament 
fi^^^^kdy' t6 coridemn him ; though thereby he was 
re "' tb Undergo the imputation of rescuing so great ft ^ ? 

t¥i£^ti6r; agdiist tlie clamours of the people, the 
ml'atf process of the law, the passionate demands of 4 ' , 

[c5>'ii*solate Widow-Queen, and his own particular 
Ifnrsses of the highest mark^ his relation to him 
ifk Hn Blood and in Succession. Yet, by doing this, 
ii^t only settled himself upon the throne, but attainea 
UL greatness which no other Method of proceeding 
on ttiat occasion could have contrived for him* And|^ 
S^^ we should think that the King would not be 
K>iifed to consult as well for himself, as his Grand, 
Pl|f 5 did for binfself/* I suppose it will puzzle. the 
8f5'st patrons of Distrust, to give the least pretence, or 
ew .of reason ; as also it would do to shew, why we 
pulic^ not take pattern by that part of the Story which 
beUrly concerns us. . For, they being then exactly in 
eVame case that we are in no Wj crumbled into as many 
visions and subdivisions, as so great y^riety of Iote« 
»t'and Rel^ion in that long Civil war could makej 
aring an inveterate, mortal, hatred to each other, and 
most iill of them to the King W-'jet, seeing the ruiii 
pf caching both from themselves and from strangers^- . . 

EL wholePrench' Nation did submit to its Prince again, 
A^^aase throat their swords had so often pointed, and 
Jpin they had for so many years devoted to H^U 
jwejl as to death, under the title of Her^tick and ' 

jidstatc^ And, by acting with this moderation and 
jW^iice^ tli^y becataie suddenly the naost ilouriahing 
d.the most patent people of Europe. Byt^ besides 
1^ ilie King has yet a farther . motive to offer 
rMje ^to all that Tvill accept it, .and religiously, to 
jfcf ^t g9od> that ii^peculiar to himself, and. ofpropor* 
pate value with him ; namely, the command and strict 
lunction of his dying Father, whose memory he too / 
iich est eems.not to fulfill thatlegacy and last bequest of 
B,wer^ there no other motivetoper&uade him to it. His 
, 2y2 scru- 
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scrupiilouaness in this particular is kpctwn ^^, 
as to beooKue a charge against him, and tligLjt^^^i^ 
than ordinary vehemence, from the Hot-spurs pi 
two extreme parties which he has hs^ ^^^^f ,i|?A ^f 
with, the CathoUck and the Presbyterian^ "T^ii^i^i 
I mean is notorious to every person^ mak{iig-pp^,aLL 
part pf the Missive directed to tlie now preagpf ,JKi^ 
under the style of Prince? of Wales ; I caimot 1(oibe^j 
insert a few lines, as thev fell from the peu of ^ttie, 
comparable Author. They run thus • . ;.\'/,^^/ \^ 
I have offered Acts of Indent pniii/ ana Qhtk^io^^iiU 
great a latitude as may include all that ccm Ina^ jS^fp^ 
themselves to be any way obnoxious to th^ IjqfpSy.d 
which might serve to exclude all future jealoifsies.ifiidM 
securities. • .,:://? 

1 wouJd. have you always propense to the sam^, 
iviienever it shall be desired and accepted^ le$, it^ i&^ ^i 
tiQt onefy as an act of State*policy and necessity ,bift 
Christian charity and choice. . 7. : : 

h is all I have now left mcj a power to farg/fVeo 
that have deprived me of all i and I thank Godlh^ 
heart to do it, and joy as much in this grace v^kich^ 
has given me, as in all my former enjo(ymemlsi,for\ 
is a greater argument of GodCs love ta me,,. tkan.fi 
prosperity ca7i be. ^ ^ , * • rl -i 

Be cofifident^ as 1 am, that the moft (of^^^ide^sji f^ 
have done ajniss, have doueso^ not eut qf,in(ilic^^ bntjK 
informalion^ or misapprehension ofthings^ , . . ,-^.f .^ 
None will be more loyal and faithful tch m^ ar^^,§ 
than those Subjects y sensible of their errors <ijid^mf; is 
ries^ willfoei in. their own souls most vehem^nti^mofiv^ 
repentance^ and earnest desires to make som^.rjBp^taf^ 
for their former defects*.* \. \, 

V But if all this be not enough to super^de suspiii 
and doubt, let me yet add a farttucr testfiiray, r. 
King admits ki i\m day io his bosamc and' nearesti^L 
^^everal persons, that have been engaged ':a^[ii«hBi 
i^thdr, and some of^tfaem in actions mo^^^iDdlM 
affairs*} an infallible assurance, that it is only the h\ 
of the' Tes^, that- threy are not there too. ft(^^( 
thif^ concerning a future perfoi*mance,'tb WiiVe if, 
• The King's Book, Sect «7. 
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^fcesaW or flone, except it sho aid' please God to 
b^ TVTiraeles ; whicli, I hope, iiobody does now 
i^cct. 

Jrhe' stiortof all is : Without trusting some one or • 
I ef^' the Nation is certainly destroj^ed : and no p^rsoa 
ifee world, besides the King, is in a capacity to avert 
r impending rui", or can give the like security of 
bspIfV as he can do. I will not now prescribe^ unfo 
? reader's understanding, iu dictating an inference ; 
t, from the Premises, desire bim at his leisure to draw, 
t the conclusion* 

Having thus without Passioti, partiality, or preju* 
:e, end eavoured clearlyto lay«down*the exact case of 
e Nation, both in respect of its disease and its cure; 
vill be superfluous to add perswasives: for men do 
t use to be importuned to leave their torment or 
iease,or want rhetorical inducements to do so, after the 
^ad}ngs oP Interest and Piofit. I forbear therefore 
address myself unto -Affection, and to beg that 
i>g:, which it visibly concerns them that are courted, 
make the subject of their idiportunate request and suit ; 
►r win I enlarge upon the motives yet uotoucht, drawn 
\m Religion, and the respects of Protestations, Cove* 
Ms, and Oaths; as also native Allegiance; or (what 
infinitely considerable,) motives taken from the state # 

publu'k affairs abroad ; our neighbour Nations being ^ 
^ at peace among themselves, and lookiug*out for 
reign war, thereby to employ their useless forces; 
stehce, and colour, and desire too, for the undertak*^ 
^ of which, we have given to every one about ijs; ia 
'r late attempts* on them ; and (]our present unsettled 
itej likewise yields [them J assurance, that they shall 
cceed by our disagreement here among ourselves^ 
St ^11 this be aeriously weigh'd: I am factor fof no . 

jerest ^n* Party, nor seek the thaskks, or i%HQ\it^ of 
^ptffOD, but ratber expect the. fate of ReepoejlQun, 
to ^iipJsase everjr body." But Itit t|iat •U4^celHi as it 
all happen) the injury that I b&ve done oaonot cer^ 
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taiuly be ette^med greni; all that is said, amouDtifl| 
but to this Tery reasonable desire* ^* that my fellowJ 
subjects ^ill remember these two plain truths, firsti 
''that they are Englts^men^^^ and so consider thegooi 
of the Nation ; and then, '' that they are men,'* andtt 
pursue their owtt« 
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**o the Right Honourable JohaEarlof Batb ; Fiscouni Green- 

/vile o^Lansdowfi ; Baron Green vile oj Biddiford and Kelk- 

hampton. Knight ; Grootn of the Stole ; First Gentleman of 

the Bedchamber; Lord Lieutenant of the Counties^ Devon 

, and Cornwall^ and one of the Lords of hn Majestjfs Most 

Honourable Privy Council, &c. 



My LorDj 



w. 



HAT I have here presented lo your Lordship's view, I 
did once design to have transmitted to posterity, in a large 
draught, anfl in a freer slyle, and to have re>served it as loy last 
Ustament, to the care of my executor, in confidence that it would 
Ihenhave entertainment with such .as should not be tempted, by 
impulses of Prejudice, Interest, or Malevolence, to asperse the ge- 
nerous and successful attempts of General Monk, towards the 
restoring of our present Sovereign, whom God preserve long 
among us! But, finding that, of late, his Loyalty to his Prince 
bath been-daily more and more questioned and traduced, and^ 
his Conduct abated ; i>ay, and that myself have been charged to 
my face with the rude imputation of forgery, upon my lender* 
Uking, occasionally, in private discourses, to vindicate and 
assert his Integrity and Sincerity ; (knowing, so well as I did^ 
upon what grounds he first engaged) : And this too by such per* 
sons generally, as, of all men in the world, had the least reason 
lo do it : I am forced to alter my first resolution^ as not being 
able to answer it to the sacred ashes of my deceased Lord apd 
Patron, the with-holding of these pap^s (how rude and iroper^ 
feet soever) any longer from the publici. It might possibly be 
one grain in the scale also ; tjhe consideration that there are none 
(that I know of) now living (but your Lordship and your ser- 
Fant of this Memorial) that were privy to the motives of the 

Gederal's 



1 



Gencrars first cngagcmept, wbcn Sir George Bootb-MA Hi it 

head of some confederate* in Cheshire. ./ . ^..^ ,; 

Now, though true it be that that Combination 4^ ntf?tfff^, 
(and indeed it was well for the Gene^al^ nay ^aod/poi&Bijbk ||r 
the Kingdom too, that it did not) : yet from the iimpofjM^ 
berths turning out of doors hip lyiasters aT Westminster vj^^o 
avouch that my Lord did, all abng, with a dir«;t:r€y^^q||t 
the King's Keatauration. Neither is it improbabfe hoi. J^hHitftP 
second attempt would have miscarried likewise^ Jbad.oaiitke 
conduct of it been in the hand of a superior Providence;: j^i 
upon tbe General's open protesting in Scotland against tbi|]Ei%- 
lisb Army for distarbmg the Rump; the Cavalier aodf^ref- 
hyteriun (the then two royal) Parties became Rampant i^Jtbfir 
hopes ; though neither of them altogether forgetting tbeirijM 
anunositics. Wherefore the more discerning Jw^i^^dfli^, 
fearing an approaching ruin (adjudging it prudent to maka a^ 

, vantage of these beart-burnings)^ began to make fresh awftjo 
the Presbyterian j he being of a nearer alliance, as having fii«^ 

. under the same colours and pay with themselvejSi against tS^W 
King. These two great Parties comprehended, in amanmerj^ftc 
body ofthe English and Scottish subjects; tbou^ both of them 
were overawed and kept-under by the then domineering. fiu^tj^ 
of the Sectaries. The former of these had been in the fielder 
Charles the First against his two Houses of Parliament: wlw© 
he (by a law of his own making) having permitted to conftBiic 
there as s^cby whether for him or agaitist him: it w^ s€|)d 
found by woful experience that he bad lost his Crown befei^i 
strike was struck. . v 

The Cavaliers (who were of the Nobility and Gwtry-irfEag* 
fand, and of whom yoiir Lordship was one) came-iu fr^ljf,g?fld 
generously adhered to the -King, as their Sovereigp,, A^f^S^^ 
(which is doloroiis to jfsmember) he lost his life by avfijfflffl 
of Justice. This was a pi^e of t;i//(//ra^ not to he paralleled jqqniy 
history : and Bishop Andrews has delivered as pauch i^ kf^^ 
upon the sixth comniandiment, cap. 2, in these vyp^i^, r^?*^ 
" never ^ny people ii,n the world,'* says he^ ** jafetB^jdcd-ty 
«^ any colour yf legal pr9<:eeciings, or sb^w pf lU^rju^tjc^ ^0 

u tAitch 
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• teueh the life of a Prince/* &c. Neither possibly cOuId this 
ave entered bis fancy, had hot the fifesh death of Mary, Queen 
f Scot^, itnd the monumental lines of a prophetical poet (to be 
^u)^ in Archbishop Spotwood's history) suggested the conse* 
[ucneei tb his thoughts thus: that since orte Sovereign Prince 
>a£i e^ettited another i equal to herself in regalities; the case mighl 
fdf ^heh a 'People would do the like to their P/ ince. Now thd 
SliVftliers had not only lost their esiatesy by the foriune of war ; 
iut €*teri Hisfirhr.pes also of ever being in a condition' to appear 
ig«iin,^by themselves, for the recovery of their own losseiy or the 
6Wum of 'England, which fell with their master^s btad. 

- JSAf charity induces me to believe that the soberer part of the 
Pttsby teriiiiis haii been decoyed into a war, with the inscriptioa 
of JLiyyalfy upon their arms, and under the plausible pretence 
of tighting for King wwr/ Parliament. But however, they lived 
to repent of \ht felicities of them ; for, having acted their parts 
ttoofar, they were forced to yield to more subtle Engineers of 
^at€y who had a further game to play \ bishops lands not being 
h^oty enough for so many sharers. Thus themselves suffered 
M well as acted a Rejbrmatinny and so went oflf the stage. 

KoWy though their name was not so offensive to the then Par- 

liainent and Army, as was that of the Cavalier; yet they still 

kept an eye equally wakeful over them botbi especially now, 

^ap6n their finding that they were, neither of them, capable of 

^ eoBcealing their inward satisfaction at General Monk's remon- 

fttratrng against the Army in England. And, indeed, their 

hopes upon this occasion were so luxuriant, that soipe of them 

durst pray for his success, and others not only ctrink bis bealth but 

the King's too; and that publickly. Nay, he had not marched 

-many days from his cold quarters on the north of Tweed (his 

tnareh being without orders too), before the sound of bells that 

veleomed us into England, had filled the ears even of his very 

officers with the noise of jealousies and apprehensions, touching 

- Aeend of his making this long journey. And, though they had 
^ learned the duty of soldiers not to mutiny , no nor so much as 
' to expostulate with him ; yet it was evident that several of them 

^^eemed that there was more in the action, than did openly 
apj^ar^ 

But, 
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But, though the Gfncral was able to deaf wcH ciollgh -Wrlfc 
these, yet he could not overcotne those of his masterr at JV^it* 
muster^ who did not well relish this hasty march evifti "of ihin? 
Restorer. Yet they could not in gratitude refuse hitti -^&d Ui 
army the liberty of i visit : and besides, should ttiey'tiy c^^ress 
cjrders remand him back to his Scotirsh quarters^ they -dciffl 
not be assured of security at lionie for the future, ^caus^ttt 
English army, being but newly returned to their dutj^j'^didf bSt 
appear to be fast and well- confirmed ; they fearing that JtHi^ 
iion, in their officers, was rather laid-asleep than exttngtii^li^. 
And indeed they did not so much as suspect. General Mbnk 
to be guilty! of this ; his deportment in their service bctiig 
so modest, that none of them ever thought he aimed afthte 
Government, whatsoever other jealousies might be biizrcd 
in their ears touchirjg Charles Stuart. And this, truly, was the 
greatest advantage he had of them. Besides, his natural Taci- 
turnity was such, that most of his frfends (who thou^t tfiey 
knew him thoroughly) looked upon George Monk to have no 
other craft in him, than that of a plain soldier, who would obey 
the Parliament's orders, as well as see that his own were/obeyed. 
So that, had not the more subtle s$nell-pUts of the Cdiincir'b! 
Siatc {Scot, their Secretary, among the rest) divined soniethihg 
of Mr. Nicholas Monk's journey into Sciftland the summer bei- 
fore ; the General's march into England without, or, rather, 
against, orders, had been little suspected. But their distrusts 
of him more and more encreased, the nearer he apprbactied 
towards them. ' ^ 

And this he soon discovered, and was fblly satisfiednti tq[xm 
his coniing to IVhitebalt, For then his authority was I^s«^ld 
by the presence of a Co-general*, the impatient Hazelri^ ; yfbo 
had much the advantage of him, as being a member of the tame 
Parliament, and able lo vie with him in point of inerifi'lie 
baving been their Restorer \n the South at Poftsmdufky' i&'xhk 
.other W2fs in the North at Coldstream. Nor was Monk ftfti&IBf 
without his suspicions that he should not only lose biB tltift of 
the Generalship, but be questioned for a delinquent, rattier tfi& 
honoured as a Restorer. So that, having no rouusd feft'itifti 
buf PiKlden action; jvhat he was ta do, he dirf quifckly,^rt8 
njii'd^ihc'^cliange'^s swift as Comedians do iherr's:' V6f,'m one 



yff^tk'niimt, he courted the Parliameiit and Council of Sutc 
XipiX^ytiiU words Qvi\yf but with d^ds, and fiuch too^ as mi^%t 
repderbiai wholly their own •, be-unbif^ged all the gates of th^ 
i?i,iy of ^i(Mii&«, bdcake spoie of them, pulled-up thw posts and 
<ph^Hi/« .^4 defeated all popular expectatioDB of him to such f 
d^ree^ that I ha.ve beard him. reviled in the streeti, (himself bu| 
li^d/by too) to this effect, IsJhis that Monk tbai would brings 
in the King f Thh is the Scottish P^t/i/. IVbat more mist:hi^ 
tbemfi P ButSir Arthur Hazclrig (on the other aide) sang his 
Psji^ns: JVb«/, George^ (%i\i \\€) we have tbeefor ever, bod]/ 
^ttd^ soul* Nay, our little Scottish army itself was astonished^ 
and the oflScers, in doing this drudgery, sjpake merry discontents 
-when they took-up the posts and chains. Tbese are tbe cbqins 
€fnd med<ds (said they) tbat tbe Parliament promised us at Cold- 
stream. Many of them would not act in this tragi -comedy^ 
but offered to lay-down their commissions^ which the General 
would not suffer them to do ; but reprehended them in this 
Style.^ Wbat? w'iU you not obey* the Parliament's orders f 
Insinuating, as if this odious action had been unavoidably 
forced upon him : and indeed^ by the frowns and clouds in hif 
face they easily perceived whereabout he wajs, and readily took 
the hint Jo cabal into new counsels against such task~mas» 
tcrs. This now he accet)t,ed; for upon his return out of the 
city, a letter was framed in the night, and sent the next morning 
from Wbitehall to the ParliaiAent ; and then he immediately^ 
marched his army into the city, where he continued till he had 
let-in the secluded members of l648. Thus did he free hiinself 
from tbe danger that threatened him for his former loyalty in 
\4jugust\iti(y[^\ compleat his own safety, and the first step to 
the. King's rcstauration, all at a blow. 

Although by premising ihese things, (my Lord) I have (de- 
signedly too) violated ihe laws of method, yet I have not forgot 
tl^at I am in a dedicatory preface ; and that my business is to 
implore your Lordsbip'i patronage. .. ; . 

Now so conscious am I of your Lordship's candour and good- 
Diess* tbM this bumble request will ^I persusude myself) without 
much difficulty, be granted^ For your Lordsfilp may possibly 
Btill remember, that, -upon th^' first introducing of Mi> 
NiphoUs jMonk and myself into the King's presence, you 

'were 
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werfl pleased to assert his seal and readiness to serve ^i| 
Majesty, and in what instances he had done it t nat^icular 
mentioning his joumey to ScoftanJ (and his negociation vf\\ 
bia brother there) as being undertaken upon your expfc^ 
cotntnandss for he was then the parson of your own parish^ 
KelkamptoH in Ctfrnwalf^ which is a living of about SCK)/. pe^ 
aonum ; and this you had freely bestowed on him withouit.ahT. 
other sifndny than an obligation from him to serve the Pubtick 
whenever you had occasion to make use of him ^ you having^ 
even then, an eye upon his brother in Scotland, whom youjr 
family had obliged likewise. Now, Mr. Monk (who had niif 
learned the artifice to dissemble the merits of mean men, (it 
being the first hour too of his coming to court) was so just.to 
me, as to inform the King in your Lordship's presence^ thai he 
iooparted bis message, and communicated the concerns of so' 
important an affitir to nie, (his brother's domestick Chaplain)at 
Dalkeith \ and that he found that I entertained it willinglv, 
and was careful and faithful in it; with sundry other eulogies, 
which the honesty plain-hearted,^ man, thought fit to give ot me 
to his Majesty. To this relation the King gave such credit, 
that, after he had vouchsafed me the honour to kiss his bhnS, 
be was so pleased to tell me, that by this he well understood ' 
the service I bad done hiui ; and commanded me to make my 
application to him, as often as I desired his favour, or any pre* 
fermeut. And I sooii after acquainted the General with these 
gracious expressions of the King's, 

But, though your Lordship may have forgotten this, yet (I 
am sure) you can never forget how far, and to what end, ypi\ 
were cngaged,-when you sent Mr. Nicholas Monk into S'cotlatU] 
to hfs brother. And yet whathas been already published as ^o 
this particular, has not mei-with an universal credence ; for \ 
many politick, and some spightful, infidels there are, who will' 
needs look upon General Monk's design to restore ^the ISIing as , 
a PostfMite' Juggle, f Tinned on purpose to salve his honour,' and' 
noft to serve the ends of truth 5 reflecting upon it as hot fit toi^e 
received Into the annals of history ; as a prosperous chance^ ai ' 
a diodtrndf hof deisigned to enrich this or that pariicuI^""coast^,^ 
bud only, by the winds and waves, driven ihitiier/ 

^ Let 



X^t Gojd ]iave the gloi^ i for the gift was only h\s^ Butiif 
Q lyraiti of man shall praise hiQi, the loyalty of ^aoau shallbotil- 
^i^e and ^/^/x^e him* And loyaKh/e wa»i .evep above the; 
inptation of Sovereignty itself^ a? did afterwards iuUyap* 
»ir« Nay, an^ sq glorious waa the atghUvc^mf^t akoj .that 
lere w^s more in. it than the single restoration of CherlesiltO; 
sx^ond, even the recovery of loat moi^rcby totheitayaJ F^uiUy. 
Self> to whom the diadem of right belonged, ibough^ai that 
nie it was left a prey to usurpers, as they could play their ganoe. 
fe loved his Prince, and he4oved his Oountry ^ and, as a true 
Inglisbman^ judged them to have one and the same int^ri^t^ 
ind thus his actions justified his declarations, which were, " to 
^duce the military power in obedience to the civil;" the ^oldiera • 
f England having, then, erected a distinct Interest from the 
leople of it. Nor was it an easy matter to have reduced tbem, ^* 
lad not the army^ by his most excellent conducti (I will rathec « 
ay^' by a Divine) been divided, and set at odds. 

It now only, remains (my Lord> that I deliver this Memorial 
:o posterity under your patronage; in which I purpose. not to 
touch upon things known and allowed^ any otherwise thaa^ 
barely for .method's sake j the stress of the controversy not der 
pending upon themj but upon General Monk's designed loyalty 
to restore our Sovereign^ and our Laws, to us. Now, because .h«, 
was short:8ightedj and could not discern objects at a distance^ 
it has been suggested to me (more sarcastically than wittily) as 
if that imperfection had reached his Understanding also^. and 
that he could not see so far, as to the restoring of the King. 

Let others (who are as tender of the honour of the iate Dak^ , 
of Albemarle as I am, (and ought to be) contribute to the vi<i-> 
dicating of his memory from this calumny, in what proportion, 
and with what solemnity of attestation they please, to gain 
credit. As for myself, being of an itiferior rank^ I do foresee., 
that what I shall deliver will not, by a great many^ easily be her , 
lieved; yea, I am, before-hand, threatened th^ it &haU tn^. 
Whether it be upon the score of my fidelity and secrcey in that 
great affair, or of the prosperous close and issue of it in my de* * 
ceased Lord, i shall not trouble myself to determine, agatnft 
Spite and Prejudice j but, contenting myself with tl?e answer of . . 

a good 



a good eonieience^ that I have not fiHge^ tbiqgs dther 
greaten his honour apd loyalty, or to lessen it, by relating mi 
few passages to which I was pirry, or in which I acted ; (en) 
having pursued even a Fly upon this fortunate wheel of Bev« 
lationf though not making the noise of a qmatem or quamiM 
pulvergm)f I shall presume to pray your Lordship's protectii 
of the ensuing Narrative^ and of the unwordiy author of i 
who is, 

Mt LOtDy 

Your Lordship's obliged 
And devoted Servant^ 

JOHN pRra 
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August 1,1659, Sir George Booth, fnow Lerd de Ofthelnfunection 
Mere) by Compact, at his Day appeared in Arms; (be of Sir George Booth. 

J 1 1 • r. 1 TT % J . r 1- ? • 1 in Chcfhiie, to ob- 

recorded to his eternal Honour;^ and sent-torth a bnsk tain a Free Parlia- 

teclaration manifesting the Justice and Necessity of them. ni®°*- 

m at that Time the whole Nation groaned under the in* 

ipportable Servitude of the tyrannical 0/ig-arc Ay, sitting at 

Westminster, under the notion of a Parliament; against 

hom a very powerful Combination was then made. 

lany of those who had formerly- fought under them, 

Dmplaiiied that they were deceived; nay, and diverse, 

iren then actually in their Service, were so ingenuous as 

) confess, that that could not be their Country's Free^ ' 

a/«, where the worst of Tyrannies^ (under the Name of 

CommonwecJihy and the Good Old Cause^) were like 
!>be perpetuated. And, however the great Officers might 
^ve whilst they were in Power ; yet they saw full well, 
Itet their Posterity would be forced to pay-back to those 
tentious Usuriers whatever their Ancestors had got, 
■ould the Government still rest at an X)Ugarchy^ which is, 
|e Corruption of the worst of Governments, (a DemO'- 

acy ) and consequently the worst of Tyrannies. Thus 

5 see that the State ol Taree Kingdoms was then most 

^plorable. 
The King compassionated their Condition: For himself 

id the greatest Share In the Calamity • And, though his 

2 z Royal 
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Royal person was safe from the Fury of. his, enemies,! 
was he so near, that by his Authority he was still readji 
contribute to the vindicating the just Rights of his Subja\ 
and his ait/i. To this end, there were constantly resi(tt 
in Loodon, some aoble Persons of great Honour, andi 
wearied Loyalty, (in spight of Axes and Gibbets) after tM 
had lost the Field, who were commissioned by his Maje^ 
both to hold Correspondence with him, and toissue-fori 
such Commands, from Time to Time, as Occasion shoij 
offer for his Majesty's service. 

And the Occasion was eminent, now, upon the r^M 
of that Thing called a Parliament^ who had been respili 
from their Power by the monarchical Interposition of tijp 
General, Oliver Cromwell, and his son ; and that to 
by the Space of about five Years. This Restitution f 
mostly procured by the ./fr7?i;/,who feared that a JVI7/2011 
Interest, like a Deluge, would have broken-in upon thdl 
had they suffered CromwelPs Son, and his Alock'Pcm 
nrentj to sit longer in Authority. And the Army 
Pretences being for a CommonweaUh^ they had no nearer 
Sancf uary to fly-unto, than this Long Parliament^ as Ai 
called it, whose Guilt they knew to be at least equal iwl 
theirs^ and their power to be distasted and abhorred \ 
all that were not members of their own body, aJ 
even by some of them too; wherefore the Ph 
hyterian Party began now at last to awaken id 
Loyalty, and chose rather to join with the Cavaliers, 
they pretended, than to see their Country so enslave 
And, indeed, the Cavaliers* Condescensions quieted ihf 
Jealousies i for his Majesty 's * Commissioners conseni 
that the Presbyterians should have the chief Comraaiicf: 
, all Places, and that their Declaration should only be for 
ihc^inte^ded7imi*i^^ Free Parliament, and against publick Grievances, 
rections in other And now Sir GeorgeBooth, (since created Lord de 
parts of England. jyj^j^^ undertook fur Cheshire, and the Counties adjacep 
Sir Thomas Middletoji, for North-Wales ; Major- Gen& 
Massey, for Gloucester and South- Wales; the .Lord F^ 
fax for tlie North; the Lord Roberts (now Earl of Ra< 
nor, and President of the Council) for the West ^ C(^on< 
Alexander Popham, and Colonel Robert Rolls, for/Wil 
shire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire; CbL Norton, 'i 
Portsmouth and Hampshire; and Sir Horatio, (nowLoi 
Townsend) for the Associated Counties ; and io '4 
' Matai 
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Manner diverse others in all JPlaces throughout England; 
^ilemn Protestations and Assurances bemg given, that 
they would not fail each other. 

Not long before this,. Sir John Greenvile, (the now ' 
Earl of Bath) who was one of those honourable Commis- 
sioners residing at London, for his Majesty's Service, had 
received a particular Conunission to treat secretly and pri- 
vately with General Monk, in 'Scotland. The. King:, it 
5eem<5, having these Thoughts about him, " that if a dex- 
terous Application could be made to him, he mig^t be 
gained to his Service, as having been in his Father' ;** in 
Srhich he was taken Prisoner, and his Rt-Ieasement neg- 
lected. But the Parliament, having experienced his (Jse- > 
fulness and Conduct in Ireland against the Rebels there, 
set him at Liberty, and sent Kirn back again thither into 
their Service ; and afterwards Cromwell, who knew how 
to value a good Soldier, took him with him into Scot- 
land* 

Sir John Greenvile, by an express Messenger, with a f^J^^^^f^ Rcr°M * 
Letter in Cipher, directed to Chancellor Hide, at Brus- Nicholas Monk to 
sels, (with whom only, by his Majesty's order, he was to |?|» Brother Geneial 
correspond,) proposed the sending of Mr. Nicholas to toiHcit hw amUi! 
Monk to his Brother in Scotland ; which was allowed. anc« to the King. 
The King leaving the whole management of the Business 
lo the Secrecy and Prudence of Sir John, who could not 
be said to have declined a Journey to the General in 
Scotland for the Danger of it ; for he daily conversed with 
as great, as being one of his Majesty's Commissioners in 
toxyn. Besides that, he and the Monks were Cousin-Ger- 
mans, and bo:h of them had been obliged either by himself 
or his family. However, sure lam, that he did the King 
and the General more Service in not coming to ns; for 
his very Person, then, would have been saspected, thoqgh 
he bad come wnhout any Commission or Message. So ^ ^ 

he 5cnt for Mn Nicholas Al onk out of Cornwall, to wbpm 
he imparted the King's Commissiort to treat with his Bro* 
then 

Mr. Monk, fraught with Hopes and Instructions, (the 
design of revolting from the Parliament being now uni- 
Vc'r. al too, and Sir George Booth actually in arms against 
their Authority, and Insurrections from all Counties in 

a z 2 England, 
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Englandj daily expected) embarked for Scotland, with | 
prosperous Gale, and, within few Djys after, arrived il^ 
Leith, and so went from thence five Miles to Dalkeitlu 
where the General resided. He gave-out, that the Intent oi 
the Voyage was only to fetch hi^ Daughter Mary, k 
order to the bestowing her in Marriage to her Advantag^e; 
hoping that his Brother would add some Weight and En- 
couragement to it. This Pretence for his Journey was 
real too, and so signified by Letters. 
Colonel Atkint soIU- ^o"- Jonathan Atkins, (who was afterwards knighted, 
citi General Monk and made Governor of Barbadoes) was now at Dalkcitbi 
SJ1!k*' ?«.^™^* where he had been about two Days before Mr. Monk 
/tion, came to his Brother, and was preparmg for his Journey 

further, to \isit some Relations of his id Fife, havin{ 
received his Answer from the General. For the Gentle- 
man, either upon Confidence of the Generars Loyalty, 
or of bis Friendship and Interest in him, (they having 
been formerly Soldiers undtr the same Command m 
Ireland, and, I tliink, in Holland also ) imparted to him tbe 
Designs of the Gentlemen of the North of England ; who 
being ready, he said, to appear in the Quarrel, and to the 
Assistance of Sir George Booth, soUicited the Help of hs 
Arms, or, at least, that he would not disturb them in their 
But the General re- Levies ; to whom the General smartly returned, *' that, if 
fuses to do «o. they did appear, he would send u force to suppress them, 

and that, by the Duty of his Place, he could do no less/' 
The Colonel afterwards came to my Chamber, and 
propounded the Business in wary Terms, yet so as to be 
understood. But I unconcernedly replied, that to me k 
^ appeared^ as if the Malcontents in England laboured only 
how to ruin themselves and their Cause; for, so long as 
London was the Magazine of Arms and Men, the Coua- 
try-Plots, without it, could never prove very eflfectual for 
what, I supposed, he aimed«at ; but, if that City could be 
engaged, (as it was discontented upon this Return of the 
Parliamenc>) and would shut-up their Gates, and'riseas 
one Man ; and had done so now, whilst Lambert was 
marching against Booth, the Design would carry a much 
better Prospect of Success than it did. 

This Intrigue of Colonel Atkins (as being first in order 
of time) I relate before the Success of Mr, Monk's Mes- 
sage 
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ge to his Brother ; that so^it may appear what Weight 
le Kirg's Authority had with General Monk, though 
ut verbally delivered by' his Brother, h« depending upon 
le "Faith and Integrity of vSir John Greenvile, and the 
Vuth of his Brother*s Relation ; For heinight well sup- 
ose, (wary as he was) that they did not deceive, nor 
rould betray him. And I believe he relied upon the 
Vord of a King as much as if he had actually received , 

Commission from his Majesty ; for he told me after- 
lards, that .he was resolved to commi&fiun the whole 
Jcotch Nation against Parliament and Army and all, 
K-fore he would be taken tamely by them ; but he had 
to other Authority to do it, than this airy Word of . 
Vlcuth, conveyed to him from Sir John Greenvile, who 
lad it in Writing from the King. . 

Mr. IV^onk' found his Brother engaged in Business, 
md in several Lispatches too, though it was in the 
declining Part of the Day : And indeed it was rare to find 
tiiin otherwise. So the General sent him to my Chamber, 
under the Conduct ol a Highland Footboy in the House, 
who proclaimed his Arrival at my Study-Door. I cour- 
teously received him, and asked how Affairs stood in 
England; for Booth's being in Arms, and Lambert's 
march towards him, were now the Common Entertain- ^ , 

ment of News. I soon perceived that he had a mind to 
say something to me ; which he as soon disclosed ; the 
Tenor whereof was, that he was sent to his Brother by xheMessaeeofMr. 
Sir John Greenvile, to invite him, in this Juncture of Nicholas Alonk to * 
Time, to appear for his country, telling how the Design *^^ General. 
was laid, and universal in all Counties; and he did not 
doubt, he said, but that his Countrymen in the West 
bad already made an Insurrection: adding further, that 
this was not barely a Combination, without A uthori ty ; for, 
though the King was not named in the Declaration that 
was sent-out for a Free Parliament, and against Taxes and ' , 

Grievances complained -of, (some of which Declarations ^ 
he ventured to. bring with hin>^ yet all this was done by 
his Majesty^s Privity and Countenance ; and therefore was 
he sent by his Cousin Greenvile, to try if he could bring- 
, over his Brother into the King's Service, and at this Time 
to espouse his Cause j and that Sir John Greenvile hoped 
2 z S . that 
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that his Brother might be as successful in it as was m 
fanlous Stanly, who determined the Day in Bosworffl 
FieWr, to Henry the Sevemh, though he came thitheri 
the Succour ot Richard the Third. These were bid 
hopc^ . bnr that which puzziod Mr. Monk was, that n 
knew not how to break this Message to his Brother ; bi^ 
if he "would undertake so glorious a Work as the resf^rit^ 
of the King, no Encouragement, he was sure, would h 
awantibg*^ he might ^etpdown his own Conditions, andt^ 
King would, upon his Koyal Word, perform thena. Foj 
he had seen his Majesty's Commission to Sir John Greci 
vile to treat with his Brother : and indeed, in that Comj 
mission Sir John was left at large to promise, or assent ttj 
any Conditions of Reward ; but by his secret InstructioDj 
he was bound-up to the definitive Gratw]^ of lOO^OOuf 
per Annum^ for ever, to be di$posed-of at the General j 
jWscretion. So Mr. Monk produced to me a broken piecfi 
or two, of Money, as lokens, if need were, to be sero 
whh Letters of Correspondence to Sir John Greenvi^J 
but under the disguised Name of Mr. Legg. 

The good Man spake in great Secrecy and Earnest^ 
and seemed to press upon mej upon my Allegiance, to 
hearken to his Proposals, and to accept of his br^en 
Tokens; he promising me, that, whatsoever Letters should 
be sent to Sir John Greenvile, the Messenger who brougB) 
them, and either of those Tokens^ should be more than 
paid for his Journey. 

So I perceived his Embassy was real. But it strangefi 
surprised me; and I went often to the Door of my Cham- 
ber, as being apprehensive lest any body should over-heA 
him. I paused awhile, and then asked him why ft 
imparted a Message of so great concern, (and which wjis 
to his Brother too)jLrst to me ; for I had never seenjiim 
before, and then* not half an hour. He retume^i^ that 
though he did nor know me, yet he had understood wjio 
I was, and what thoughts were conceived of me^*as il^J 
<c6uld not but have an inward and true Affection for the 
'King and his Service; it being very notorious that il//^ 
had been a greater Sufferer for his JMajesty^s Fdiker: Arid 
so indeed he was, even to the Loss of All ; for otherwise, 
I had not then been found in that Employment. And it 
♦ seeim 
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ims I was so well known in Scotland, as soon as I came 
tre, that some of the Remonstrating Clergy, and o^ 
r own OfBcers too, told the General, that he had enters 
ned a Cavalier for his Chaplain. And he was ao kind 
hd tell me of this, and give me good Counsel upon it : * 

It I am not, to this day, conscious that ever I disco- 
ted myself, or gave them any distaste by word ; tho' 
f Actions were not a little Offensive, I believe, in re- 
rd that several of the Montrossian Party would apply ' > 

pmselves to me, as an Intercessor for Ordinary Favours 
)m the General. 

Mr. Monk pressei for instructions how to open this 
Message to his brother • I told him, that his brother must 
fe satisfied of his secrecy, as well as of his love and fide* " 
ity to him; for that an affair of this importance must 
^eep in as {ewi)reasts as might be; and that he would 
iiid, that he would put himself, his brother, and his Ne- 
gotiation for the Kmg, into a very great hazard, should 
he (relying upon characters given of the secret Loyalty 
of any persons among us) attempt to make any more 
such rude communications of his Embassy* But that he 
had revealed this great secret to me, I was content (I said) 
that he should tell hi^ Brother" ; which I knew he did* 
. Now, to encourage him, I told him, that I did believe 
his brother would be willing to close with any fair over- 
ture to redeem his Country from the Slavery of the 
Army, imder which it groaned ; that he had been many 
ways disobliged since the return of this Old Parliament ; 
and that Officers of the more extravagant sort of Princi- 
ples had been encouraged by commands given them, in 
open contempt of his Recommendatory Letters in favour , 
of others ; so that he talked often of living a private Life 
in Ireland : And further, that there were many jealous 
eyes upon him, which the Cavaliers, who had been for- 
merly of his acquaintance, had given much the occasion 
of: for that sometimes he received letters from Holland, 
by a Dutch-Skipper, minding him of his Allegiance; 
which he was lorced openly to protest against, as pru- 
dently supposing, that there might be a snare in them. 
Nay, Oliver Cromwell himself, not long before his 

2 z 4 ' death;i 
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deith, writ once to him with his own hand ; and in t 
Letter there was this Drolling Kxpres^icn : *'*ris sai 
there is a cunmnsr fel'ow in Scotland, called G«)i 
Monk, who lyes in wait there ro serve Charles Stuar 
pray use your dilligence to take him, and send him up 
me, &€.'* And this, I suppose, gave the rise to a triflii 
Report that Cromwell could not get h:m cut of Scotlaa 
Wit. al, I told Mr. Monk, that h:s brother was but a ni 
man, brought-in by Crorawell, into tne English Am 
and so was disrelished bv most of the ^roat Oiticers of 
and that those that were jihads of distinct Factions, i 
rather hate than affect hioi, and would contribute to gm 
him a Lift out of his Command, could they have an op 
portunity to do it : and this did aitcrwards ai5pear to \A 
true, when CoU Cobbet w?s sent- down to Scotland, upoi 
the very disturbance of the Parliament by Lauibert, befon 
any notice could be returned that the General ^vas dis» 
tisfied whh it ; which was no tnore yet th.\n what himseB 
foresaw : But the Soldiers^ who troubled not their headi 
with Religion, by abetting Parties, but fought for theii 
Pay, did generally love him ; for they looked upon hifl 
as a good Soldier, and a discreet Commander, undei 
whom they might safely Fngage ; and of these he could 
at any time make a good Party, when it might be judged 
fit and safe to appear. 
O^ Mn. MonV, the Besides, I thought it not amiss to iuFlnuate, that bi 
enerali i Wife had, in some degree, prepared him to appear, when 

the first opportunity should be oflFered. For her custom 
> was (when the General's, and her own, work, and the daj 

were ended ) to come into the Dining-room to him, ifl 
her Treawn-Gowu, (as 1 called it) I telling him, that, 
when she had that Gown on, he should allow her to ^y 
any thing. And, indeed, her tongue was her own then, 
and she would not spare it ; insomuch that I, who still 
chose to give my attendance at those hours, jhe General 
being alone) have often shut the Dining-room Doors, and 
charged the Servants to stand without, till they were 
called-in. 'Tis easy to conceive what her discourses 
were, when a Woman that, had Wit enough, and always 
' Influence', and sometimes (as it was thought) toomtich) 

upon 
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pqn her ' Husband, (the Theme being so copious too) 
light safely talk extravagancies, in confidence that they 
rould go no further- 
Sometime I he General would make bad faces, and 
eem to be unuiisy in hearing her, and oft address himself 
o me ; as if 1 were lo moderate at the act : To whom I 
lave as oft returned, " Sir, what shall I say ? she speaks 
;uch unnapny truths, that neither you, nor I, can gainsay 
hoin.'* I cannot forget his usual answer. " True, Mr. 
Price (would he say) ; but 1 have learned a Proverb, that 
le who follows Truth tv^o close upon the Heels, will, one 
lime or other, have his Brains kickcd-dut." His Lady 
asually withdrew before the family was called to Wavers, 
and then I had an opportunity to talk-over the same things, 
in softer language, (as became me); by^ which I very well 
understood his meaning, when he would express a con- 
cern for the linhappintss of the late King, and name General Monk.uscd 
some instances in which he miscarried : He would say, to speak of the mU- 
^» that he tiad Armies indeed of brave Men ; but they were th^^^xSxlt 
too great to be commanded: and fewer Men» under bet- with an affectionate 
ter discipline, would have done his business. But that ^o^^^^™- 
he would never forget, nor forgive, his not fighting the 
Scots, when they first invaded England, in I63S. That he 
imputed all the shedding of blood since that time, to the fool- 
ish (as he called it) sparing of it then; and that the Scots ~ 
did deservedly suffer what they did.** I have purposely 
noted these. things, that it might appear that there were 
previous dispositions in the General to serve the King 
and his Country, whenever he should conceive it proper 
to declare : and indeed his 2^al to serve both was so 
very forward, th^t he had like to have lost himself by it, 
and those w ho were engaged with him, and to have blar>ted 
that miraculous Rjstoracion ofhisSavereign, which was af- 
terwards effected by his renowned Conduct. ^ An Atchieve- 
ment which former A r^es (all circumstances being put 
into the ballance) have not equalled, and I do despair of 
the future. 

Thus Mr. Monk and I, after an hour's acquaintance 
or more, (having discoursed of serious and dangeroup 
things) grew to be familiar ; and we refreshed ourselves 
with a glass of Wine, and with Hopes. Mr. Monk bad 
also his prophecies of comfort ; and. told me, that his 

Grand* . 
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Grand-Father was a Spend-thrift, and had wasted mud 
of their Paternal Estate (I think his name was Sir Ai 
thony Monk ^ but that it was prophesied to hira (by sci^ 
cunning Man, 1 must suppose) that a Grand-Child of ii 
should make the Estate far greater than ever his x\nce^ 
tors left it him. And another, that the King shoalj 
cooie-in by a Monk : which, he might understaiid of tb? 
Name, as he did of the Profession, I desired hiin tiq 
mingle his Prophecies with his Instructions to his brother; 
Nor was 1 without my Prophecies too, viz. that, if tinj 
Great Confederacy did prosper, we could not expcd 
much more than a circumscribed and limited Kin^, 
The Sentiments of And yet I am apt to bt^lieve too, that the army ccuy 
many utficersofthe have made His ]\jajesty as Arbitrary even as the Grad 
thysetUcm?uTo\^^hc Seignior himself, upon the assurance of a reward propor- 
Maiion. tioudble to the merit of the service ; nay, and they mighi 

(probably) have beeti well enough disposed that \^-ay, 
upon a right judgement of things ; it being evident that 
the great Officers of the Army could never be safe under 
any Government, but a Monarchical ; to which their oi»i! 
thwarting Ambition had so far reconciled them (at least 
some whom I knew) that they would usually say, that, if 
they must have a single person to govern the nation, thej 
would rather give their votei that Charles Stuart should Ix 
the Man, than any other ; whereas they knew that a Demo- 
cracy (however boundless in its own power) would 
always be jealous of them, and shift them out of their 
commands. In this particular Lambert had much the 
advantage of Monk : '\ his had been his true and proper 
Interest, and of those under him at Newcastle, couJJ 
they have trusted the King, and one another ; and Lam- 
bert had warning given him, after he had disturbed the 
Pailjament, that^ if he did not design to bring-in the King, 
bis own Projects would evaporate into smoak. But the 
greatest obstruction on the King's side was, that, though 
in Law he was our Only and Rightful King, yet it \^as 
not then known how far he would Pardon ; not could I, 
for all Mr. Monk's Errand to his Brother, foresee how fat 
the Church would be Restored, if the King was. But 
I. saw that the good man had adventured himself upon a 
dangerous' Message j and so did deserve well, could he 

induce 
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ce his Brother to close with this Overture fbt the 
^Uvg.; which if he should be able to effect, I told him 
ifift . I did not then doiibt but that I couJd procure, that 
5' should be Provost of Eton College; Sind I was 4^ 
>od as my word to him ; the General afterwij'ds, at my 
ujurest, using the interest of Sir John Greeiivile to do it: 
nd that for myself, I would endeavoaf to succeed in Mr. 
[ale's Fellowship there; which the Noble Earl of North- 
napton (who hau been an Eton Scholar) obtained forme, 
^is I mention in gratitude to his Honour, as being dotie 
rithout Application to him : Rut I mark it yet more so- 
^uinly, to attribute it to a superior disposal of us : and 
^f me more especially ; for the General, upon the King's 
Return, bound me up to wait his leisure for preferment, 
yitfi promises of after-provision for me. tJo much fdr 
lividing the Bear's skm ; now we are to kill the Bear. 

It was by this time Evening, when the General used 
o be alone : But when Mr- Monk and I came into the 
Oining-room, we found that several OfEcers from Lehh 
ind Edinburgh had not yet received their Bispatcnes; 
:>ne of whom took me aside, and asked me, how it was 
ths^t the General's Brother came to see him now ? ' What 
Cntelligenc^ came from London I cannot tell ; but this I 
can, that designs of this nature were not so carefully coa- 
(;ealed as they ought to have been : hov/ever, I did seem- 
mgly satisfy the busy Enquirer, with a pretence of his 
Daughter's Marriage ; whose fate it was to be unfortu- 
nate in the Overture of Matches. So we left th6 Gene- 
^aj, as yet, to the work of his phce. ThijS Jcabusie' did 
somewhat startle Mr. Monk-; and indeed Colonel Atkins, 
and he^ being both in the House at a time, were too many. 
JVlr.'Monk would have had me be with him at the opening 
of his Embassy to his Brother ; which I reTused, us fear- 
ing the mischief of it, and knowing the Reservedness of 
^e General. But I gave him Instructions, (such as I 
thought fit) how to insinuate this E:rand, and told hhn, 
that I would watch the time to do my part in it. The 
General Verft late to Bed that Night; where I btlfeve 1 
left him to take little Rest; but I took lio Notice of 
^hat his Brother either ftarf said, or was to say, to him. And 

- for 
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forVhat I was to say, having asked his Leave to f:^ 

and obtained it, I Jold him, that the things I was to sped 

of were of great moment, and I could not say any ibir*j 

unless he would promise to give me no Answer; tcllia 

him, that so> if he judged me either imprudtnt, or tha! 

should be treacherous, I could have no Advantage upo 

him, though he might of mcj and I perceived thisdj 

not dislike him. 'i he substance of what I said wa?, \k 

I knew he had the Heart of an Englishman to pi?y b 

Country, and the Coiiriige to redeem it from Slavtn 

and I knew thr>t he had ff'isdom enough to jud^e c 

Things, whether he had an Opportunity to do it.or no. 

General Monk ap- - The next day before noon, Mr. Monk came to ro 

proves ot the KnUi- Chamber, with the glad Ne\xs that his Brother liked tb 

fe'ii^th?^ ^'^ ^'''"^'' Plot; and much the better, because the Presbyterians wea 

concerned in it, naming several of them to me, and m 

forgetting his Cousin Mgrrice also. But he was mos 

sadsfied that the Lord Pairlax ^as engaged ; with whotn 

afterwards, he kept correspondence. Colontl Aikffl 

wa^now gone to make a Visit farther in the L ountry bd 

returned to us the week after. Thus I found that tiH 

General stood engaged ; and from this Time I do daiq 

that his Resolutions were fixed for the King's 'Restora'm 

So happy it was for his Majesty to employ Sir Joh 

Grecnvile, and so lucky for him to send his Clerk, Ml 

Nicholas Monk* hither; v\here he omitted nothing of hi: 

Instructions, and prudently managed them, as may ro 

sonably be inferred from the gdod ellect they had. Tha 

did the sense of j^l/egiaacc. and the Love ot his Countn 

prevail with his Brother against all hazards; and. ifl 

knew him right, the Rcvewge for flights was some pari 

of a Grain in the Scales. And further, it is not iniprobabfc 

that he had been, in the night, <juickeued wuh a Cuitain- 

Lceiure of Damnation; a Text that his Lady often preacbeJ 

upon to him ; and sC'metimes he would complain of i^ 

where he safely might. 

The Rev. Mr. Gum- Saturday came, and br: ught Mr. Gumble to Dalktiih; 

bic comes to General where, now and then, he used to give the GentrJ a 

ijkcUb.'^''''"''" ^* Sermon or two, and so cased me, for which I gave bin 

Thanks, He was then one ot the Chaplains of ibe Junto 

vliick 
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lich Cromwell had erected ; and which did act till the 
^position of Richard, his Son : nay, the Officers were 
11 continued upon that Establishment, in Expectation 

what the Parliament would do in it. Such a Cabal 
ey found necessary for the Support of their Usurpalion, 
d hereof the General, from -the Time of its first 
-ection, was nominated a Member. So Mr. Gamble's ^ 
nriployment was such as made him well known ; beside 
at he was an acceptable Preacher, and his Company 
«ch more sO; to very many Officers of Edinburgh, 
here he resided ; and this the rather, both to them and 
le General, because he had not engaged into a Congre- 
3itit>nal Churchy as his Brother Chaplains had done. He 
as a strenuous Asserter of Freedom, and disrelished the 
ngle Persons of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, when 
key sat successively on the^ Throne of Usurpation. He 
^as somewhat belter pleased at the Return of the old 
arliament : but, being of quick Apprehension, b^ soon / 

iscemed that those few Members of if intended to keep 
lemselves within those .Walls of Empire at Westmin- 
ter, and not suffer the Wheel to turn-round ; and, as a • 
;enerous Person, he did not dissemble his discontents, 
»ut would speak them frankly and boldly enough to the 
Seneral. And this too, was the ground of Sir George 
looth's Quarrel. 

So the General, ( who knew how to make use of Men) General Monk ad- 
fter some Conference with him, made him his Minister bie'^rpolS^Pm?^ 
•f State; and, having received instructions how to pro- surcs, 
^d, he came-up to my Study, where he found me then 
►usy and alone. So he bid me lay-aside all Thoughts of 
teaching, for to-morrow ; for he would undertake it for 
!Je. Now at that Time there happened to be other 
A^ork upon my Hands which required a quick Dispatch : 
or I was transformed into a Secretary of State; my Gen. Monk causes 
province being to frame a Letter to the Parliament, ac- a Declaration of him- 
ordingto Directions given, which was to be signed by S'c::;Vfw,";:;^f;. 
he General, and such of the Officers as he could bring to be drawn.u|>, fn 
nto this new Design. But Mr, Gumblc said, he was not "otbrpimlX^^^ 
iilly satisfied of the Grounds of the General's Engage- cornmcndijtg^To ti!e 
Enent, now^ after his Brother was comej for he might T?^!'^"^^"^ ^J?^ ^^^^' 
^ave done that sooner : and, if he had, I am confident and f?ee"pariia^e^ni 

that 
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that Mr. Gunible would not Karebeen waotipg^ 
Part^ to serve the Publick. But I tbl^ him,.^ Mi^] 
cbolas Monk's Journey was for hia Da^ughter, ^cf^i^* 
necessary to try what his Brother woulcl ^aoiilt 
towards her Marriage;^ the Match being to h^ wt 
lUnsman of theirs, which the General had desire ^ 
approved. So the Motives, of this Engagement 
waved, (for Mr. Gamble did not insist upon them s^ 
Hindrance to the good Cause in which *he was resii^ 
to embark himself) we proceeded to the finishing ^J 
Letter to the Parliament ; which was that Day done. ,^ 
Geneni Monk, with The next was the Lord's-dajj : and the work of it id 
fn"*^ ^^^t"^ truii^ per- canied^n by Mr. Gumble, who^ in his last Prayer, puuj 
s^J'ecy towwdJlL'^^^ * P^^ion for the good Intentions of the General j wlnp 
®*^«r. 0oon after were communicated in my Chamber ; whit^ 

came the General and his Brother, Adjutant Smith, aa 
k Mr. Gumbie. But, before any discourse was entered 

\ upon, I swore the General (his hands being laid upon tb 

Bible open) in these words. You shall truly swear, ih 
yon shall not reveal any thing that shall be discoursei^ 
by us^ or read unto you^ tvithout the consent of, all hsn 
present. So he kissed the Book. The other persons (si^ 
in order^ one by one, after this manner. Zou shaU trff\ 
/ ^K^ear that you shall not reveal any thing that nhaU-ylh 

disQOursed'^y or read unto you^ without theconsent^o/th 
General^ and all here presents And, lastly ; Iswor^ toj 
self ^ and I uill be my own Casuist for publishing pf this 
and keep the Bible for a Relique, without feur of SjupW' 
stition. 
The substance of the Our. Declaration in deed, but, in form, our jLi^jWcr^m 
caid Declaration. SuppUcatioHj to the Parliament -, was read; 'tis su^nposed 
to have been prefaced with goo^ wordst clawiqg then 
for their glorious actions, which we could not avoid doiogi 
But yet we took (he liberty to mind them that w^ foijiad 
the body of the English Nation dissatisded with^their pro- 
ceedings, us apprehending that their intention was. ip ap- 
propriate the Governmeat to their Individual persons; 
and that, though there. might possibly be spmetlijiiigjpf 
danger in gratifying them^ for fear of the old fenemy; 
yet, however, it did not appear to the good t^eople, who 

'had 
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ad fought for their Liberty, that they had entertain^ 
biy thought of the filling-up of their Number ; much less 
ad they done any thing toward the prescribing of Rules 
■>r 1 he future Elections of such Parliaments as were sup- 
osed to be contained under the name of a Common- 
?'ealth, which themselves owned to be the Suprcam Go- 
ernment ; and that otherwise their Armies could not pro- 
feet them in their authority; this not being the g'oorf o/rf 
^aiise for which thoy fought. And they could not anjjwer 
^ their consciences the effusion of so much blood to uphold 
>nly a few men in their Sovereignty. Wherefore, to pre- ^ 
rent the shedding of more, we became Petitioners to them 
^we said) that they would speedily pass such votes, and 
So such things, as might satisfie all the honest and Godly 
People in the Nation, that they did not design their own 
greatness, but the good and safety of the Commonwealth. 
In the mean time, the General declared that he would 
associate what force he could, till he saw that their Votes , 
and actions were satisfactory. Here I confess that I have 
^not related words, but things ; for the Paper was the next 
' day burnt, because our cftsign proved abortive. This was 
'the Substance of our intended Letter to the Parliament, 
ivhich having been read by me^ (the General/ with his 
Confederates, correcting or adding such expressions as 
were thought fit ) the presenting of it to the Officers of 
our Army to sign, as their humble Petition and Advice 
to the Parliament, was resolved-upon. But they were to 
be Petitioners with Swords in their hands j for the General 
gave immediate order to Adjutant Smith to go that night 
'to Edenburgh and Leith, arid to secure the Castle of the 
' one, and the Citadel of the other ; (he relying upon the 
discretion and fidelity of this Adjutant in the manage- 
ment of so important an Affair) for we did not doubt but 
that Captain Clifton (the Governor of the Castle) would 
be ours ; and we were^s sure that Hughes and Miller in 
Leith were devoted to the General's Service. And he was 
most confident of his Adjutant, that he would not fail' in 
the Execution of his trust, as having, for some years, been 
' received into his special Favour and Friendship: Andthis 
was the hour of his probation. So the General, having 
a while discoursed with us, left his orders to the Adjutant 
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to hasten to Horse ; for it was not above an hour to nighu 
but himself descended my Stairs, having other, and more 
secret, designs to fetch-in assistance to this new Enterprize. 
But long he had not. left us, before he c^me up again, 
where he found us still discoursing of the affair in hand, 
and our engagement in it. His Adjutant was now ready 
to leave us to Execute his irJersj but the General 
stopped him and bespake us, Thus : — Gentltmtn, iticitt 
be no great prejudice to our business, if zee wait for the 
Information of the next Post : for Lambert is marche^ 
towards Booths and by this time is ready to Face him; 
and then we shall know whether Booth hath that force 
with*him that Uis fiaid he hath, and what iikelyhood 
there is of the Action^ by any farther jtssistance.- 
'Twas our duty, and it was fit for iis, to yield to the 
General's Prudence , who understood things of this na« 
turc better than we did or could. But it was a rashness 
in me, (which to this day I do not forgive myself,) tosoU 
licitc the General afresh : for he had not long left us the 
second time, but 1 took the opportunity to steal-down 
after him, whom I found close in discourse with Gradenkcr^ 
an honest Montrosian, and a good Grey- Hound-Master; 
the latter of which qualities had before recommended him 
to the GeneraKs Friendship. I stood at a distance, per- 
ceiving the conference was serious, till he would be at 
leisure to speak with me; and, seeing me, he soon was: 
• To whom, I (being iropadent of all delays, and thinking 
e\ery minute lost in which we were not visible upon the 
Stage of so Noble an attempt) addressed myself with 
some sort of forv^ardncss, and told him of the danger (as 
I foolishly thought) of the delay, and that his Brother had 
conje to us already with the latest. The General (I can 
never forget his posture of answering me) laid his hands 
on my Shoulders, frowned, and paused; and then in 
some anger, spake thus (Grandenker being at a good dis- 
tance) ** JVhat ! Mr. Price, (said he) will you then bring 
my A\eck to the Block for the Kingy and ruin our whole 
design^ by engaging too rashly ?*\ To whom I returned 
with submission, *' Sir, / never named the King tojou^ 
either now or at any other lime. But he dismissed me thus 
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* fPeltj i know you have not ; but I know you^ and havi 
tntlersfood your meaning*^ Now the manner of my Ad* 
Iresses to bitn used to be *' for our known Laws and Li- 
berties, propounding the attempt as a thing which would 
fender him renowned to all Posterity and make the Three 
Nfarions happy:** For in those days I durst not name 
Kingdoms^ for the danger of the Relation. So that night ^ 
de slept (or did not) in expectation of the Post ; which 
ratne the next Morning Six Hours, at least, Sooner than 
>rdiiiary, and brought us the glad tydings that Sir George j^^^, ,., received of 
booth was beaten, and routed. Gooa news fly apace, the defeat c^f Sir 
mci by Noon several Officers fand those tHfe most cona/^^^^s^j^®^^^* ^J 
ierable of the Sectarian Sort) Came to rejoype, and dine Uml^rt* ^ ^°^" 
wth the General ; but his Ordinary Table served for 
& "Thanks-giving-Dinner for them. Mr. Monk, Mr. 
&umble^ and Adjutant Smith, had the good Fortune to 
Sine abroad j but my duty was to be at the General's 
Fable^ where I heard the expressions of joy that passed 
from Officer to Officer, for the total defeating of Sir MaByoftheOfEcer$ 
George Booth: and that the mercy was not orjlinaryj ®^ General Monk'* 
for the greatest part of the Gentry of England (they Joffit i^ ^ 
said) were engaged in it; and that their old Friends 
(fiaming the Presbyterians) were more forward in the ac-/ ' ^ 

tion, than thdr old Enemies, the Cavaliers. / And that it 
i^s apparent that Booth, and his Coiifedcrates, would 
have brougfit-in Charles Stuart, Upon this the General 
gave them the Complement of a Thanksgiving- day, that 
Be could wish that the Parliament would make a Law 
that, w^hoever should but mention the Restoring of him, 
should presently be hanged. 1 had reason to think that 
he was but In jest; otherwise, I could guess where the: 
Hanging lay. But to let posterity see how far the Par- 
fiiment^s Reformation had prevailed against the Liturgy, 
•and Bishops ; a very intricate Case of Conscience was 
pat, before Dinner, whether he could be a Godly Man^ 
that profed the same Prayer twice. Some were for the 
Negative; but others said they durst not be so peremptory. 
At Dinner the madness continued, and the Joy increased ; 
msomuch that, in their Jollity, they fell to Scoffing at the 
Name ofPrie^t : Nay, and even the Presbyterian himself 
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vmid no fonger down with him for a Gospel Mmistn^ 

\fui he had also his Leaven of Popery. At last one Can^ 

tain Foole^ of Colonel Fairfax's Regiment, spake (1m 

Mcuth being open) that there could mver be a auiet ead 

lasting setiti meni in these Nations^ so long as there tens 

aParish'Pr.est^'or a Steeple* House left. Upon wfaicli 

extravagancy of Thanksgiving- Recreations, the Genenl 

(who would keejj) his reserves with men) did not, or^ rather, 

woiild not, do it here ; but, in an unexpected ind^nati- 

oa, rose from his Chair and spoke to the amazement of 

alL , Fair and softly (says he) Captain Poole ; if you ani 

your Party once come to pluck therey I will pluck widi 

you** Whereupon there was a sudden damp ; they wetf 

but Soldiers before their General, and were silent s and 

thus concluded the Mirth and the Thanksgiving-DlnjE^. 

But the General, and those who were engaged with him^ 

either kepc^ oy, I am sure, ought to have done, a more Fes** 

ttval Evening ; for a sober and sincere Thanksgiving 1^ 

came us, .such as was exclusive of the Hypocrite i for w^ 

durst not act the Pharisee. And, reflecting upon this 4^ 

Hveraace (as I oft have done) 1 once asked the Gen^ 

what he thought should have become of us, had the tidi]i|i 

of Lap)bert*s beating of Booth surprised us in tb^ veqr 

fiist appearance of our design ; when it had been UA^ 

possible for us (pur counsels being put into Aqtim) (R 

iViye made any safe retreat ? He seemed gently to x!^ 

mmd me of my importunky with Jiim > but I iQu^t qqC 

fqrget hb desar^an Return^ which, was, I doubt nos, but 

1 could have secured So myse\f the Castle of Edenburj^. 

and Citadel of Leith ; some Officers^ andjmmy Soldiets, 

would have followed me ; and then I would have cqnk 

tnissioned the whole Scottish Nation to rise. This I in» 

lieve, they would have done at his Whistle : for M&ef tht 

beating of Sir Gecnrge Booth, they began to be de$(i^nitt^ 

and saw that the whole frame of a National Church vm, 

like to be lost. Several | of their own Country -nM^ 

would not be kept withiti the bounds of Discipline : Swis^ 

ton 'Osborne, and others^ tacked-about timely foK 

Quakers, as that which was most likely to be the thrlvii^ 

Sect : the Principles of it being sucb» that tb^y put da 
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[files to the conscience, but only breathed the Air, and 
ired fai the region, of Enthusiasnu It was a TrojaH 
dorse of all Hereries ; every man migbrbe of this com- 
>reheii8ive Religion \iith a Salvo to Us .own ; a Jew and 
i Jesuit might stand with his Hat on his Head> for the 
Light within him ; and all Practical Vtttanies might hard 
eome-in under thk Sheker. 

I told the General, that, if things did contmue in this 
State much longer, it would be found that the Quaker 
m>v\d be as great a Goad in the sides of our new Sects, 
t8 ever the Old Puritan was to the Church of England* 
For about this time came several Quakers from England, 
irfao were cunmng Seminaries of this new Faith ; and some . 
]^them came to our Head Quarters, and taught Doctriaes 
u»t to be believed by Soldiers, erf the ui^wfubess of: 
«cb a bloody callmg. The^ were all Sheep and Doves^ 
to receive, and nor do^ injuries* Ooce it wa& my ill luck 
bo meet with two of them in the Generars and his Lady's 
presence^ when they were upon the Theme of parting 
»ith their Coat and Cloak also. His Lady very [riea« 
amtly forced me to stand the Brunt of their Folly, ta 
whom I had no other Answer to return, but that they 
Bight have another Light within them, one day i which 
was, thai he thai hathmSword^ lei him sOi his Oarmeni^ 
md tmj^ one. Afterwards there was a number of then 
m Lambei^'s Army in Newcastle, as it was related to 
iie^ where they bargained for, and sold Horses» so be 
pnud when such or such a Steeple-House (in our Laa« 
^ge a Chiffch) was pulled-down. 

It was now high dme for the General to look«out for » 
Religipn for himself, though it was a Principle that the 
kbrquis of Argile Ind taught, that it was ihe Character 
if a wise man, not to kt the World know of what Refi* 
{ion he was. 

» But the General's Lady foimd him out one ; for now ccDcrai Monk dc- . 
lie declares ^ Mr. Monk is a Presbyterian, and my Soa dares himself to be 
tit is for the Long Parliament and the Good Old Cause. » P^^ytemn. 
Fhie soon found it's Operadon ; for the Clergy of Scot* 
Itoid made their Addresses to the General as thar Patron, 
they were q( two sorts, the PubHc Resolucioutsts, and 
lleRemonstnitors. The division tocAics'riseki; thisaaoner. 
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fMlttMMcii«r Aftnr Ae Btttk of Dtobar was feiiflie^ and iMtif 
m^ttrim, tfw the Scotcli Subjects, An. 1 65(^ fwhkh consisted onfy «i 
^TilfiiS ^1*°^ ^'^ '^^ ^'l^™ ^ aolemn Lei^pie and CoYtfoaat J it 

came to a Debate whetbet tbey might not, vithout bnea^ 
to their Covenant, atrengthen their Allegiance to the Kny 
by ^akinff-in a convenient number of their Felloiw«Sa^ 
|ects> who had fdught for hia Royal Father under the 
Marquis. of Montfoss. against the Covenanters; k was 
irosed that (nnce they were j'educed to unexpected 
strsq^his) their assistance night be accepted, and diey 
might be admitted into theKing'sService, without damage 
to the cause of God and the Kirk ; tbis was the Judgemsnt 
of the Major FM of the Clergy, and prevailed. But there 
vreresome, who (their Consciences being more nice) re- 
monstrated against this Resolution, as ungodly ^ wiikfa, 
^ the Artifice of the Marquis of Argyle, was fomented ) 
and so the Party withdrew. This b^me a feud ao irre^ 
concileable,even when the whole Kingdom of Scotland 
was under the EngKsh Obedience, ths^ they would not 
fonverse^ or receive the Sacrament, each with other, b 
vras once told the Ckneral ^ that at Leith, there bemg a 
Boat ready to go-off for Fife, a remonstrating Minister 
stept-in I but seeing a Besokuioner of his Coat there, he 
went-out, and would rather lose his P^issage than sail ki 
the same Boat with him. This Divimon Ihave the rather 
mentioned, because it may be a Word in season to those 
whom it may concern, to beware of the tieats and pe^ 
dantry of such Ecclesiasdck Enthusiasts, who do so 
much contribute to the ruin of Kingdoms ; and some* 
times are desthictive to their own Societies. Hmssc 
men, apart (keeping Intelligence each upon another^ thai 
diey might not meet) did make their frequent visits to the 
General, being now a declared Presbyterian i iaid-cpen 
the lamentable condition of the Kirk of Christ, and im'> 
pbred his care and Patronage of k ; who gave them imh 
comfortable words as his Stadon would permit him tim 
to use. 

The end of Mr. Nicholas Monk*s Embassy to his 'Bkq^ 
ther, was now frustrated ; and ic being so, it created some 
diffidence of bis. prudence and secresie. In Negatives | 
caait avouch for no man, but myself;, and, under the aws 
of the Searcher of hearts^ I do write and dedaret, that the 



Iteret ^lept witlifn my breast till after the King xm n^ 
iMDred, and actually returfied; suid next, I do think so 
«rell of Mr. Monk's care and prudence, that he dkl not in ' 
Bcotland communicate it to any but his Brother and fne $ 
fer so, ^ upon his return, he told Sir John GreenTile. 
But so it was, that there were suggestions of Infonnafiont 
OF rather of Temptation to the General, that the good man 
was like to be sacrificed. But ihis went no further ; either 
^at the sug^esters would not stand the Tesc, or that the 
probation would be injurious to more than onei However 
T do conjecture* there could have been found no other 
goik in Mr. Monk, than the curiosity of the 3ugge8ter# 

This was a time of Hearsays and Discoveries of Plots : 
for all Action ceased upon Booth's Defeat. Mr. Gun^Jc 
snakes his firequent visits to Dalkeith, to hear and report 
news i keeps his correspondence with Scot, Secretary of 
State» (to whom he was known when he was Vicar of 
Wickham in Buckinghamshire) and by him underwood 
ho^ affiuTB went at London, and what jealousies began t0 
arise between the Parliament and Army, and some of the 
more eminent Members and Officers of both ; mak^ his 
advantage of them, and adds fuel to the fire. 

I was taken into his Counsel sometimes, and employed 
to write; so we sent Letters by the Post, either with no 
Aameat all, or what name we thought fit ; and this was a 
£ver{isement, thus to play in the blind with the Grandees, 
and to tell them those Things, which themselves knew 
could not be revealed but by their treacherous Confi» 
dents. • 

The. General now saw the Usefulness and Interest of 
lifr. Gumble, and the danger of disobliging him ; where^ 
fore he was retained as his C]|onfident; insomuch that, when 
tile General appeared against the Army for disturbing 
the Pariiament, the Action was looked-upon as proceeding 
merely upon Mr. Gumble*s Advice. This was rather the 
G^ieral's Protection than otherwise; for had it been insi* 
nuated, that his li^ngagement proceeded from any sinister 
femd^ he would liave found at home, among his own 
Officers, that Suspicions would have more increased upon 
hiou But Gun^Ie was looked-upon as the only Man, 
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and M repre&nted by Mr. Webh firom Leith to Wdi 
liagferd-House, who 8ug;gested, that, had knot been far 
him, George Monk had never sdrred. 

Mr. mchohs Monk was preparing to^ return wkfa hk 
Daughter by Sea, as he came; but, before he went, «t 
heard of the triumphant Return ofLaii4)ertto hisMasteil 
at Westminster, who employed him to command in chief 
in the expedition against Booth; which prored a Conquest 
easier than it was once thought it would hare been. The 
Spoil was not yet divided; nor was thar Soldiery conteat 
with what only appeared to be a Prey ; thatis^ the Forfiei 
ture of those Gentlemen's Estates, who, m defence of their 
ancientLaws andLiberties, were found m the Field. Where- 
fiore a Clamour was raised, and a Supplication framed, to 
Imng those to condign Punishment, who had, in any 
measure, or to any degree, assisted in Booth's Conspiracy, 
or could be detected as conscious of it. And, had thia Is* 
quisition been made, and a Sequestration passed upon it, 
this After-harvest would have been worth naore pounds, 
than the former publick Sales of the King's and Chuzdi 
Land ; (as the gleaning of the Grapes of Efrfnaim vwe 
better than the Vintage of Abiezer), and how far this 
change of the face of things would have conduced to 
fct a new Interest, I leave to be judged. 

Though it became the Army to leave tins loquisitioB 
after Delinquency to the Parliament, yet the frame of this 
Petition set med just ; that they might not be always exer^ 
cised with the fears of the Common Enemy. But tbeie 
was a hidden intrigue in it, to pick a Quarrel with their 
Blasters; for even some of them had not utterly lost the 
Consciences of Englishmen, and were loath to have the 
Government of the Commonwealth monopolized into so 
fcw hands i nay, and those of them whidi yet fiivoured 
of Presbytery, were themselves suqpeded far a sort of 
Delinquents. 

The General foresaw whither this application of the 
Soldiery tended ; and very pleasantly told me, I see nam 
thai I shall have a tetter game to play than J had before. 
Uis expression was, / know Lambert so welly thai lam 
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mr^ he wiS not lei those People at fteOikHister^ $^ UO 
^krislmas^'day. 

October was begun, When Mr. Monk left Dalkeith, JSiSS^^ 
ind be went firom us too with the character of an Envoy; 
br he was to assure the Parliament of his Brother's fide* 
hy to them, and that he would stand firm to their Inte- 
"est and Authority, against all opposition whatsoever. I 
>aned with him upon the Sands of Leith, not without 
lome grief and reflection upon our distracted country i 
barging him to soil ch for the prayers of good men. I 
lanied unto him Dr. Hammond and Dr. Sheldon, who 
were, upon the information ^ren me, -actually Bidiops i 
Mtt it seems I was deceived : So we comforted ourselves, 
that Cod had .in reserve his appointed seasons of Mercy. 
But the General, about this time, found encouragement 
Erom the Host of Heaven: And a Scotch Nobleman TheEariof Nithii. 
tame to him, and told him plainly (after much Discourse dale prophedet to 
grith him) that the King would be restored, and that ^c^kS tbSfbe^ 
eirithia some few months $ that he looked upon him as a mtoMcE* 
principal instrument toward the effecting of it : and that 
act a drop of Blood should be spilt in the action. This 
was the Earl of Nithisdale, whom I do not remember to 
have seen ever before with the General; for his Religion 
rather required his retirement^ than converse; and this 
dieCreneral informed me of; and of the Earl's prophe* 
dc apprehensions, that there should not be the blood of 
a cut Finger in the action; be spoke it merrily, and there* 
fore was assured of his share in it. 

But at the Cockpit I have heard him tell it at large : 
Consonant hereunto I have a Papet (among others) by A Prophecy of tbt 
toe, of one Mrs. Katherint Johnson^s, (a Copy of which S^J^to oSi^ 
Was by her delivered to Cromw^lL) I am very well sa- Cromwell by Mn. 
dsfied of the truth of the deUvery; 1 knew the Gentle- Joto«n.inthfy«» 
woman, she being of a good Family : and I can witness 
Aat, when &he was in my House (for she was related to 
Ine) she spent much time in Fasting and Prayer. The 
words oft he paper are these ; — *' Grtat General ! All the 
power of the tfurU is in your hands : therefore let humi* 
Uty be your guide ; for none shall correct yuu but God: 
The Lord gives^ and the Lord takes-away ; blessed be his 
name: have peace ivit hall men; re/usenone, lntbel6thYear 
of King Charles bis Reign, 1 delivered him a Manuscript, 

S A 4f wherein 



'^trcin I told htm of his dcstroction; bat he took nooe.ci 
my Counsel though I was sent from God* As for tb^ 
Scotch King (u he is called) his right, here, must be ii| 
peace, not by the Sword. I can say more, if I be calkij 
to an account ; but what I say is by Fauth, and I shall juj 
tify it with my life* June the IStlu*' I concdve the Te« 

was less. 

I shall not undertake the vindication of the Noblemaa,; 
or the Prophetess, butonly, in transitu^ relate matter oi 
fitct, till the English make us work. That which Mny 
Johnson forewarned the late King of was, not to sign tk| 
Bill forthedeath of the Earl of Strafford; which thegool 
King afterward repented of. And though she had d» 
fate of Cassandra, not to be believed ; yet Mr. Leodial 
(the Speaker) who was satisfied of the truth of this^ gave 
such credit to her warning of him to beware of the Oatk 
of Abjuration against the Royal Family, that he absented 
himself from the House for about ten days, under the 

Eretence of the Gout : And she assured lum he should 
e forgiven for what else he had done against the King. 
Anofhsr Prophecy The progndstick of Doctor Layborh is very well knowOi 
coDceraine General ^^q told the General ** that he should command in th^ 
Monk by Dr. Lay. j^^^^^ ^^ afterwards in all England/* which the Doctor j 
owned to me, and for which the General owed him a re* 
spect ; for he would ponder on the fancy, and not alto- 
gether neglect the belief of them ; But possibly the Man 
had more credit with him than the Prophecy. I know, 
when he was in Scotland, speaking of the infelicities that 
did attend the King's Family, he was told that the King, 
after the Twenty-Ninth Tear of his Age, had very benign 
Aspects^ pointing at ]us Restauration : And he who toU 
him this, added somewhat more : So much of I know not 
what to I know not whom ; desiring in the first place, diat 
die Reporter may be believed ; and next, that the virtuo- 
sos of Infidelity would not look upon this as a Paralogism] 
for when a Man foretells me three things, two whereof 
are already come to pass, he may, without a tincture of 
levity, be believed for a third : Nay, and I know a fourth 
and a fifth. 

Mr. Monk was now safely arrived at London, to give an 
account of his Old Embassy, and to impart his New.— 

The 
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le Old appertained to Sir John GreenvUe^^o sent hiih Mr. Nichoiia Monk 
o Scotland. To him he said ** hecduld give no other i^'gtvwS^ftn 
DDiint, than that he could give xK>ne at all ; for that he GreenTite an ac 
IS under an Oath of Secrecy : but that he had delivered <^o'J?t ^^ his Mewag© 
5 Message to the General, his Brother, and that he had ^ ^^^'^ ^'''^' 
tparted it to none besides but to me^" Sir John thought 
is was enough,and immediately acquainted the King with 
; lus Majesty being then at Brussels. This gave encou- 
Lgement to Sir Jolm Greenvile, afterwards to treat per- 
>nally with the General, which he was resolved to do} 
•addng the occasion for it ; which in the process of a few 
foAths, was happily offered ^ and bis negociation ac« 
qpted/and effected. 

Mr. Nicholas Monk's new Credentials from his Bro*, And he communi. 
kier were to be imparted to Dr. Clargis ; which were, that ^^TT^oiuti^^ 
bto General would resolutely adhere to the. Parliament, General Moni^' to 
nd declare for theijc cause, if -he found any disturbance tyo'fli^ParU^ 
riven against thenu This was so well managed by the 
Dr. (who was now become Agent for the Scotch and Irish 
\rmies ) though Mr. Monk came but j ust time enoughtthat 
he Men at Westminster in sense of the GeneraFs Fidelity, 
mi? f n] r igquital of his offered kindness, (when they saw 
Key mu^ yield to Lambert's Ambition) in an expiring 
^ote of Revenge, before their Authority suffered a se- 
:ond Rape> constituted him about the Seventh part of a 
Generalissimo : which was the Power by which he seemed 
ifterward to act, and give Commissions. 

On the 1 1th of October Lambert brake-up the House- GiaeralLambfrt 
Keeping of his Masters at Westminster; for it was how high dissolves the Piirlia* 
time to allow their Servants the Previledge of Persian fo^^e?^ "^*"^ 
Slaves, viz. To feast upon Sovereignty. So he began 
his Christmas sooner than the General thought he would ; 
but not sooner than he was provided for him ; Jor his 
provident frugality in Scotland, had laid up some Thou- 
sands for the Pay of his Army, if, upon any sudden dis« 
turbante in England, he could not be relieved from thence^ 
that so he might keep his Soldiers in obedience to him« 
And without a spirit of Prophecy, he did easily foreaM 
this change. 
Three Kingdoms for about 17 yeurs Cby our Civil War) 

bad 
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had been deprifcd of a just OoformtBl: or the phxati 
Tbe Army ictt «p a exercise of it: But now they groaned under a fatal Analj 
CommittecofSafetj. chy; which to supply, a Tumultuary Junto was set^u 
called a Comm:it€e </ Safttf. i 

h^ere I shah not forget to contribute to the Memon 
of Mr. Hales (once a Fellow of Eaton) who told m^ 
after the Battle of Naseby, that he saw now that Fairfax^ 
Army wquH master both King and Parliament too; anj 
rule as the Roman Emperors, or Generals, in deqiight(i| 
the Senate : Adding, that I might live to see it, but iu^ 
' as he hoped, was going to his grave« ^ 

A remarkabieDream ^^ 'his time the General's Lady was herself a Coai^ 
of Mn. Monk. mittee of Safety ; for she had found in her Dream, when 

to place the Empire of Three Crowns, which she tol^ 
me I bus. .^ 

She s )W a ^reat Crown of Gold on the top of a I>ungi| 
hill, which a numerous company of brave Men encompas- 
sed , but for a great while none would break the RiQ|| 
At last there came a tall Black Man up to the Dungh^ 
took^'Up tt>e Crown, and put it upon his Head< x 

Upon the relating of this, she asked what manner ol( 
Man the King was. I told her, that, when I was an Elj 
ton Scholar, I saw at Windsor, sometimes, the Prince^ 
Wales at the head of a Company of Boys ; that himsdQ 
was a very Idvely Black Boy^ and that 1 heard that» sinc^ 
be was grown very tall. - j 

On the 1 7th of October, by the Post, came the certabi 
''^^T/lli^oSr news to r.alkeith, that the Army had dislodged the Fir- 
nent arrives at Dab liament : Of which sad tidmgs the General's Lady vaij 
k«th, October 17, to me the first Evangelist, and came*op to my Chamber^ 
' ^ to tell it, seeming much to bewail her Husband's Infelici; 

ty. that he had not left his Command i for he had request* 
ed it a 4ittle before, by a Letter to the Speaker, (whethef 
in reality, or out of design, t do not allow myself to judge) 
• she adding further, that she had bought very many tmnks^ 
to carry her Goods over into Irekmd, (and indeed^ many 
were but newly bought) and that ibeV could live comfor* 
tably there, upon their Estate j ana that the Oeoeral 
would dtli^ht to be a Planter in his old days. 
I told her^ well Madam; yon cMoe t0 tarry your Trunks 

now 
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^w* into England ; and that may be as well. I confess 
lid not promise her to go forth, and be a Dutchqss, (no 
»grace to her memory ; for at, and before, this time, 
d she deserved it ;) but I merrily thought of Ben john^- 
ti*€ Alchymist, " here is Gold j go-fonh,and bela Knight**. 
le was almost angry with me, that I would not look upon 
as ill News: and then asked me what the^'Genend 
ould do now. I told her. Madam, he is so wise; that 
t knows what he is to do: no body need be his Coun- 
Uor : And your Ladyship and I, shall find he will not 
t slip this opportunity to redeem and rescue his Country 
:>xn.the Slavery and Tyranny it has lain \mder. But I 
id good reason to think that she did but dissemble with 
e, unless it were that she was afraid that her husband 
lould engage : though afterward she didiier share to in* 
sjce him to it. . 

' I perceived she had told the General how men^ she 
¥and me upon this disaster ; for soon after^ taldng me 
ftde^ (hesaid) "I shall not employ you in any part of my 
business ; and be not discontented at it ; for you know 
ot these People so well as I do> and cannot dissemble 
lith them/' I thanked him for this ; but^ seeing he was so 
lain, and so kind, I made this request to him, that he 
rould take-up^ne resolution, viz. ** not to be squeamish 
bout the change of Officers, that would hot be wholly 
ependant upon him, but reform from a Corporal to a 
lolonel" 

Before it was Noon, the General stood engaged against Gcoenl Monk fc* * 
be Sword of England ; his Protestation being, " that he ^^arcs that he wifl ^ 
rould reduce the Military power in obedience to the Ci- rit^ofpSfd"^^^^^ 
il :*' and he was as good as his word. Now he is visible 
pon the Stage, where I leave him to God's good Provi- 
\ince, and his own great prudence, to place and displace 
>fficers ; to secure Citadels! and Castles ; to enter into * 

rreaties and dissolve them; to march a forlorn of his * 

forces into England, and recall them ; to encourage the 
^rms of the Presbyterians, and not to use them ; and to 
mploy the Counsellors of his Casip ia a PapersWar, 
eaving them to be the Dictators of it^ and when they hadf 
lone, to leave them. 

For 1 have not undertaken to give an exact Journal 

of 
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of tMngS publickly known and allowdl, (there being l 
controversy of them) but of General Monk's desigal 
Loyalty to restore the King and Liberties df the Sub^ 
and the Laws of the Realm, to the slate they were in bdi 
our dvil Wars commenced, Anno 1642. And, thouf 
I perbuade myself that what I have already delivered : 
to that particular will be amply satisfactory to the iof! 
nuous and unprejudiced ; yet I shall briefly prosecute d 
mefhod of this miraculous Restauration, and the diffid 
ties that it met- with ; declining, as much as possible i 
matks upon pucb particular persons as would have d 
St ucted this f>lorious Enterprise, and most successful A 
chievement of the late Duke of Albemarle, whose in 
morv must be revered by all the Subjects of these Thn 
Kinjrdoms; u ho delight not m Blood and Faction. 

Id proceed therefore ; that afternoon the General sa 
bis trusty Adjutant ( now Sk Jeremiah Smith) to Edfi 
burgh and Leith, which by his diligence, and the influeoe 
and integrity oi Hobelthom. Hughes, Miller, and CUftoi 
were secured to the General's interest. The General lib 
wise ordered the March of such Troops of Horse, a 
whose Captains he could most rely ; as JohnsoD) Spt 
nel^andotners. 

At night he stopped the Packet for England^ and di 

next day left Dalkeith and his Lady there^ to pack^ 

their Trunks, not knowing whither the £ai^ of the dij 

would carry him. 

BsaiarchcttoEdcD. ^ came, about two or three hours before night, « 

kaifbi Edenburgh^ where were usually quartered two Re^ 

ments of F<k>r, (excepting some few Gompanies^ whid 

were sentout upon particular service) ready to be remand 

ed and exchanged. 

The regiments were his own^ and Colonel Talbot's. B] 

ni roakct chan jrw the assistance of the htter regiment he began the Reform* 

to Almy!^'*'*^''^ tion of his own; out of which he dismissed several Oflicers 

and would have imprisoned his Major for iH Offices donej 

had he not narrowly escaped his hands ; and, akhougb 

the Lieutenant-Colonel was absent from his Commaoi^ 

(as he usually was* yet> upon presumption that he was 

no friend to his design, the General gave*away his 

Conunissios 
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to Capduo Morgan, and his Major^s to Cajv 
^Jljlidiols. 

^, Night, when he came to hb Qaarters, he bethou(;ht He secum tht town 
pi^tf rf securing 'Berwick, as a place of great im- ofawrwick upon 
poice to his new aflPairs. He knew the GoTcmotir ^ 
Sooel Meeris) was steady to him, but doubted whether 
mxs coald answer for his OflScers ; who, should the7 
toy at the noise of the General's Declaration, the 
■Pfa might run the hazard of being lost. Wherefore, 
Arty of Horse, (commanded by Captain Johnson) was 
t thither to strengthen the hands of the Governour; 
[ indeed the Captain came but just time enough to do 
for the Governour had scarce clapt-up his dissenting 
loers, but Coiond Cobbet entered there with Instruc- He takes Colonel.; 
is and Authority from the Army in England, to as- Cobbet pritoner.and 

1 _^/u*T-. -. li ^ r^ r ' fi. >cnd« him to £den« 

L and promote their Interest. But Captain Johnson bm-^h q^^^. 
^ght him Prisoner to the General, and he committed 
B^ to the Oistle of Edenburgh. 
BuC« had not General Monk been quick in reoion- 
tting against Lambert's proceedings, it was thought 
ibbet would and could have isent him thither. 
Xhe General was whplly intent upon satisfying his Ar* 
If of the justice of his Proceedings^ and of the neces» 
f q£ using the method of fbrce> to restore the Parlia- 
p^u To this end now he had bis Confidents and Ad« 
ptoi:^ up and down ; of whom. Mn Gumble did him 
l^lar service; for he had an excellent dexterity at 
iriting a cause. The General now resolving to make 
j^rough Reformation of his Troops^ dismissed all Offi« 
tB firomtheirtrust,who would not be satisfyed with hisf 
Igagment against the Army in England, and having 
icured his Home Quarters, h^ forthwith extendlsd his 
ire to the Qtadels and Castles remote: Captain Witter 
|^d^^o|f.for the Citadel of Sl Jdui^n, and Cs^tain 
(obinson for that of Air* 

finding now that he had a good Cause, and some 
^undtostand-upon^.he dispatched Letters to Lieutt»» 
put- General Fleetwood, to Major- General Lambert, and 
p Mr. Lenthal, (the late Speaker.) In one or more ^ere* 
if va3 signified^ his Resolution to restore our Laws and 

Libertiesf 
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libertkt : trluch cacprestkm was afterwards 
a larger sense, than possibly might at first be inte 
, and I know not how it was esqpowKied to the Lord ^ 

The arrival of these- Three Letters at London 
. sone fiunt hopes to the Rompers of a second Restc 
nd infinitely surprised the Axmy-Grandees^ who 
expected such an opposition, nor would believe they I 
afty reaacBi to fiear it ; It being so directly against tk 
Interest of any one part of the Army^ to divide agafl 
the rest. Besides, tluit it could not enter into the though 
of the Men of Wallingferd-House, that Soldiers shod 
love their Country better than their Pay« Nay, al 
though dbey might have rational Jealousies^ that M(4 
VKould not a{^rDve of thdr actions, yee they were assun^ 
by some of his Officers, who were in Town, that he hi 
not interest enough to make the Army in Scotland k 
againstthem. 

Butj this being in some degree already eflected, Md 

was too much a Soldier to be despised ; the place he waii 

MTSB such, as would enable him to stand a War ; andtk 

Cause in which he engaged was so just and phittsible, M 

Lambert's ambition would have found it difficult to atrea^ 

^b>«SitrKi>- to go over the Tweed into Blood against him: FortheN 

tec tor rrth^ Com- Slate cf the quanrel was *^ whether a second Ptolector,ar i 

mon-Wealtb, M oil ^ Parliament agam, should govern the nation.'^ And tU 

verCromwdiUd j^uch Fleetwood seemed to understand soon after Lainbei^ 

march towards iheNorth; and it tended not a little to MaM 

advamage, that Fleetwood, by express Messengers, pK 

tended to court him» True it is, indeed, that LanM 

pat himsdf mto action under Fleetwood's command ; bi 

li his success had answered hts ambition, die SoUiej 

would, without much difficulty^ have allowed hn di 

soperiority. ^ 

: This Rupturebetween Monk and the Army, was die ttl 

and joy of London ; whose Lord-Mayor and Commd 

CouncSi soon after recrived a large Letter from him invititi 

ihem to assist in the Cause he had espoused. TheBresbf 

tkriaxts (the &r greater part am<mg them) Kked the Mri 

hettier- than his undertaking, aud they liked the latteiS 

it may be^ somewhat the worsej because he had^ but joi 

before^ sollicited the Independent Churches to th^ sautf 

eftecti and assured them of their Spiritual Liberties^ ai 

vel 



II a^ their QviU He likewise seat Letters to the Fleet 
|ea in the Downs, under the Command of Lawsou ) 
i. to some Garrisons and particular Persons in KnglandL 
i, viz. to Colonel Overton f'Govemour of Hull ) and to " 
t Officers and Army in Ireland ; desiring them to declare 
th him, for the Restoring of the Pariiament. But ^ no 
ncouragement did he receive from any of these : They 
uming, that to them the Offences of their Brethren 

(he English Army did AOt appear so heinous, as tp re* 
ire a recourse unto Arms; and that amicable and calm 
"eatie^ were, more likely to sepure their common safety 
ainst the Common Enemy, who^ by this breach ! would 
Utch ^n, advantage against them. Nay^ from the then 
cyveriiing Officers m Ireland^ he was answered with a 
eaolotion. to declare against him^ in qase he advanced 
yfUrther. 

X Qt did not these discouragements in the least stagger 
% firm purpose to go through with his Work ; No, no^. 
ough Dr. Clargis, and Colonel Talbot were also express- br. Clara's and CoLr 

si$nt from Fleetwood and Lambert to super^e it j by Talhotarescntby 
bom they were entreat«i md cpniored to ust; their ut- tr^t wuii"Gcnc rd 
B06t oideavours. to allay the sudden neats of Mook» which Monk, NoTcmbw t^ 
|d been kindled (they wdl by iU Artifices, or mi^takea '^* 
r their prooeedings ; of which thev assured him that ht 
)d Us 4rmy sibouJid i^eceive a aad^ Clar* 

is tKas Brotb^-in-law to th^ General; Colonel Talf» 
It a Gentleman whooe GoavexsatiQn was acceptable ta * 
'm i kolh thi^e caune Post4iaw5.tc ta us. November the S^* 
ondf with Jb^tructiona to cajobt Mook out of J^ts Arms 
id Reason. But the man would not yield. Talbot could 
9fc ipg|hfthin> b^Uove the sjlnoeiity of Lambert's Friendship^ 
nr the. r«dity of his pioSecs of advantage ; and Chur^ 
pi dU hu( rareivaricate ^dth them that sent bimi and in* 
irmed thA ueneral ef the InsiabilUy and Poverty of die 
Umy Ia England }< they having but little Money > and no 
leam left thwi. of raising any, when that was spent^ but 
iax Swords, fiesid^ that the Free-Quarter guests 
Ittild not long bQ welcome ; for as much as the men 
t Westminster (.for^sedag their doom) before their tum^ 
m^om, bad voted it High Treason to raise Money 
IK of Parliament. Now, though themselves were but 

the 
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the shadow of th« iiaiQe oF Parliament, and had for 
Years usurped a Power that did not belong to thetBi 
did they cover tKdr Spite and Revenge wittf a pretet 
tenderness for their Country's Freedom. 

Lambert waits not for the return of his Messenj 
from Monk, but advances Northward, with what Fe 
could be spared at home : and his Troops increase in 
March; for diey lay conveniently in the Country » afw 
defeating of Booth, to be at the Summons of hb Qri 
He arrived at Newcastle in November, with a Fore 
about 12,000 men, wherein were' (as it was r 
among us,) 7,000 of the chiefesc Cavalry of the Ani 

Fleetwood sent Captain Deane, Treasurer of the 
my, (a Messenger of his own) to Monk with a very I 
Letter, and an offer of what Preferment in the iii 
he would himself desire. He was kindly recdved, and 
tertained by the General at Supper; but he had dca 
Offices in his passage to us By dispersmg Papers to 
our Soldiers ; and his deportment to the General at 
very Table was somewhat unseemly; for he told I 
plamly that he had taken the direct course to bring Chai 
Stuart in upon them by dividing the Army, and bj 
influence, so continuing it, charging him point*blank» 
if Charles Stuart was at the bottom of his Design, c 
sonant to his dispersed Tickets. Here I had forooti 
self, and told Mr. Treasurer thus. iVo, ii is you that 
bring him in: For ye in England have more thanjusti 
the late King : for he did but demand Five Mem 
of the Home of CommonSf and ye have dissolved a 1 
liament. 

The words were scarce out of my Mouthj before 
General withdrew into a private Roorn^ and ordered a i 
vant to whisper me to come to him. When I camej 
. told me (with a sort of Anger and Love together )» i 
PticCi you know that I desired that you would Mt « 
dUe, or mahe^ with these People ; pray^ let tbetn alone 
can be undone by none but you and my Wife. But, v 
Veiteration to his Blessed Memory, I. humbly conce 
that be had as much reason to be angry with this M 
senger, as with me ; for he exceeded me decorum of 
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?n voy, I was one Morning at the Head of a Company of 
''oot when hepassed-by , and told them, My Lord Lam)ert 
s coming upon you^ and all Monk's Army will not be 
*noui>hfor a Breakfast for him. But he met with a ' 
cvLTwy Anv^er \ that Lambert had a very good Stomachy 
has Cold IVeithery if he could eat Pikes^ and swallow 
bullets. 

The General (to show that he was in earnest, and with 
L prospect of gaining /^^istance from the Northern parts 
>f England,) sent Major Knight, with Four Troops of 
rioTse, and Captain Miller with Six Companies of Foot, 
o enter New- Castle. But Colonel Lilbome had prevent- 
k1 them^ and put- in a Force too great for them to at- 
ack : So they retreated to Berwick , and stayed there till 
faey were remanded. Yet did it make for the General'^ 
id vantage, to be thus disappointed of enlarging our Quar- 
:ers : for Lambert was hastening his March, and Monk's 
A^rmy was not yet fixed ; and these Troops and Compa- 
nies^ with their Officers, were the choicest of his Men^ 
md most devoted to his Design. So that the loss of them 
night have proved injurious to it. But this Project of en« 
larging his Quarters (as I remember) was none of his 
3wn ; but suggested to him as a probable expedient to 
^n him considerable supplies of Horse, which he 
wanted. 

The effect of the Army*s Message from England to us. The two Armies of 
was, that it produced a Treaty ; which had like to have Lambert and Monk 
been our Ruin, though it ended in theirs; because it ^^•^"*^^* ""^^y* 
was necessary for Monk to accept of it, he having not 
fet modelled his Army. For, though his procedure to 
dismiss his dtssendng, or suspected, Officers, was quick and 
resolute; yet were they gently treated at first ; some few^of 
them having their Arrears stated, if not paid, by Special 
Warranty and themselves being suffered to stay among us. 
Bat they made but ill use of the General's dealing thus gently 
with them. The loss of their Commands opened their - 
Moifths against him, and their tongues were exercised to 
debauch his Soldiers from their Duty; which, being re« 
presented to the General^ caused their entire dismission^ 
Virithout any hopes of Arrears to .the cashiered. 

So in the beginning of November, a Treaty was set on 
3 B Foot 
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The Tmt^bMini Foot hf the General, and his Officers; Coloiid yJ^HSkh 
SnSC^^f Nov^ Colonel Clobery, and Major Knight, were nominated, 
(tr, i<fio^ ' and delegated with Instructions, and sent-up to VTalling- 

ford*House, to treat with Fleetwood and hb Officers. 
Now Lambert, being upon his March fromLond<m, met- 
with our peaceable Commissioners at York, and would 
have spared them a further journey ; for he assured them 
Aat he had Powers, from the Committee of Safety, and 
the General Council of Officers, to treat, and coaclude 
with them. But thev, insisting upon the return of the 
Parliament to their rormer Power, were dismissed^ and 
suffered to pass-on to London, being publick Messengers. 
However, Lambert was not altogether without hopes, if 
not from our Commissioners (when they should further 
open their Credentials at Wallingford-House, whither 
they were sent) yet from Major-General Morgan, then at 
York, who artificially dislikeid Monk's proceedings ; and 
it was well known that he had a great Interest in hb 
Friendship, and in the Soldiers of Scotland, his Cogimand 
there being next to the General's. Colonel Lilbume 
I who commanded at York) taking notice of this, repre- 
sented it to Lambert ; and it was concluded by them that 
Morgan was a fit Instrument to send into Scotland ; be^ 
cause, that, either by his Friendship with Monk« he might 
create a better understanding between them, or, b^r his in- 
- fluence/ might draw^ff a Party of the Scotch Army for him- 
self: which was,indeed, not impossible to have been effected, 
hadhisdistaste of Monk's declaring against the Army been 
real, instead of being only feigned. And here I note^ that 
it was pleasantly observed how Lambert and Fleetwood, 
a*part, would cajole Monk for themselves. 

So Morgan was sent to us, and his Message neglected; 
but his Person was most kindly received by the General, 
who much wanted him, and soon employed him in the most 
difficult service that yet remained unattempted, which 
was, the reforming of our Horse ; for very many even of 
our private Troopers were great Malecontents« Of all 
evils I believe it was none of the greatest, that our Num- 
ber of Horse was so small, and that the lastSunmier 
Fleetwood had remanded t,\yo Regiments of them out of 

Scothnd; 
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Scotland ; though, it was goiijectured, not without some 
distrust of the Cominander in Chief there. Morgan and 
Adjutant Smith, were itinerant Reformers from quarter 
to quarter, to dismount the , di^enting Troopers^ and to 
set Foot-Soldiers on Horse-back^ that could buy Boots. 
iBut many prevented their being unhorsed, and ran from 
their Colours; others again carried them over to the Ene- 
my, not without threats to return upon us. In thisj^Lam*^ 
bert had much the advantage of us ; for we knew of no 
Revolters from his army, till their Money iand hopes were 
spent 1 his nearness to us (he being at Newcastle) and the 
noise of the greatness of his Army, discouraged and fright- 
ed-away all that would not cordially join with us: ^nd 
yet this at the long run proved no inconvenience to the 
fSeneral; for now he thought his Men would stand by 
him, should he have occasion to use them. 

Tlie Messengers from the Independent Party, as well Ec- 
clesiastical as Civil, pressed the General with set Speeches 
CO desist from his Enterprise. But he took them up 
rounckyj and widi the Eloquence and Resoludon of a 
Soldier; silencing their fears of the common Enemy 
vdth suggestions of a pretended necessity of doing his duty, 
m order to the restoring of the Parliament. It took SarSSl^*th^h* 
him; up a compleat Month, the purging and forming his Aimy from Eden- 
Army to his mind, and marching the Troops (from their *?g^'/^ *^e South 
several quarters) towards the South of Scotland : But, be- Jhe middjf ofSo*. 
fcH-e he left Edenburgh, he called a Convention of the vcmbcr, 1659. 
.Nobility and Burghers, laid before them the Ground of ' 
/tis Quarrel, required their peaceable deportment during 
life abseiye^ and the payment of what they were in Ar* 
near to him, for his Army i he having, in consideration 
of the poverty of the Country, forborne them long. 
They frankly yielded to his demand ; and some of the 
Members of that Assembly, by appointment, waited upon 
him afterwards, at Berwick; moving him tq furnish them 
with Arms, that they might be capaicitated to assist in the ' 
opposing of Lambert's Invasion, which seemed equally to 
threaten (they said) both us and them. But the General 
looked-upon the request as too early and too dangerous 
for him to grant j because his own men were not to be 
3 B 2 disobliged ; 
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dUobfiged^ be«de that thetwoArmies were not as yet become 
80 far exasperated against each other, as to force us, in de- 
^air, to take-in the assistance of those Who were enemiesto 
both^ In some things, however^ they were gratified.and much 
was promised ; so that they went not away discontented. 
Nay, some of them better understood the General^ ) be- 
lieve, than his Officers did ; many of whom took*it tn 
great dudgeon, that orders were given-outto the Captakis 
of Foot to filUup their Vacancies with Scots. Bu^ in- 
deed) the General was necesdtated to take this course: 
and the Jealousy (be it where it would) was, by most of 
.our own party^ deemed groundless, and ridiculous; in re- 
gard &at the General had not yet riven any advantage 
to thjit Nation against the th6n English Interest. ^ 

In which Particular he was so very cautious, that af- 
terwards, when he saw he had no needof them, he marched- 
badk a part of his own Force (under the TJommand of 
Ms^or-Gen^ Morgan ) to secure theT peace of Scotland. 
Now this Action was particularly canva^ed,'and adjudged 
an Argument not only of his prudence, but of his fidelity 
to that which they called a Parliament^ at Westminster, 
So that he stopt the Mouths of his Invicuous AdversarieSi 
who were wont to be continually prating^ as if that Na- 
tion would soon be in Arms against them, if it were oiice 
left to. it-self. 

Though the Armies attended the issue of the Tresity 
at Waliingfprd-House ; yet Lambert being noW come to 
Newcastle, the Commanders on both sides continued to 
loake preparations for War : Monk, both for the small* 
ness of his Army, and his great want of Horse, (uumy of 
his private Troopers being not well resolved neidier) was 
obhged to Act on. the Defensive. 
^ Now, if Lambert had, not lingered so long at New- 

castle, but, with his Horse only, advanced^ directly into 
Scotland} beside that he could then have met-with little 
* or no resistance, he would also have confined us to very 
naiTow Quarters.} and all the Villages and Oats and Straw 
(of which, at that time, there was plenty) would haye beeti 
^ ^ his own : And in truth, as he wa3 destitute both pf Money 
and Authority, sudden Action was his true Interest. 

T^ General^ on the other hand, had both these advan- 
tages} 
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tagcs ; and only wanted Power ; so that h$s Interest was 
Z>cht/. But it was the Almighty^s good Time to disappoint 
the Strong, to infatuate their Counsels, and to ^ow Seeds of 
Strife and Divisions arnongst them. For a great many of 
those that had followed Lambert into the North, were not 
thorough-paced to serve his Ambition : someof them looked. 
back upon Fleetwood, he being acknowledged to have the 
Superiority in Command; and others again began to abate 
of their Jealousies towards Monk, who had been repre- 
sented to them as a secret Friend to Charles Stuart. 
Besides that Lambert could not, in Justice or Honour, 
break^in upon our Quarters, before he understood tht , ^ 

Event of the Treaty; which he soon after did, to bis 
Content. 

By the .Eighteenth of l»tovember the General had 
'. reached as far as Haddington, intending for Berwick, 
iand to visit the Passes upon the Tweed, that so Tie might 
be able to post his Men to the best Advantage. Now, News arrivei to Gc* 
upon the same Night, and to the same Place, after Grace °®'**^ ^^"h*3^ **** 
had been said 4t Supper, for Peace, came Information tonT^on^the isih of 
that our Commissioners had concluded with the Officers November, that his 
at London; which hews, I knew, was very unwelcome SS^ftd TtS[J 
to him ; whereupon very early next Morning he returns with Lambert'i'Ar- 
to Edenburgh, consults his Counsellors, convenes Ms °*y* 
Officers, and requires their Sense upon the matter. It 
was easy for him, without the help of a Familiar y to 
foretell what it would be : for now his Army was not the 
same thing that it was five Weeks ago ; and the Officers 
knew very well that, should they tamely submit to this 
Peace^ the Consequence must be, that his Honour the 
Colonel must sink-down into a Captain^ and the Cap- 
tain shrink info an EnsigUy and the Ensign return to 
his Halberti one Article of the Agreement beinjg this, 
that all Officers who had been suspendedy or had laid^down 
their Commissions, since the l\th of October lasty by 
reason of any differences between the Armiesy should be 
heard, and their Causes adjusted and determined by Four^ 
teen Commissioners ; the one half of them to be chosen 
ty the Council of Officer Sy in Ehglandy and the other 
halfhy the Council of Officers, in Scotldnd^ Hadv they 

S B 3 suboutce^ 
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submitted to this Umpire^ to foretell which way the Scale 
. would havemclined (now) was obvbus. 

This Convention of Officers, on both sides, was by 
compact to meet at Newcastle, the first of December 
then ensuing. Now, since Monk's declaring against the 
Army, he had displaced about 140 Officers, who had 
lately been shuffled upon him by the then Parliament, in . 
Ueu of a very considerable Number of his stoutest and 
bravest Men, upon whose courage and Fidelity he pnn- 
cijpaUy relied, whom they had removed before the 1 ith 
of October then last past. And, though the General sent 
frequent Letters of Intercession for them, yet so great 
an Influence had the Factions of the Anabaptists and 
Independents at that Time, that they prevailed against his 
Mediation; neither, probably, would they have stopped 
here, had not the .Westmmsterians been interrupted in 
their Session. «A11 those who were thus displaced by the 
Rump, and had not yet left Scotland, he h&d already 
restored to their Gunmands, in confidence of his being 
able to make his Peace with his Masters for so doii^, 
when they should return again to the Exercise of their 
Authority ; he having taken-up a Resolution to signify to 
them, that their best Servants were ill represented to 
them, by these Factions^ who had before them a List of 
all the Officers in Scotland, to whose Names they set 
these Marks, B. for Bad^ L for Indiffereniy and G. for 
Godly. Monk's Men knew how to fight, and they loved 
their old General^ some of them, better than the old Par* 
liament ; they knew too, that their Catise was good, and 
their Hopes of restoring the Rump, begat new ones also, 
olF living at home in ease. So that they stood so far off 
from any Terms of Peace with Wallingford-house, that 
some Indignations were expressed agamst the Commis- 
sioners, as if they had betrayed them. 
Monk and his Army But our Counsellors were more moderate, and came to 
rl'^V^^^ou!^' **^ Resolution, ** that a new Treaty should be desired, 
•ome further cxpla- upon pretence that there were some Articles in that 
Agreement that reauired a further explication, refuang 
to ratify any part of it, till chat were done/* And this 
dallying it was, that proved the Break»neck of Lambert, 

who 
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^prlio accepted of this Excuse at firsts but afterwards found 
our Delays. 

So soon as it jxras known in London, that Monk and his 
Officers had refused to ratify the Agreement which their * 
tCommissioners had made for them ; several Members ' 

began to take heart upon it, to cabal in Comers, and to 
contrive towards their own Restitution ; whereas before^ 
tliey were tame and irresolute, as scarce knowing how to 
clistinguish between Friend and Foe ; the Officers of the 
English Army thirsting for the Government. But dien, 
oxi th^ other Side, the popular Expectations which were 
observed in all places to be raised of Monk^ touched them 
to the Quick, and made them apprehensive lest Inten* 
tions might be to let-in the King and his Party f which 
they called the Commofi Enemy) upon them. Neither 
indeed werie some prying Men, amongst us, less jealous of 
him ; For, one of them coming very late to my Chamber, 
ixre entertained each other with mutual Friendship and 
Discourse ; but he would still be, ever and anon, interpo* 
cing for my thoughts, "whether the General was for the 
King» or not/' But I told him, that he would do the 
General^ and us all, a great deal of wrong, if he did 
not abhor the very suspicion. He was not satisBed, how* 
ever, with this Answer ; and we talked-on till it was too 
late for him to pass by the Centinels to his Quarters. , So . 

he was forced to lodge that Night with me ; but he was 
still awaking, and telling me; the General is for the 
King: and I, as often, desired him to forget that idle 
Fancy, and let* us both sleep. 

The General now, with mighty Protestations, pretends to 
adhere to the Parliament, s^ it sat on the 1 1th of October; 
f the day Lambert disturbed them) though to calf and- 
ther Parliament^ was the greats and secret Instruction that . 
he had given his Commissioners^ and not to be discovered 
to the English Officers^ without an unavoidable neces- 
sity; which necessity Coll. Wilks concdved himself to 
ly-under ; but upon his return he found us of another 
Opinion. - 

The Scotch Army being now disengaged fr6m the in- 

tanglements of peace^ march&d to the North side of the 

' 3 B 4 Tweedej 
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Tweedej The General lodged two Nights fSmeid 
being one) at Dunbar; we there observing die placed 
that memorable . Battle fought September tbe thif^ 
. ]650j where the Solemn League and Cbverumt was moti 
effectualljf executed than when it was i^rwarda burnt M 
the hands of the Common Hanjfman in JVeUminster Ptd 
iace*yard. But this latter was done lepraliy. 

The next day the General came to Berwick^ where wi 
found the Air to be somewhat colder. But, before wc 
entered k^ Capt. Ogle (an honest old man, zeadous for the 
' good old Cause) met us, and brought into our ii*nnce i 
Troop of Cumberlandsi not Jadesi for In those days cna 
Muster-Masters called all Horses^ Hither also came tbf 
General's Lady, with her Son ; who, some few w^eld 
after, received ordei% to go from hence by Sea, to L.oiidoQ. 
Here we likewise met our fore-named Comnussiofier^ 
who returned from England without Peace i and yel 
their concluding of it at first, was very seasonable sef^ 
. vice. Hither also came Zanchy, f Envoy from Newcasdej 
who made several Overtures for an accommodauoo ; boi 
was answered, both in jest and earnest, by our Wus and 
Counsellors. In this place we might have staid longer 
in a good Winter*^uarter, had not the boldness of the 
tiewcasile Dragoons allarmed us : wheieupon- Mr. Zan- 
chy was secured, and the General, in .a most tempestuous 
Ge ni M k A ^^ ^^{(ht^ marched towards Coldstream, but took4a at 
hit army come to* ^^ P^» ^^ Noram, the Night being so very dark. 
CoUitream. ' At Coldstream our first Entertainment was suitable to 

the Name; no Sutlers being as yet come to us, and no 
. ^ Shambles to be found. All the Time we staid there 

we drank warm drink; it was brewed in the Morning; 
we had enoi^h of it at Noon ; and, if any was left till 
Night, is was accounted stale, and only fit for Officers. 
What Mault it had within Doors, I know not ; but the 
Ingredients without were Horse^ung^ loe and Snnw ; for 
it was troublesome to come to the water f yet some we 
had ; for our Brewsters were not carefol, or Wilful in the 
compositions of Ana. Here were our settled Quarters; 
though the General, with a small jetinue, made a slip 
hack to BerwipJi^ December the IStb^ to entertain tbe 

Scotch 
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Conrention. At our return^ wc found Butchers and 
tiers ; but the Sutlers (useful men) bad got a whole 
n% to tfaHemsdyes; another there was, (but not all-out 
Ngood) that served kidifierently for a Cow^staU and a 
vapel; aoxQuarter^MasUr having a Warrant for it, 
iwx the Nativity of Christ. . ^ ' _ 

Here we were fixed in ^pectatioa of events; what 
iinril>ert, what the Men of the Parliament, and what the 
ncvaled Lord Fairfax would do. We sent and re- 
ived Messages, and fought in Paper ; laying aade, and 
serving Powder and Shot, as dangarous things, and not 
i to be employed against Brethren. But,* if Lambert 
otild have breathed his Horse with three or four days 
larch almost. Beliy^deep in Snow, made of that iiis Pro* 
snder too, and lodged them in it, for scarcity of Villages, 
% tbe South-side of Twee^e ; he might have attacked us 
^ the North ; where, after he had ascencicd on even 
laxiks, he would have found a Battalia ready to receive 
im^ filed into Horse and Foot, (which the Countryman 
aay understand by .a Lare of Fat, and a Lare of Lean in 
is Bacon ) for Wings of Horse we had none, as not irj- n 

ending to fly. This was the Posture in which Morgan, 
►y the General's Order, drew-up his Men at Kelsey. 

jbkXidL now comfortable News thronged- in upon us ; as^ Sev^ratbodici of 
hat the then growing Party in Ireland had declared for Jh^^bedScaceto 
18, and were ready to send us assistance; — that Ports.* the Pariiam/eot. 
xiouth had opened her Gates to Hazlerig, Morley and 
KTalton ; (three of the seven Cfommissioners for govern- - 
ag the Army) and this Col. Wetham (the Govemour • 
E>f it^ did, in respect to the General, as wdl as in duty to 
th^e Parliament : — that the Fleet under Laws^on had owned 
ourQuarrd against the Army; — -and that Fairfax was 
ready to march to fall-in upon Lambert's Rear ; shofuld 
be advance forward upon us ; assuring us that, whatever ' 

came of it, he would not fail of being in Arms by the 
first of January ; and he was better than his word. The 
Soldfers began now to be revived* in these cold Quar- 
ters, as hoping for better. Hither came some ot our Of* 
iicers to us, who were absent from their Commauids, when ' 
the General first ^ declared ; alledging, in.eiccuse of their 
4^taying so long away, that they were stopped by Lambert 

at - 
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at N^castle : but all ^hras to no purpose i for they fen 
their places filled. 

Tms Stream of good News notwithstanding^ the Ga 
ralcontmu'd his wonted care of his Guards : It being n 
e^tnty tharLambert J within a few days, must dther fi( 
or fall. And, as for my sfU, I must confess that 1 1 
inwardly displeased at thus many favourable express 
as ap|»ehendHig that this name of a Parliament wod 
by nomina^g and shifting Commissioners for it^ engi 
the Army so much to their Devotion, and get such oA 
advantages of fixing their Oligarchy, that it would bei 
easie matter to dispossess thenu With these fbolidi win 
sies in my head, I was resolved to steal privately to i 
General; who had cautioned me befbre^hand, not to besa 
to appear in these publick Transactions. And to do Ai 

I knew the interval between Midnight and the Monuiig i 
be the only time. So, between two and three of the Clod 
by the help of a Corporal, I came to his Chamber-dofl 
found it only latched, the General in his Cloaths, h 
head laid on the side of the Bed, and his Body resc^ 
npon two Stools or a Form, Fire and Candles being in th 
Room. He awaked at my first entrance *. I desired h 
pardon, and he kindly gave liberty of Speech. Upa 
my representing to him what I judg'd to be his Intem 
and Duty : that is to say, the restoring of our knovi 
Laws : ^for I never used to speak in any other terms j 
cannot forget his Passion and his Posture : ^^ Mr. F^ 
(said he^ I know your meaning, and I have known i 
By the grace of God, I will do it, if ever I can find it ii 
my power ; and I do not much doubt but that I shall' 
So closing my hands in both his^ he lifted them up, an^ 
devoutly uttered, ** by God's he^ I will do it.*' 

I then took the further liberty to mind him of the I^ 
pers he had signed, '^ to stand to this Parliament as it sat tbc 

I I th of October, and no other," and of several other Res- 
trictions which he had needlessly f'as I conceived) pot 

. upon himself. He answered me with some r^^; 
you see, who are aboiU mef and write these things^ 1mA 
not shew any dislike of them : I perceive th^ are jealoss 
enough of me already ^ bidding me not to lo(^*upon it as 
any act of his. Haviiq; thus discoursed to him of diverse 
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&gs which, I thought, might be for his $enrice, (jtit eotir* 
usly allowing me the freedom) I left him to his short 
St ^ for he was to be early at business. And thus I be- , 

ae further satisfyed at what Port he aimed ; howerer 
n ^nd afterwards, with the winds, he steered his course. 
December was very far spent ; but so were not the 
pea of accommodating this breach between both Atw 
es by a I'reaty. Wherefore Monk is pressed to de«- 
te, and send his Officers to treat with Lambert's, as it 
ks promised; yet the doing of this was suspended ; we 
iiing understood that there would be powerful diver- 
yns in the South ; But so soon as we were certainly^ 
formed that Portsmouth had declared for the Parlia- 
ment, and that the Southern Generals (who acted by thb - 
me authority with our Northern) begiem to give-out 
leir (mlers, and were obeyed, Monk immediatelv dis- 
itcht-away an Express to Lambert; signifying! that 
fe and his Officers were ready for a Treaty ; but that he ^ 
Dtuld not proceed that way, till he had by Letters con- 
jilted bis Brethren at Portsmouth, and obtained theit 
onsent for the same, and the choice of the place where 
aey would have it : wherefore he desired that his Mcs- > 

SDger (Major Bannister) might without any interruption 
lass on hiis way to them; subjoyning Complement, 
.^mbert perceiving the drift of this, detained Bannister, *- 
nd vented his Resentment against Monk and his Offi- 
«rs, as if they had deluded him. 

And now the mighty M<*n of Newcastle, (who found ThcSoidicriatLon- 
lot their hands, or their hearts, in condition to fight ob2cnc*"'^"to P*if 
igainst their Scottish Brethren) fell a raging into despair; menT^* ^ ** 
br the next News that they and we hear of, was, that 
he RegiiBents in and about London had revolted from 
Fleetwood, and mutinied into obedience to the Parliament, 
rhe penitent Soldiers were content to take shame upon ' 
themselves for thdr ^cond Apostacy from the good old 
Cause, (Lieutenant General Fleetwood, expressing it, 
that God bad spit in their faces :) and (sedfng there was - 
no other remedy^ ) to trust their Masters, a third time, witb 
the Commonwealth. 

So December the'25ch, by dome catted Christmas-day; IIm Farliameiit 
in the afternoon, the Fag-end of « Ptaliament sat-down ^^th^/g^^" ^"^^ 

agadn /^ V 
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again ^thin tho6e Walls, which by their good \xaSs 
would never have parted-witb. feoverdgnty, it 
was so very sweet, that the bare Privilege of coi 
thither to give Counsel, was, in those times, 
for, as if the contest bad beea for a Roman Tiibi 
Ship. But this doth not concern Coldstream^fwhose 
was not altogether a Prophet: Cor, tho' he told me, dfter 
defeating of Sir George Booth, that he knew Lambeit! 
weU, that he was confident that he woold not let the Mi 
Westminster sit till Christmas-day ; yet he said net, 
on that day they shoold return to sit again. The neia 
this came not to us till the very end of I>ecember ; 
though it had not come at all, the General would $fill 
marchc forward; because the Lord Fairfax was, by 
ment, to appear on the first-of January with what forol 
could make, and what Confederates be could gain^ by 
Lord Fairfcx ri^ Interest, pvLt of the old Army. But he found it m 
of *h!sViTeDd*near^ ^^ ^ ^^ Arms some few days sooner, because he 
York» in lupport vf that his intents were discovered by Lambert s P: 
thcl'ailiamcnt ^^ j^^ ^^ ^^ politick to be taken nappmg. Thu 

telligence came to ui, *^ that the Lord Fairfax was up, S|| 
and about Yorll; and that to him had joyned almost » 
Col. Lilbum's Regiment -of Horse, who, neglecting Al| 
Colonel, followed the commands of their Major, Smithsotfi 
. a very worthy Soldier." 

Upon 'the Neck of this came several Advices, i| 
that the Irish Brigade, (who were looked-upon as M 
choicest men in Lambert's Army,)" wa-e resolved to reni'l 
from him,, he having no other Authority than what Us, 
own Interest could* make, and no Money Jeft to pay hkj 
Soldiers ; and that Levies were preparing in ^nglma, if 
such of Fairfax's old Officers, who bore a sw'ay in thc& 
respective Countries; as Colonel Ros»ter, and ofbM 
So th?tit was now manifest, that Lambert must of neces- 
sity break-up his Quarters at Newcastle, and nardt 
either against Monk or against, Fairfax, who were, both til: 
them, Gneral^ of a fortunate name in war, and acting f^ 
that Authority from which this {lebel Army^had their 
Commissions; their C^mfkitteeof Sctfeijfyhzymg nevergifct' 
pur any Commis^<His that ever I couki hear^of. 

Mc^ concluded, that Lambert would rather I^^i 
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plc towards Yorkshire, than attempt up6n Him :, He 

d constant and diligent Spies at. Newcastle, to inform 

n^ from time to tiine^ .of the Condition of the Army 

Krer and> as soon as ever Lambert should have offered to 

pve^ the General would have had intelligence of it; and 

pn we should have marched from Coldstream directly to 

p Relief of Fairfax. 

'3ut God was pleased^ to decide the Quarrel without 

lood. For, upon the return of the Men at Westminster, 

1^ immediately voted that all their Armies should betake 

leraselves to the several Quarters in which they were in 

le- month of October before Lambert's disturbance of the 

arliament. The News of this was brought to us by Let^ 

trs only; but an express Order was sent to Newcastle, to Lambert's armra^ 

reak-up; which Lambert obeyed, and absconded; for it ^rd^roVtb^*^*^''^^^ 

ms too late to resist. IVHament! ina^'i^ 

- These good Tidings created much joy in our little |«™«toitioidc|uar- 

labitations; though the Vote for returning into Quarters ^"* 

Dox^what perplexed our General* But our Officers 

rpuld not understand a bare Letter of News to concern ' 

hem ; bang more comforted this cold Winter with the 

ippes of living near their own Homes, now the Parlia-! 

pj^eat was returned, than of <ihe Golden Chaijns and 

yiedals that had been promised them, by those who 

xrould have promised Mountains rather than not have 

ptten again*- For, could the People of England ever 

biive once gotten any tolerable freedom of choice, and 

padviced the Armies to Terms of obedience, every Body - 

night see, with half an £yc that these good Old Cause* 

fnen. would soon have been neW'named; and* whoever 

\fa^ heard of Richard's Parliament, cannot but look-upon 

^is asmor^'than a probability. 'Twas now the first of General Monk with 

fanuary, 1659-60; itwas theLord's day too,and it was his his Army begins \m 

doing; when our General ordered his Infantry from Cold^ janiry'^ilXt-^^ 

Bstareaox oyer the Tw§ede ; and the next Day marched his 

Horse likewise^ having sent CoL Knight before, with some 

Troops towards Newcastle* 

It wa§ troublesome to descend the River on Horse- ^ 

biKik; and a superstitious Care was taken that the General 
should not trip^ The Frost was great, and the snow 
gneater ; and 1 do not remember that ever we trod upon 
plain Edrlb from Edenburgh to London. The Air was 
^ this 
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this day so very cltar too, that we could distn^maih 
colours of the Pebbles in the Tweedy, Aough scvi 
Horse ha4 passed before us. 1 beinc: behind the Gem 
Mtertained myself with this waggish thought ; that, 
but the Men of Westminster^ (for thus he comm< 
styled the Parliament to me) know what a loyal S< 
they were likely to have of him, they would never 
suffered him to pass thus quietly ! And of this I had afitar^ 
ward occasion to tell him. 

The 2d of January we came to Wooler ; where At 
General received a kind Letter from the speaker, signi- 
fy ingt indeed, that they were returned to the exercise ci 
their Authority^ but not one word about his marching 
towards them. This increased his Jealousy. 

The 3d of January we came^o a Village, not worth mf 
naming, because here I met with worse quarters than sf | 
Coldstream. land some few more* after we had con- 
sumed our Laiidlord's Fuel, bargained for his emptf 
Vessels for our Chimney ; drank-out his full ones, and, 
without any disturbance to our Brains ; and lodged tint 
Night in the best Room of his House^ which was wilfaiiir 
the Chimney-Mantle. The next Morning our Landlord 
had no reason to complam, though I had, he bem|( 
informed that the General himself had no so good Quar* 
ters the other Night, as his Chaplain had at the Pamm't 
House ; and therefore had a mind to change with VA ^ 
here. But I fairly left him^ for I saw neither Meat, Drinki 
nor Fire^ when I came-in with him; howerer, 1 did my 
duty, or a piece of it, at lea3t, to attend him to his 
^ Chamber i though he was fain to climb some steps of a 

Ladder to come to it, and glad that it was no worse. But 
my Brother* Chaplain straggled out of his Quarters, and 
found Christmas-Pie and Strong Beer, at a Gentleman's 
House, who bade him and his Company the Welcome of 
a Night, but in, the Morning professed more Kindness to 
Lambert than to Monk ; and he was not mistaken in the 
Interest of his Religion. 
He comes to Mor. The 4th. We reached to Morpeth; whither came 
pcth on the 4th of Mr. William Man (Sword-Bearcr of London) with Ad- 

Parliameot. 
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au-Iiament. The General gave him Letters back, 

id for Reasons of Camp^ sent , along with him Mr. " 

umble to the Parliament. The Magistrates of this place ' 

rhether out of civility, or id atone for Lambert's long 

ode with them is no great matter) presented ns with 

rine and Sugar. Our next Stage was Durham, whi-. General Monk and 

er came the High SHeriflf to us. From, hence the Ge- Qu^haS^™^ *^ 

snil sent Sir Joseph Douglas, (whom he had formerly "^ *"* 

>liged) with Letters of moment to Sir Charles .Coot in 

eland. Douglas had long before contracted an intima- * 

' with the General in Scodand, was frequent in his Vi^ts 

him at Dalkeith, where he used (for several days toge- 
icr) to be courteously entertained and Iddged. Tlie trust 
at the General reposed in him, was (it seems) of a great And tendiameisag« 
Id dangerous Quality; for Douglas was to negociate jn irefilrexh^rt 
ith Coot in Ireland, that the various Interests there him to deelare for a 
ight be so managed, as to engage them to . confe* f'^^P^''^^^"^* 
2rate quickly into a Declaradon for a Free Parliament, 
\ the most proper and eflPectual means to redress their 
grievances. Douglas was credited, and the Design took 
Fect^ even a little with the earliest ; for just upon the 
inch of their declaring for a Free Parliament, they were 
armed with the astonishing News of Monk's having 
rbken-down the Gates of London. (The manner .and - 
ason of it I shall not here* andcipate) whereupon the 
onspirators in Ireland against the then Parliament's 
ithority, expostulated with Douglas, as if he had be* 
^yed them . But the next Packet from England assured 
lem, that Monk had likewise declared for a Free Par- 
kment ; and so all was right again. Sir Joseph Doug- 
is is well known at Court, being at this dme, (as I take 
X a Gentleman of the Privy- Chamber. 

In our March afterwards, we made no halt till wc came He next comes to 
> York. Here ^ge stayed fiVe days, one of them being York, and confers 
unday, and Mr. Bowles gave us a good Sermon in the J^^ '^* ^^'^ ^*'^* 
lathedral. This Gentleman was the Lord Fairfax's 
Ihaplain^ Counsellor, and Agitator ; and dealt with the 
leneral about weighty and dangerous Affairs; one night, . . 

bove the rest, keeping him up so very late, that, upoi^ my - 
^tering the Chamber to go to .Prayers, I found hini and 

Bowles 
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Bowles in very private Discourse; and the General qI 
dered me to go-out. for a while, but not to Bed. Sofld 
time after Midnight Bowles went-away ; so that theaoil 
Servants hoped to sleep ; but the General sent for me ij 
to him, and commanded them to' stay without^ as ^ 
fore. He took me close to him, aiyl said ^' what do ; 
think f Mr. Bowles has pressed me very hard to i 
here, and declare for the King; assuring me diat I s 
have greac assistance.*' I started at the boldness of dt 
Proposition, and asked him whether he had made Bowia 
any such Promise. He answered me, ^ No truly, I bafi 
not. or I have not yet;'' For I found him a Uttle perp)eia| 
in his thoughts; Said I myself^ was as much ; but, after i 
little pause, I spake to this eflfect ; *^ that, after the famod| 
Gustavus ( King of Sweedland) was slain in Germany, bl 
Effigies in Wax (with those of his Queen and his Childnefl] 
was carried up and down to be shown for two-pence; tiM 
Spectators bang entertained with the Story of tus life, o^ 
whichlrememl^r this Passage, That^ when thisKing enter; 
ed Germany, he said, Tkat^ if his shirt knew what he i^ 
tended to doj he would tear it from his back, and bum tt 
My Application of this sayingto the General'was designed 
to entreat him to sleep between this and the Walls^of Loi^ 
don; and, when he came "within them, (which I doubted ra 
but he would do very shortly,) then to open his Eyes aoj 
consider what he had to do. This Advice I also backeif 
with such Reasons as I conceived to be most prevalent 

But it was not the General only, that was here sol6^ 
cited upon the King's behalf ; some of his Officers ban| 
also set-upon, and promised great Rewards ; one of whoia 
was represented to have demanded no less than to be iM 
Chancellor. This Sir Edward Hide ( who afterwards held 
that great Office, when the King came-in) told the Gene- 
ral, and the General told it to me. 

The noon before this mighty Intrigue, the Lord Fair* 
fax dined with the General private^ in his Chamber { 
and I was then deputed to be his Host, at his puMi<i 
Table ; where he allowed a Haif-Crown Ordinary ("large 
Commons ! ) for Twenty Men. And tiie General, to re- 
turn the Lord Fairfax's kindness^ Vent one day and dined 
with him at his Gountry-Housej where he and his ReQ*. 

nu6 
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etinue hospitably entertained, and returned the same 
ght; . 

Hither no^ were brought Orders from the Parliament, At York he recei?ct 
r march towards them. The General expected them Cll^flfT^Ll^^h^**" 

«• •«#»«• t* % •!• iiament to marcn 

Metier; and, m requital of their confidence in him, pub« with his army to 
ckly cudgeled an Officer who had traduced him by say- Londoo. 
i^, *^ This Monk will at last bring-in Charles Stewart ;" 
larging his Officers to do the like to those under their 
lommand that should so offend. 
The Parliament were jealous of Fairfaxes late rising for 
iem ; and therefore probably thought this no fit place for 
if onk to lodge his Army in ; from whence I suppose he 
buld not have removed Southward, without Orders; and, 
t might be, would have disputed it, had he been remanded 
(orthwards. But» if he had so far yielded to the Parlia- 
(lent, as (over-ruled by the apprehensions of the Army 
f England, and by the advantages that might have beea 
sQcen of him in Yorkshire, out.weighing all those that he 
ould then reasonably propound to himself) to return 
inom whence he came ; yet his Army could not but have 
^omacbed the disgrace of the jealousy, to be sent«back 
lito Scotland, And this resentment he might have made 
[bod use of ; for there the kingdoms of Scotland and Ire. 
iind would have been entirely at his devotion \ and th^ 
issistance from thence, together with some farther model* 
mg of his Army ( the discontents in England dayly in« 
Teasing too) might have produced some formidable dis« 
nrbancesto the Government, especially now that the Par-^f 
bment could not well trust their own Army {it home. But 
he commg of Orders to march forward, took-away the 
bmbrage of all distrusts. So Auditor Thompson^ from. 
London, found us at York; and, in the remainder of the 
Qenerai's March, was entertained by him as one of his 
Counsellors. 

Here we left behind us Col. Fairfax's Regiment of 
Foot ; and. Major-General Morgan was sent-back to 
^cotlsmd with his two Regiments of Horse and Foot, to 
secure the peace of that Kingdom. From York we made From Vork he 
!U) stay, till we came to Nottingham. hSnT**** toNptting- 

Hhher came Dr. Clargis ; Mr. Gumble being returned 
to us, frpm LoQdpD^ the Stage before^ at Mansfield. 

3 c Now 
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Now the General made a hah to brin^-up the rear d| 
his Army ; and here our Counsellors had leisure to ial 
into debates. Among divers other Projects, a Subscript 
tion was propounded *^ that we should be obedient to till 
Parliament in all things, except the bringing-in of Cbarid 
Stuart/* But this was subtilly opposed, by Arguments il 
the effect following ; '^ That this was the way to fall ind 
the same Error with the English Army; to makeoor 
selves Judges, and consequently Masters of the ParU 
ment's actions : for-whensoever they did any thing M 
disliked us, it was but suggesting that they were dcHdj 
such things as tended to the bringing of him in ; andil 
make ourselves our own Carvers." So this was wavel| 
and the rather, because the Pariiament's Commisao&d 
were to meet us the next Stage, which was Leicesta 
However, the General (to remove all distrust of hiii 
self) yielded that a Letter should be sent in his Name, tj 
his Country-men in the West ; wherein were State.Re4 
sons alledged^ asserting the impossibility of the "' 
return^ and his protestation against it ; for now^ it 
he was informed what hopes these We^em Gentlemen 
conceived of him. 1 

Tiien to Leicester. As we entered the Town of Leicester, we saw tU 
And there ^««™J* Irish Brigade drawn-up by Colonel Redman^ and Coloa^ 
^o^l:^ri^lcoL Bret: whom the Genenil received with great courteA 
fniisioners from the they being his cordial Friends. His Counterfeits, Mr, Son 
Parliament. ^^^ ^j.^ Robinson, the Parliament's CommissiiMiers, wd 

now at hand. From hence, the next nighty we came d 
Harborow, where divers citizens from London waited till 
Generars entrance. They complained of grievances,whidl 
he durst not promise to redress \ for now Scot and Rd 
binson (Councillors of State, and Abjurers of the Kinf^ 
Family ) were his Ears and his Mouth. This was a harl 
task for him to bear; and yet not so hard as it wottU 
have been to most other men ; for he never loved to speak 
much, and cared for none that did. So he answered 
them in a few and wary words, with submission to hisSu* 
fjeriors ; yet, what his words did not promise, his Counts 
liance seemed to do. But these Citizens came full d 
hopes to find a more kind reception: For he had sent 
their City a Letter *out of Scotland, desiring their assist*j 

ancej' 
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Eoe ; however care was taken by others^ that they should 
»t d€?spair of him; and so they returned to London. 
From this place 'till we came to Bamet^ Scot and Ro- 
nbsou would still quarter in the same Inn with the Ge- / ' 

aral ; that they might be present to answer the Addresses 

the Country; of winch the most famous were at 
Dithampton and St. Albans. 

The sum of the Desires both of the City and Coun- 
F» were either a full and free Parliament, or the Resto- 
tion of the Secluded Members of this. And it was ob* 
rved, that the Gentlemen who made these requests had 
)t been Cavaliers (the name by which the Royal Party 
as distinguished) so that they were the less suspected by ^ 

ir Officers, who saw what the Sense of the Country was. 
hose who were present at the making of these Addresses, 
ight have said that Monk was the Jupiter^ and that Scot 
id Robinson jnade one Mercury -, for they only were the 
leakersj and answered all : The General's return con- 
sting in a Nod, a Frown, or the Rubbing of his Fore- " 
sul, if the Speech were long. But at St. Albans, after 
ir Richard Temple had spoke long and well, Scot was 
imed into Mars, and told him ** that he would first take- 
p the Sword, as Old as he was, before the things they 
?tirioned-for, should be granted." 

January the 28th. We came to St. Albans^ which JJ***^j ^^"* ol' 
as our last Stage : And from hence Col. Lidcot (Scot iSg^.""*^ ' 
id Robinson not being consulted) was ^ent to the 
peaker, to desire that the Regiments which attended as 
vuards to the Parliament, might be distributed into 
iountry-Quarters; which was, with some sort of difficulty, 
btained ; Though the Parliament had no reason to be 
iffident of the General ; for his whole Army, with which 
le was to enter the Town^ was somewhat less than that 
art which was to move-out; and hg had left Four Regi 
lAents of his Marching. Army behind him; which were 
^ow a great way off. Besides that the Parliament had 
iresh experience of the restless Spirits of their English 
Soldiers ; and they could not but look-upon their Scotch 
IS men of a different Temper. Neither, indeed, could they 
lo less for these, their Restorers, (who bad taken this long 

S c 2 March, 
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March, to gratifie them) than to take them for their Guaii 
the smallness of their Number not bemg capable of voi 
ing any notable change. And, further, when they were! 
London, they were not to be under the sole Commandi 
Monk, because the Army was Governed by seven Cod 
misdoners ; and Hazleng stomached, that our Genes 
should be called by any other name than Commswm 
Monk. 

^ At St. Albans, besides Addresses made by the Genl 
upon the publidk account, the General was busied i 
receiving numerous Visits; both which were distasted! 
our Honourable Spies (Scot and Robinson) who 
times in Civility, or for dispatch of their own bu 
would withdraw. But their Apartment was only & 
tingaished.from the General's by a Wainscot-DoorJ 
which either they found, or made, a hole to hear andd 
lliis the General took notice of^ and complained of ki 
Riiffb P«tertpreacb* ^^ i ^^^h a sort, of scofnful Indignation. ^ ^ 

ct 8 remarkable ter- But here we spent one day^traordinary at the Churdj 
MonffitSuS *^ Famous Hugh Peters, Mr. Lee of Hatfield, andd 
mi^a ftit-dajf Feb. ther, .carrying-on the Work of the Day, which was a Far 
ly 1690 6o. j)ay. Peters super-erogated, and prayed a long Prayc ' 

the General's Quarters too at Night. As for his Sera 
he managed it with some Dexterity ^t the first, alloti 
for the Cantings of his Expresdons. His Text was P» 
107. V. 7. He led themjorth by the right way, that t 
fnighi go to the City where thy dwelt. With his Fin| 
on the cushion he measured the right way from the B 
Sea through the Wilderness to Canaan ; told us it ^ 
not Forty days March^ but God led Israel Forty y«( 
through the Wilderness, before they came thither ; ^ 
this was still the Lord's right way, who had led his Peon 
irinkledom cum cranhledom. Aiid he particularly (ra 
' cended into the lives of the Patriarchs ; how they Jod 

neyM up and down, though there were promises of bl^siil 
and rest to thenu Then he reviewed our civil Wstfi 
our intervals of peace, and fresh distractions, and hop 
of rest; but, though the Lord's people (he said) iret 
not yet come to the City of Habitation, he was still leii 
ing them on in the right way, how dark soever hi^ (fi 
^Qsatigns might appear to us, Before he CQnclude(l> A 
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maed to me to preach his own Funeral Sermon^ I look- 
l^-upon my self to be on the left side of the Cloud. 
lus my little remarks of him, an4 his Fast^ were at an 
d. 

But it was, in those days, observed of an Army-Fast, 
that it commonly proved the fore-runner of some so- 
nn mischief, and rendered their Govemours^ (whose 
ipremacy in Causes E)cclesiastical was not owned by 
Bse kind of Subjects,) jealous of them. For they would 
►t scruple religiously to meet to seek the JLord, without 
e Mandate and Direction of their Masters ; And in 
"Uth they knew so well at what Turning to find him, 
at their Seeking was never in vain/' 

February was now began ; upon the second of which, the The General and hit 
eneral moved with an easy March to Bamet., Here he army march ^?Barw 
jrted with his long guests, Scot and Robinson, and took- "® * • » 
» Quarters only for himself and *his domestick retinue ; 
we were better accommodated. Much business was 
are dispatcht; Orders were distributed for our next day's ' - 
larch into Town, and that our Soldiers should demean 
emselves civilly in their Quarters, and pay' for them ; ^hey are alarmed 
r our Money held-out still. But about midnight, Scot, by a report of amu. 
>eing /righted with a Letter from Westminster, intimating tiny amongst the sol- 
at the Soldiers who yyereto leave their old quarters, d^«» ^° ^'^^'>«- 
ere fadlen into a high Mutiny, and that there was danger 
mt they would joyn with the Prentices, who cryed-up in 
c streets for a Free-Parliament,) passionately desired, or, 
ither, by his Authority required, the General immediately 
> be?Lt his drums and march. The very posture of Scot's 
>ming4n to us with his Night-Gown, Cap, and Slippers, 
light have made us believe that the danger was eminent, 
iut the General calmly ansvver'd him, / will undertake^ 
n this Niglif ^Disturbance, (says he^ and be early enough 
I the Morning to prevent any mischief. However, he 
ielded that a Messenger should be sent to see and report 
hat the matter was. There had been an Uproar indeed: 
lit it was soon quasht, and the Soldiers were leaving the 
'own as the Messenger ehter'd it. But the motion for 
jch a hasty March^ was looked-upon as an Artifice of 
cot*«> so to mingle the Soldiers of both Armies, that they 
light be the i^ss at the General's Devotion. 

' 3 c » Th^ 
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The next day, before we came to Highgate, the 
neral drew up his Forces, which consisted of Four Re 
ments of Foot, and Three of Horse ; thdr Number bd 
5800, allowing 1000 to each Regiment of Foot ; 
'600 to each Regiment of Horse, besides Officers, 
entered the Town at Gray's Inn-lane ; and, the 
ringing as we passed along, stopped at the Rolls, beft 
the Speaker's door ; who was not yet returned from 
House } but we met him in the Strand^ at the opening' 
the Street* The General alighted, and complemeni 
(after his Soldier's fashion) this our Representative 
Sovereignty, for the Mace was in the Coach ; and so 
came to Whitehall. The General's apartment there \ 
4he Prince's lodgings, and his servants were all sui 
Here our Butler, Sir Ralph Mort, (who at Holyrood-hoq 
in Scotland, had promised to give a bottle of wine 
Whitehall on Candlemas-day) was now mindful of 
promise, and his Prophesie, and presented me with oni 
and this was but the day after it. This was a merry felloe 
who^ withaTable-knife, had been mock-Knighted into 
name by the late King at Oxford, (being at Suppe 
upon his relating the dsmgers he had escaped^ in bringii 
intelligence from Newarke. We had more of this Sufl 
in our Family, who had served in the Wars for Chart 
the First. Here we rested on Saturday and Sunds 
which are the Jewish and Christian Sabbaths: for we w€ 
come into a new World, and would fain please AH. 

But on Sunday the General was disturbed by a secret 
Information^ which was this. A Son of Secretary Scot*s, 
who lodged in one Mr. Sturdy 's house in' Russel -street, 
had, it seems, so great a confidence in his Landlordi 
(though a Romanist,) that, upon discourse, h^ revealed a 
great secret to him j viz. "that not only Monk's power 
for commanding the Army should be taken from him, in 
a few daySj but that he should be sent to the Tower^ ani 
questioned for his Life ; and that it was not doubted but 
that such things would be proved against him as wouU 
take-off his Head from his broad shoulders." Sturdy, very 
early in the Morning, came to Captain Morrice, (aa 
honest Cavalier of his acquaintance in the City,) and re« 
vealed to him the Discourse of Scot's Son. Whereupoi 
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(lorrice forthwith carries this Sturdy to Mr. Kendall ancl 
/Ii% James Muddiford, who were related to the General, 
nd they bring him with them to Whitehall. The Ge- 
L^rai gave so much credit to this Relation, that Sturdy,* 
or some time afterward, rode in the Life-guard. Thus 
nuch Captain Morrice, well known in the City, can 
Lvoucb.' 

On Monday, the General saw the face of his Masteris rte attends the t>ai^ 
n the House, received solemn Thanks from them by feXilkt Kr 
lieir Speaker, and returned his to them j but, because he services. 
took upon him to mind them of some things which he 
fudged were for the publick good, it was not well relish- 
ed by some; and, particularly, not by Scot and Robinson; ^ 
^vhore Qected upon him, as if he sought to impose his own 
sense of things upon the House. Yet this was past-over, 
they being content to impute it to his affecdon for their ser^ 
vice, rather than to any distaste he had for their proceed- 
ings. Thus (havmgbeen first nominated one of their 
new-modelled Council of State) he was invited to take And is invited to J>e* 
his place among them. But then every Counsellor of {^e"cauucii^' *^^ 
State was,by order of Parliament, to renounce the title and state."** ^* 
pretences of Charles Stuart, and all the Descendants of the 
lineage of King James ; nay,^ and of all other single per- 
sons who should pretend to the Government of these Na- 
tions : All this was to be done too by the solenmity of 
901 Gath. * . " 

This had been propounded to him before, by those who 
had argued to this eflfect, for the necessity of it. That 
it was high time for them to discriminate their own party^ 
that at last they miffht come to know whom they could 
trust ; it being now round that there had been a great de- 
fection, even among themselves. The General was not 
unprovided of an answer^ and so craves leave to demur; He rcfuscifo take an 
adding that he had not seen any good come of their pro- Sa^IftheiateSnVt 
missory Oathes, those who took them making no scruple to £unily to the crawa^ 
break them. He instanced in the Covenant and Engage- 
ment; and suggested that seven, besides himself^ who 
were nominated to be of the Council of State^ had not yet 
abjured ; besides that he did not know h($w it would re- 
lish with )us Army, who were Yery tender in that point. 
S c 4 An^ 
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And indeed^ ) knew some of them wI)o (though no friend 
to Monarchy, yet) had taken-up a notion that it was not 
lawful to swear against the Providence of God. But^ thai 
they might see that they had no reason to suspect him 
or his army, he desired that they would make trial of hisi 
and their fidelity and obedience to them; and, ifthey foui 
that he either disobeyed, or disputed, their Orders, he wa 
then in their power ; for he brought not an Army witii 
him that was great enough to make them jealous of him 
"having sent-backa great part of his forces into Scotland, afl 
ter he understood that they were established in their poweil 
Hitherto his Actions had not been such as, in the leas 
degree, to make the Parliament or Council of State, dis« 
trustful of him ; nay, they were rather such as ought td 
have produced a good opinion of his'constancy to them, 
not only by his sending a great part of his Army back, 
after they were restored ; but also by contending so eagerly 
for them : For, when a Treaty between both Armies was 
first propounded, and the Articles of it were debated in 
Scotland; it was with great difficulty that he yielded to 
the calling of another Parliament : and, when he did, he 
recommended this his condescension to his Commissio- 
ners, as the great Secret of their Trust, charging them to 
try all ways for an accommodation, before that should be 
discovered ; nay, and broke the Agreement too, as much 
for this reason as any other ; and removed Colonel Wilks 
from his Command, because he had disclosed this Instructi- 
' on unnecessarily; he resolutely adhering to the Parliament 
of the Eleventh of October, and no other. And, indeed^ 
no other could so well have done his business: for this was 
become odious to his People. But fears and jealousies 
are proiestzAons C07iird factum i to which, besidi^ po- 
pular expectations at home, the King's Court abroad 
administered fuel: for adversity will lay hold on a bull- 
rush. 

At this time a Gentleman (whose sufferings were better 
knoiurn to me than I to him) came to me and told me, 
with great secresie, what hopes there were beyond Sea 
of Monk's march ; expressing a desire to gain some from 
me; but' I sent Kim away discontented. The General's 

march 
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n:*Tch withoi^t orders, might (at first) reasonably create 
orTic diffidence ; but it was soon authorized, and counte- 
tanccd by the coming of Orders, and Commissioaers, 
xom what we were obliged to call a Parliament. 

Ic was now the General's business to overcome Scot's 
suspicions of him, as knowing him to be his Enemy, and 
to have plotted his ruin. Scot, in our march, had very 
aften complained of the great malignancy of the City of 
London ; (for which, the coming of it's Commissioner^ 
gave occasion enough) but the General would comfort 
him by hinting that the Parliament needed not to fear any 
danger thence, so long as they had an Army by them^ ^ 
And, it seems, he had promised him to take-down the . 
Stomach of the City, it need required. The necessity at 
this time was eminent ; for now the Lord Mayor, Alder- The Corporation of 
men, and Common-Council-men of London by a pub- declares ^^^tth« 
lick Vote, declared " that they would pay no more Taxes autijor!(yS\hc Par- 
and Contributions, till the Parliament was filled-up with iiamentiolcvytaxii 
equal Representatives of the People/' Before this^-only a ^" ^ ^ peopJcx 
few popular tumults gave the Government a disturbance; 
but now the Authority of the whole City rebelled against . ^ 

the Men of Westminster. And 1 may safely say, that the 
Citizens the rather made choice of this time, because the 
Genenil (only with his Scotch Army) was ia their Suburbs, 
and at Westminster ; of whom they had entertained good ^^ j^ 
hopes, from the time that divers Citizens of good note had 
given the General visits at St* Albans and Bamet. They 
knew too, that many of the OiEcers had reladons and ^ 

Friends among them; nor did any Citizens return fromi 
us with the ill news of despair ; nay, some of them used 
to carry more hopes back than diey tutd reason for ; their 
afiection for their Country supplying the deficiency of 
promises from u& Thus most of them bbped well, and 
none would despair of Monk and his Army. 

On Tuesday night the General was detained at the 
Council of State dll past two in the Morning ; which (he 
being np Member as yet, because no Abjurer) created 
some suspicions in bis Friends and Servants^ as if the Coun- 
cil meant not well towards him ; and by some it was whis- 
pered as if it was designed that he should^be sent to the 
Tower. Now» to speak the Truth, the Council might 

(without 
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(without reproach of jealousie upon their wisdom) hare 
N. B. suspected that the City would not have thus boldly remon- 

strated, had not Monk given them some secret encourage- 
ment. 

But his Superlative foresight of things defeated the 
Bj the Older of (he City, the Council of State, and his Friend^, and all. For 
^ottucii of Slate, he accepted of orders, and the next day executed them: 
kU?J^y puhL*wn He went into the City, and, after he had placed his main 
the gaiet of London, Guards for his own Security, he dktribut^ the remainder 
Feb. 9» 1059-aok ^f j^jg smz\\ Army to their several posts, charged them 
to pull-down the City-gates; break their Port-cuUices, 
and pluck'Up their Posts and Chains i himself, in the 
mean time sending.for and imprisoning the most daring 
and disaffected Members of the Common- Council, pur- 
suant to his Orders. 

It is God's prerogative to change times and seasons, and 
to set*up and pulUdown Kings and Governments. And 
this was the real &tal crisb that so soon changed the face 
Hii trmj li ditgutt- of things, and made the Revolution so swift. For never 
Jfojld!"**^*"' did Soldiers with so much regret obey their General; 
obeyed indeed he was^ but with scorn to them who com- 
manded their Commander. It was a pretty medley of 
passion, when I saw them both merry and angry at this 
odious drudgery : and a lively pen, that had observed and 
could express their humours, might have made a play of 
k. This was the carriage of the ordinary Soldiery ; but 
out Officers of note ran wholly into discontent, and of- 
fered-up their Commissions to the General. But he was 
dark, and chewed his Tobacco ; and I took notice that 
he was more angry at the spies that were about him (as 
Colonel A hired and others) than at the work he was 
doing. Hither came his amazed friends^ and durst not 
say a word to him. But I was not only amazed, but in- 
wardly repented of what I had said to him at York : (ima- 
gining that my words^ then^ were not only for his safety, 
but for his honour) not io have the game taken out of 
his hands^ 

But no accident of War^ (no> not if we had engaged 
into blood against Lambert) could have more fully assured 
his Army unto him ; /or now the Parliament was detesta- 
ble even to us^ their Restorers. That this was his own 

contrivance ' 
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contrivance (and, if so, a Master Piece of cunning) I have 
tbese Inducements^ to believe. Scot solemnly told Col, 
^Wetham^ that Monk offered himself to . him to do this 
odious action, and that the Council of State would not 
iiave put him upon it, had it not been for him, Scot, who 
had assured them that Monk would undertake it. Thus^ 
much Scot alledged for himself to Wetham, who charged \ 
the Change of the Government upon this Miscarriage ; 
Scot had little reason to dissemble (you may be sure) when 
he saw his day was lost, and his life too ; for he sat upon 
his Sovereign's. That Scot thus excused himself to We- 
tham, I will name my Voucher; viz* Dr. Barrow (the 
Judge-Advocate of his Majesty's Army and Guards) a 
Oentleman who well deserved of the General for his pru- 
dence and integrity ; for he was highly serviceable to him 
from his first declaring against the Army, and so continued. 
Nay^ I soon after modestly asked the General how he was 
engaged to undertake this detestable piece of service ; he 
merrily answered me. This was a Trick you knew not of; 
and I do assure you that I could not have done my Busu 
ness so soon without it, and possibly not at alL / 

So I confessed that his Wisdom oUt-witted my expec- 
tations ; for I thought he would at first have lodged his 
Colours within the Walls of London : yet true it is that 
it was eafsy for him to foresee that the City, upon his 
coming to Town, would run into discontents ; for they 
looked upon him as a Lover of his Country's Freedom, 
and therefore judged that he would not endeavour to up- 
hold a power that was not only usurped, but contemptible 
and ridiculous ; they taking it in a great disdain, that a 
bare Remnant of a House of Commons legally dissolved, 
should give Laws to their Fellow-Subjects; supporting 
themselves by an Army, the great Officers of which put 
them in and out, and out and in^ at their pleasure. I 
knew too, that he would lay hold of the first advantages 
against the Men of Westminster;, and advantages, besides 
this, could not but be offered. For they longed to fall 
upon the sequestration of all those Gentlemen who had 
' been in Booth's Conspiracy. Now the General could 
not in honour see them perish, because himself was con- 
cerned 
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temed m it : ndther was he without his suspidoiis thlt 
some could prove it against him; beddes, that his.pawer 
was not long-lived, and he must have soon found it sc^ 
were it but from his Fellow-Commissioners for governing 
the Army, whose Interests were bound-up with that ol 
the Parliament. 

On Friday, February ICth, the General returned from , 
the City to Whitehall, and his Scotdsh Army to thdr 
quarters in the Suburbs, and. Westminster. Tiiis some 
Members of the Council of State signified they were dis. 
pleased*at| saying, that his return was without their or* 
ders* And in truth it was against them : for he was to 
stay there dll further Order, and they had more work for 
him there. Thus would the Parliament have rewarded 
this City, for their assistance against the late King ! 

At this dme the Anabaptists and such-like Sectaries in 
and about the City (who were afraid of Peace and a Na* 
tional Interest) took heart at the puUing-down of the City 
Gates, and fell to remonstrating to the Parliament, that 
none were fit to bear any 0$ce,^ civil or military^ that 
would not abjure Charles Stewart, and his Title and Fa- 
:mily» This was understood to have been the artifice of 
some Abjurers in the Council of State, to win-over asdst- 
'ance to their narrow and alifiost^espised Party. And 
could they have gained the point of encouraging Pedd- 
oners of this nature; I doubt not to say but that the 
'Coundi of State would have given a lift to the Parliament 
itself, as Traitors to their Trust, because they were, such 
squeamish rebels, as not to abjure the heirs of the Crown. 
' By this means to have engrossed the Sovereignty to them- 
selves, would have been no bard matter, bad but Monk 
been their iiiend in reality, as in appearance he was thdlr 
Servant, and the £xecuuoner of their odious Orders. 

These Sectaries most grossly flattered the Parliament 
Jn their Petition, and renowned them for their glorious 
actions ; tho' these were the very Inen, who, but a few 
weeks before, had been of another temper, being Lam* 
bert's confidents, and the Parliament's enemies. It wa9 
fiirther observed by us, in this little time we had been 
in TowAa that the Parliament began to encourage those 

who 
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larlio had appeared in the English army against thenie 
X^vidlow sat in the house, though he had been accused; 
of Treason by the Irish Officers : and it was said that 
some of the house kept Correspondence with Lambert 
Iiimself. This our Officers looked-upon as done in dif- 
fidence of them and their General, who had been their 
restorers, and had approved themselves their faithful 
Servants in the day of Trial. Soldiers are not ordinarily 
That crafty kind of men that can dissemble injuries: and 
some of them were so just to their Country, as not ta 
think it worth their jpzy to uphold only a few men in aa , 

arbitrary Tyranny, contrary to the Sense of the whole 
Nation. Of this sort the boldest came to the General^ 
dutifully and freely to represent to him the State of 
things, and that some speedy remedy was of necessity tq 
be thought-upon and applyed. The General was too 
•wise tp lose this advantage : but, however, seemed tQ 
require time to deliberate on it. But they earnestly re- 
plyed, that, if something was not forthwith done, to bear 
their witness against such proceedings, he would soon be 
lost, and they with him ; but he in the first place, becausQ 
he had now more enemies in the Council of State, and 
Parliament too, than he dreamt-of i for, tho* he had 
e:ipecuted his Orders against the City, and thereby ren- 
dered himself odious' to the free-born people : yet the 
manner of doing it was such, as made him suspected tq 
his Task-masters. 

The General yielded at length to their fears and Genecai Monk aa4 
Coimsels, and the rather, for that he was assured of the bold Lef" **'f** 
Tower of London, the Lieutenant of it (CoL MOrley) vke to fue pirjmf ^ 
having before offered it to him. This the noble Colonel ^^^jj^:^^^-^^* 
had done in the City, (pitying the consternation of its "^ ^ 
Citizens) when he saw what work was doing, what in-v 
fluence i^ would have upon the Country. In. all secresy 
^ therefore it was debated and soon agreed-upon, that a 
Letter should be senf to the Parliament the day follQ\v^ 
t0g ; and, late at night Or^ders were issued that our Offi- 
cers (the more principal of them) should meet early at the 
General's lodgings the next morning : to whom the occa- 
sion of the convening them was expounded by our Secreta-^ 
rios of thq xiight, wh9 bad setup, and penned the Letter 
! to 
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to the Parliament. Their assent to it was desured, ihm 
General being present : be subscribed it first, and they 
in their Order set their hands tOx it. The tenor of thvif 
Letter was very peremptory, viz. That by the Friday^ 
following they should send-forth writs Jo fill-up all the 
vacant placeg in the House : and, when that was don^^ 
fix a determinate time to their own sitting, and give place 
to another Parliament. 

This now was a state of War between the Scottish 
Army and the Parliament. Heretofore when Cromweli 
and Lambert turned these few Members of the House 
of Commons out of their place at Westminster, they 
did but respite the exercise of th&x power ; and it was 
their good chance to return again to it : for their Ser-i 
vants, who so usurped upon them, drove on the same^ 
interest still with themselves, and ruled by the force 
of an Army, which protected the Lives and Fortunes of 
these Parliament-men. Now, all of them being equally^ 
guilty, they were never questioned for what they had 
done, but enjoyed the Peace and Liberty of Subjects, evea 
wheUy by their own Indiscretion^ and the restless Am' 
bition of the great OfHcers of the Army, they lost the 
Sovereignty. Whereas this Letter now forced them to 
be their own Executioners within their walls of Empire : 
for to fill-up the bouse with new-elected Members out of 
the Country, at a time when every village was so exaspe- 
rated against them, in plain English amounted to no less. 
For they wer^ sure to be out-voted, and consequendy 
liable to be questioned. 
SfAra ^^db«* ^^^ General sent this Letter to the House by two 
a^ain'into the City Colonels (Clobcry and Lydcot) and not staying for an 
of London, and ii Answer to it, puts himself at the head of hi? Army, 
S^rFeb! 11, marcheth into Finsbury Fields, and from thence sends 
1059-60* to the Lord-Mayor of London, desiring that quarters 

might presently be set-out for his men within the City. 
Our Qu^^^^^"^^^^'^ ^^^ ^^ Orders to indmate ^e 
breach that was made between our Army and the Parlia- 
ment : and so they found the Lord-Mayor of London 
somewhat astonished at this Message : but he soon after 
understood the end of his coaling ;. {otsQaxe of the Ci- 
tiz^s were earlier informed of it. As soon a$ the Ge- 
neral 
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ncral left Whitehall, I went into the City ; and, not 

knowing where he would quarter that night, I came to the 

Three Tuns Tavern before Guildhall, where the General 

had quartered two nights before. I entered the Tavern 

with a servant and a portmanteau, and asked for a room ; 

which I had scarce got into, but wine followed me as a ^ 

present from some Citizens^ desiring leave to drink their 

r.oming*s draught witii me. I accepted of the civility. 

butt in requital of their wine and company,, was asked 

what news ? and what might be the meaning of my so 

returning hither. I freely told them that we were not 

now the same men that we were two days ago ; and 

that this they should find, Qre night, to the full satisfac* 

tion of the injuries done them. The good men were 

transported with joy ; and most of them left me and their 

wine and all, to run and communicate this hopelul news, 

A Citizen of good quality ( Mr. William Stanly) stayed 
longer; and invited me to his house to dinner, and most 
courteously lodged me there, during the General's stay 
in the City ; for it happened not to be far from his quar- 
ters. This I mention out of a grateful remembrance of his 
hosf)itality. - 

The General came late into the City, and his army later^ 
staying for the Lord Mayor's return to his messengers for 'pi^gCj^j^cns^fLofi^- 
quartering his men. When they entered, they were wcl- don are ovejjoyed at 
corned as the Restorers of their Country's freedom. Bells, w\^l^*°se '« 

- ^ . - , , / ' Mohk 8 conduct. 

bonfires, wme, and several largesses of money among our Saturday Feb, lu 

Soldiers, being the attestations of the Citizens joy. This 1669-^ 

was Saturday, February 11th, renowned for the night of 

burning the Ramp (for thus the young men, who were 

haters of this long-usurped power, called the Parliament): 

Butchers had quirk trading for their Rumps, and many 

Cooks lost their Fees. 

The Parliament closely debated upon the Letter sent 
them^ and, wisely dissembling the insolency of Monk and 
his Officers, in prescribing rules to ihem, gave them thanks 
for their joynt care, with them, of the Commonwealth, 
assuring them over and above, that they were considering 
of Qualifications for the next Parliament. With this 
message came Scot and Robinson, with some others, that 
evening into the City to the General ; adding that his 

return 
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return to 'Whitehall was required by the Council of Stan 
(it being for their safety) and that, if he and his Arm 
kept their old quarters, they would be better satisfied wil 
their proceeding (being near them) ; but, if his Ana 
continued in the City, they were afraid (they said) that 
would be debauched from its obedience to the Parliameiil 
they looking upon the Citizen^ as enemies to the GoveitKi 
ment. The General gave them no other reply, but th:<^ 
Jf the PartiamerU wiU do as they are desired in my Letti 
theyneed not fear but all things will go rcelL 

The noise of Scot and Robinson's coming to thfe 
ral so alarmed the Prentices in the streets, that they w( 
searched-for as strictly as were the Spies that ca'me t6^ 
Jericho, The General was tiow at the Buirshead Tavaii^ 
in Cheapside. The streets were thronged ; Mr. Gumbl'^ 
And I were in a coach, that was becalmed in a crowi 
coming from Guildhall, where the General had been 
expound the end of his coming. Now the Pren^tices wen^ 
it seems, from coach to coach in quest of Scot and Robin*, 
son; and when they looked into ours, they cried out, Heri^ 
they are. Plenty of dirt was brought against us in shoveb^ 
from the kennel, we defending ourselves with the cur- 
tains of the coach as well as we could, till the mistake wa$^ 
over; which it soon was, by the means of our Officers. But 
t^e young mens' fiiry was much longen-liv'd ; for, in roas^! 
ing the Rump, it was scarce cool till Sunday morning. 
There \^as now a report that the Parliament had taken* 

' away the General's Cominissbn ; and there was some" 
thing of truth in it too ; for, upon the Letter sent them» 
which so much threatened their very being, they called 
for he names of their Commissioners for governing their 
army, retrenched two of them, and constituted only 
five (of which Monk was one), and of which number 
three were to be a Quorum. But, it being unhappily 
moved whether Monk should be of it, it was carried in 
the negative : So, though his Commission was not for- 

- mally voted from him, (for that they dprst not do), yet 
virtually it was, and Monk and Morley were' left to stem 
the tide against Hazelrigg, Alured, and Walton. 

The General that night removed from Chcapsidc, aftcf 
'he had disposed bi^ men into quarters^ and takes-up hi$ 

QWE! 
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own at the Glasshouse, where there was one large Toom ' 
set apart for him to receive the grateful visits of the 
Citizens, who had already forgot their yesterday's inju- 
ries; and having, long before this, repented that their. 
Treasure and their Arms had been successfully employed* 
against their Prince and their Country, they now promised 
them to Monk, hoping for a better issue of both; and in 
this he did not deceive them. 

The Council of State still dissembled the affronts put 
upon them by their late ,Vassal, and invited him afresh to 
take his place among them, urging that the necessity of 
the Commonwealth required his presence there, and em- 
ployed- such men as were thought to have influence upon 
him. 

This startled his friends about him, and the City too, as 
if he intended to hearken to these Counsels, and to desert 
them. This was only the effect of his native cunning, that 
8o the men of Whitehall might not wholly despair of him; 
for he gained time by it, he being to fix his Army for his 
new designs, which in one day could not be brought to part 
with its principles and prejudices. Nay, he was so provi- 
deqt amidst the throng of Business and visits, that he took 
care that the Saturday's-Post should carry no other news 
of that day to the several parts of the army distributed in 
the country, than what was dictated by his own order. 

So Monk intimated-back to the Council of State, that 
they were the cause of his ( and of divers others who were ^ 
chosen to be of that number ) not sitting among them i for 
he was resolved not to take the Oath of yiljuration. 

Neither was this all the advantage that he had against 
them. For they had now distributed several thousands of 
Arms out of their stores to those who, by their factious 
Principles, were known to be enemies to their, or any. Go- 
vernment. Those arms, he desired, might be recalled, in 
regard that they gave offence to his Army, and to all 
sober men. 

* The Parliament and Council of State, upon the first 
revolt of Monk, and his retiring to the City with his Army, 
easily saw what they were to trust-to ; however, they still 
courted his return. But, not trusting to the charms of 
words to allure him, they distributed those arm^i to Ana- 

5 D baptists 
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baptisu and Tifth-Monarchy-meni and employed Agi(a» 
tors in thar Army (now, by Monk's successful artifice, 
dispersed in Country-Quarters) to whiqper his Treason 
against the Parliament, and to give-out openl^^ that 
Charles Stuart was likely to come-in. 

Sir Ardiur Hazelrigg was taxed, by the General, as 
the Promoter of this iU Office. But he had not the cou« 
rage to own it, or (though as good a General as himself,) 
to rendezTous his ComitryArmy against Monk's in the 
City. But it was Gad's time. 

For now the Secluded Members of 1648 (who in the 
House of Commons had refused to serve the Army's de- 
sign of the total subversion of Monarchy in the Royal 
Line) b^gan to appear; and that not without some secret 
encouragement neither. The General had before moved 
it, by some of his confidents; and he looked-upon it as 
the easiest and safest change he could make on the sud- 
den* and the most consistent with his Declaration from 
Scodand. 

These Gendemen, (the General now being at DraperV 

Hall) insist upon their Re-admission, but with a degree of 

jnodesty and prudence becoming their condition; for they 

were then much opposed by the Zealots of Oli^irchy, who 

loved their Room better than their Company. These 

urged Monk's Declaradon, when he first appeared for 

them against the Arrnvj that he Vfzs/ar the Parliament as 

it sat on the Wthof October. The Secluded replyed, 

that their Re-admission was no infringement of it; for 

the same Parliament would sit still; adding further, 

that the Purport of that Declaration was to reduce the 

Military Power in Obedience to the Qvil ; and that they 

had been secluded from the House only by force of the 

Sword; they havine no more forfeited their right of sit^^ 

ting there, than had the other. It was said that^ ia Law, 

neither had any. 

Debttei between the These were the Occurrences of the more publick re- 

•itting Members of mark, for about a week; at the end of which, the Gene« 

PariiaimjDtand the ^al thought it not safe to hold his design any longer ia 

■ecluded Members. r ^i. a • i P • ^il r^ ^ . 

couccfDing the Re- suspeiise ; for the Army, m several parts m the Country, 
admisbioD oi the began to grow mutinous, and some of our Officers to 
^*""* express their fears : wherefore he convened a select num- 

ber of both Pardes to debate upon the affair, several of 

big 
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ik own Officers being present. The sitting Members had 
nothing to alledge (beside their love of power) but their 
own safety, and the Army's^ the conscience of the eodly» 
and the Sale of publick Lands ; all which, they reared, 
would be disturbed by the Introduction of ihe^secludedMem* 
bers: But the latter gave satisfactory answers to all these 
objections, and engaged upon their ParoU (over and above) 
that they would not look upon what had been done Since ^ 
their Seclusion, nor disturb the propriety, or pretences, of 
any; but would amicably sit and act for the good of their ' 
Country, till, by their dissolution^ they njiade way for 
another Parliament. This, now, was so fair a proposition, 
that no Englishman who had any sense of the distractions 
of these Nations, and love to the Commonwealth, could 
any way except against it. Besides that, all their returns 
were managed with such modesty of words and behaviour, 
diat our Officers soon entertaned a very good opinion of 
the Secluded. Nay, and many even of die dtting Mem« 
bera themselves, that were there present, exprest a dis- 
position to give way to their Re-admission; only they 
could not give their Votes for it, but in the House. Thus General Monk and 
ended the (Conference ; and in the close of it, one or two *>*» officers resoWc 
of our Officers (more discerning, or more busie, than the c'lu'JS^Meabcw. 
rest) moved that the Government might be declared to be . 
but a Conunonwealth, and a further security devised for 
the Sale of the Publick Lands. This pinched ; but it was 
anificially shuffled-o£F by suggesting, that the Writs to be 
issued-out for the next Parliament, must necessarily run iti 
the Name and Style of the Keepers of the Liberties of the 
Comrnonweahh of England ; and that the State of Publick 
Lands was already as secure as the Government could 
make it. 

The Men at Westminster understanding that the ^e- 
chided Members were like to keep House with them 
again> began to be very froward upon it, as if they should 
not faav^ Elbow-room enough; yet they durst not remon- 
strate against it, because they coufd not get the crafty 
General (who was now judged capable, with a little help, 
of giving check to the Army) out of his Hole in the City: 
Beside that, the popular cry ran for a fuU and free Par* 
liamcnt. Thi^ Rump in the last week's debate, touching 

3 1) 2 QuaUficatious 
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Qualiiicadons for Members to senre in the en^Uin^ Par« ' 
liament, having also exasperated and incensed the People, 
by voting as if none were fit to serve in that capacity iot 
Ihe future, who had not contracted equal guilt ^rith them- 
' selves. Now, to obviate Monk's design to restore d^e 
secluded Members^ some of them fell to offering at a 
speedy resignation of their own power ; giving-out that» 
within a few days, they would dispatch the qualifications 
before them, for the next Parliament ; for they thought it 
not fit to.resign*up thar auth<»itj to those who woukl 
cut their Throats : But they found it to be too late for 
this Pin to be driven-forward. 

For the General having gained, in appearance at least, 
the consent of his Officers for the re-sitting of the secluded 
Members upon certain conditions^ they, all of them that 
were in and about the town, were sent-for^ and the .Ard^ 
cles of their Rc^admission (which were these following) 
were read to them. 
The Conditioni of 1 . To settle the Command of the 4rmies in the Three 
tdeirRc-adiDistioii. Nations, as might best secure the common Peace and 
Safety of them. 

2. To raise a Tax for the payment of the Arreats of 
the Army and Navy ; and what further Supplies should 
be found necessary for the support of the Forces, and 
government of the Commonwealth. 

8. To issue-forth Writs for a Parliament, to sit at Wiest- 
minster, the 20th of April then next ensuing ; and to 
constitute a Council of State to see this done* 

4* To consent to their own Dissolution, by a time that 
should be limited unto them. ~ 

To which, with cheerfulness, they agreed and sub-* 

scribed ; and before they left the place (in confidence 

that Monk was a true Patriot) promised to make him 

Comniander in Chief, both by Sea and Land. Thus they 

went*away rejoycing, that they should be accounted 

Tlie secluded Mem- worthy to be the Restorers of their Country's freedom* 

^17e:^:ln?tL So on Tuesday, February the 2 1 si, these Gentlemeii 

ment. Feb. «i, met the General at Whitehall j (for to that end oaly he 

1659-60. returned thither) he spoke some few words to them, re* 

minding them chiefly of their promises to him, and 

assuring them that he would not impose any new thing 

' upon 
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upon them ; and he was as good as his word. That 

morning th^ were conducted by Adjutant Miller^ to 

take their former places in the House of Commons; which, 

as soon as they" entered, some of the sitting Members arose 

in a heat, and left the Hou$e : Hazelrig and others, openly 

cried-oot (but too late) that Monk was a tray tor. But ' 

Hazelrig met with no other punishment afterwards, fot 

his treason., than his own native rage and fury. 

Some of the Noble Peers, who had formerly agreed 
with the House of Commons to draw the Sword against 
their King, watched the Re<idmittance of these secluded 
Members, and would have entered their own House; but 
the General, having, before, intimation of their intents, 
commanded Miller to withstand them, in case any such 
attempt should be made. So the surly Soldier obeyed his 
General's orders^ though he was threatened that he did 
he knew not what. Now, because the General owned 
this, one of their Lordships was, afterwards, even with 
him, by labouring to have discovered a Gun-Powder' 
TVeajon at the Cock-Pit. 

The General had now quitted the City, and come to General Monk re. 
Whitehall, where, in the evening, he was informed of that J"*^Iy Z^^*? \*?^ ^^^ 
day's Transactions of the Parliament. He was now his ^ »^e a . 
Excellency, CaptainrGentral of all the Forces of the Com* 
monwealth^ both by Land and Sea\ save only that at Sea^ 
General Montague had equal authority with him. In this 
there was a failure of promise : but he had work enough 
to do at Land } and Ambition was not his aim. 

This day was spent by the General, and his Officers, in 
dgning Copies of Letters to be sent to the Commanders 
of the Armies in Scotland and Ireland, and to several 
Colonels and Commanders of Grarrisons in England i in 
which it was signified that >hey had let-in the secluded 
Members to the House; and they alledged the necessity of 
doing it, to preserve and enlarge the Interest of the Com- 
monwealth; declaring that they were still upon the same 
.bottom of a free State \ and that they would take care 
that what they had purchased at the expence of their 
blood, should not be lost : and that they would effectu* 
ally mediate whh the next Parliament, ( which was to sit in 
April next) that the Publick Sale of Lands should be con* 
firmedi smd representing that without another Parliament^ 
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the Commonwealth could not be established against pretend* 
ers ;— and desiring their dear Brethren and Fcllow-Soidieis 
to have a vigilant eye upon all such as should presume to 
abet the pretences of Charles Stuart, or any other smgle 
person, or authority, whatsoever. Then they were solli- 
dted to send-up some Officer to signifie their concurrence 
with the Lord-General Monk and his Officers ; adding 
further (to cry CUnh in the Close) that no Money coald 
have been had to pay the Arrears of the Army and Navy, 
without the effusion of Blood, unless they had let-in the 
secluded Members. So be it« As for our own Soldier, 
they soon learned that this was the good old Cause still: 
this being the same Parliament that began the War against 
the late King. 

The General went to bed that night, not late, but in 
a very good humour. And indeed he had igood noson 
fox it: for now he had perfected bis own safety, and stood 
no longer in fear of being questioned for interesting hinv 
self in Booth's Conspiracy. I came into his Chamber, 
and understood he was in bed ; so I was about to retire, 
but, his Lady entertaining me with discourse^ he per- 
ceived that I was in the Chamber, and so commanded 
me to his bed side, where I found him satisfied with what 
he had done, and pleasant with me. I told him I came 
(over and above the Duty of my Attendance) to give 
him thanks for his day^s work. He answered me (with 
great courtesy of words), J^o, no ; This is none of your 
Business ; you but dissemble with me ; You come nmof&r 
907newhat else, and I believe 1 knotv for what. 1 hum- 
bly asked him what be could think I came for? Sie-dai^ 
then (^ays he), and Pll tell you. You come for Bisho{^. 
He spake it not so softly, but that his Lady over- heard it, 
and mistook it as my proposal j at which ishc was angry. 
Butthe curtains and the General's Favour skrcen'd me; 
he assuring her, that I had not spoken to him of Bishops. 
So she went off; but he detained me with this serioas 
Discourse upon the Thing, •^ that he thought this could 
never be done ; for not only their Lands arts soldj (says 
he)^ but the Temper of the Nation is ^against them.*' 1 told 
him, that as yet he could not see the Temper of the 
Nation, the Royal Party having judged it prudence not 

to I 
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to appear openly, or make any Addresses. But, since 
he had mentioned it, I entreated him to grant me one 
Request; whkh was, that he would not be drawn to 
engage against them ; and this 1 thought he might safely 
grant me, now, who would not be ensnared to abjure the 
King and the Royal Family. He paused a whilit (as his 
Manner was), and, taking me by the Hand, fVe/Lthen; 
(said he), so much! will promise you, that I will not be^ 
engaged against Bishops. \ thank'd him, and kissed 
his Hand ; adding, that it was best to leave it to God's 
Providence and the next Parliament, when we should be 
able to discern the Temper of the Nation, in reference ♦ 

both to Church and State. 

The Secluded Members, from all Parts of the King- Mr. Morrice takes 
dom, returned to the House of Commons, which was ^^^ ^^^ *" ^'^^}^ 
now open for them, of which number Mr. Morrice of ^ccluded^MemberL 
Devon was oQe. This Gentleman was somewhat allied 
to the General, but more to his Favour, than to his filood ; 
for be had a great opinion of his Frud.nce and Intc- 
grity. He was one that much conversed with Books, 
and had lately written one against the Practice of Inde« 
pendent Teachers; who would admit none, in Paro- 
chial Cures, to the Lord's Supper, but such only as, 
being distinguished by their Separation, were most pecu- 
liarly their own Flock- This had rendered him very 
grateful to the Presbyterians, whose Cause he seemed 
most to serve : for the Ministers of the Chuich of England 
were generally contented with the Exercise of their 
Religion in private Houses; though even these, also, 
were often disturbed by Soldiers, or Constables, who used 
to bale them from their very Communion-'i ables, upon 
the more solemn Festivals of their despised Church, 
rending their Surplices, (where any we re used ,) and tearing 
their Mass-Books (for that ^as the Name by ^hich the 
crafty Statesman, and the more juggling GospcUer> 
taught the undiscerning Muldtude to call the English 
Liturgy) intoPieces. 

The General, firom, and before, the beginning of this 
Enterprize, had pretended to be a Presbyterian, (and \ 

indeed I knew his Godmother, who did her share too) 
wd had not ytt renounced his Faith. But now it most 
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« behoved htm to appear one, and to act his part well in ie$! 
for u was his last : Wherefore Mr. Morrice was receivdi 
inco h's House. This pleased his new Masters at West* 
minster, who were most of them of this Religion; some 
few only^ excepted, who, by beholding the Calamities of 
the Church, and their own Errors, had been converted 

• to H better Esieem of Episccfpacy^ which the Learning 
of Mr. Morrice could not but favour; so that I looked 
upon him to have the good Repute only of a Presby- 
terian. JHim the General retained as his Elbow>Coun- 
seilor, and a State-Blind; concealing his own Sense of 
^Things, and very often speaking contrary to. his owa 
Thoughts, that so he might better understand the Sense 
of others, and take his Measures accordingly. This is a 
sort of cunning which will fail no man, who meets witli 
the pi in arid open-hearted. But, whether this was inhe- 
rent in the (rcnerars Temper, (and consequently a 
natural Wisdom) or acquired by living so many years, 
both in and under Command, among such whose Cause 
and Principle^ he hated, I will not be positive in the 
Determination; but I incline to believe it was the latter. 
This I the rather mention, because it hath been said thai 
Mr. Morrice found him obstinate against the King's 
Restauration. Something to this purpose was once told 
the General, in my hearing, (possibly wth a design to do 
the good man an injury); but I know how he resented it. 
' And, if Mr. Morrice did enteruin any such Opinion, I 
can assure him and others, that he was not th^ only man 
that did so; for after we came, to town, where the General 
received the visits of many worthy men, who loved their 
counh-y, and of whom some were then in authority. 
These Gentlemen took the freedom of speaking^ and 
propounding to him what they thought expedient tor the 
publicH Good. Nor in truth have they been wanting 
to themselves to represent their Doings to advantage, 
which 'tis fit to suppose were great and real, because 
the rewards of them were such; nor ought any to 
envy them, because their assistance was seasonable, they 
concurring with the General for the Redeniptioa of their 
-Country's Freedom. But yet I do not believe that they 
added any great weight to has honourable Resigns ^ for I 
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will ask no leave to assume to myself this honour, that I 
knew his Loyalty to his Prince to be the most firm, when 
the time to shew it was most hazardous : and I am well . 
acquainted with the scornful Smiles and Words he used 
to give of such Bravado*pretaiders^ as sought to lessen 
his merit. . 

And now the Ministers of the Presbyterian Pcreua- xheviewiandhoijct 

sion daily frequmted St. James's ; they were in a of ihc Presbyterian* 

hopeful expectation that all those Sects who had sup- ^g^S,"^^* ^*^*^^ 

planted them, would, with little difficulty, be put under 

their feet ; that themselves alone ^ould inherit the Bless* 

ing ; the Church of England at that time being below 

their fear( for Monk was the Defender of their Faith, and 

had wrested the Sword out of the Army's ( thar Enemies) 

hands. And indeed, he was their zealous Votary; for 

one Lord's-day, he and his Lady went and communicated 

at Mr. Calamy's Church, who afterward so far prevailed 

with him^ that none were to preach before him, but such 

only as he recommended. I, not knowing that he had so 

for yielded to Calamy, consented that Dr. Piersbn (llie 

now Right Reverend and learned Bishop of Chester) 

should preach for me on a Sunday morning. He came 

early to my chamber; but, as we were ready to go td ' 

Church, we found two IVIinisters (sent from Mn Calamy) 

come to do the Work of the Day among us ; but their 

Faces and Habits were strangely disguised with mud and 

dirt; for their Coach had overthrown them, by the P^rk- 

wall, behind the Pell-mell. I took what care I could ta 

render them fit to appear, and desired that but one of 

them would preach that day/ and the other should the 

next I Mr. Pierson being present, whom they knew. This • ' 

would not satisfy them; nor could I prevail with the Ge* 

neral to have him preach, though I got Mr. Morrice to be 

my Advocate, who kindly represented the Learning and 

peaceable temper of Mr. Pierson. To this I might add a 

Fast kept at St. Paul's, where Dr. Gauden preached; bis 

very Text pointing at more than the Return of the Secluded 

Members. It was Jer. 6. 14. They have healed also the 

hurt of the Daughter of my People slightly; sayings Peace^ 

Peac€j when there is no Peace. This Doctor had, before, 

bewailed the lamentable state of the Church -of England, 

in 
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in a printed Folio ; being an elegant Preacher, and dyiH 

afterwards Biahop of Ezon. So much for the Affairs <i 

the Church, % 

Tbe Parltametit ap- But the Civil and Military Affairs were upon the whed 

Su^sJJJfcT ^^^ ^^ motion ; for the Parliament constituted a new Coondl 

of State, took off the Engagement that was upon the fila 

against the King and House of Lords, and haul been inw 

posed on the Subject, jfnno 1648, when the Army (2im 

ter the Murder of Charles the First) had set-up the re<i 

mamder of the House of Commons for a Free State ; bui^ 

the solemn League and Covenant, (which was for Mo* 

narchy^ in some sense, but, in all. against Prelacy) hung 

ttill on the Walls of the House of Commons, \nth the 

Names of the Renowned Subscribers $ being 1^ to the 

censure of the next Parliament. 

The General kept a vigilant eve upon his Enemy the 
Army; set new Colonels at the bead of most Regiments, 
and removed their inferior Officers, as they were repre- 
sented to be either-troublesome, or disaffected. But the 
Parliament eased him of much trouble^ by settling the 
. MiUtia, in which neither Independent, Anabaptist, Fiftb«r 
Monarchy-man, or Quaker^ were allowed any sort of 
Command ; a Cavalier being now become a less odious 
name. Thus were things carried all over the Kingdom, 
and a fair prospect given of the King's return, all tb^ 
ambitious Officers of the Marching Army being laid^ 
aside. 

Colonel Overton, the Governor of Hull, whose ambi- 

tion was equal with theirs, thought this a fit time to a(H 

pear, and draw*over the Malcontents of the Army (which 

every day increased in number) to his party. His Gar- 

- rison was such, and so placed, as to render his design 

tracticable ; and his hatred to the General was known to 
e most implacable. For about two years before^ when 
Monk commanded in Chief in Scotland, and Overton a$ 
' Major-General of the Foot, next under him, ( Cromwel, 

then being Protector ) he had drawn several Officers (Zea* 
lots for a Commonwealth) into a Conspiracy against him« 
New-year's Day in the Morning, was the time agreed upcm 
to surprizi Monk at Dalkeith ; and the attempt was sot 
thought easy only, but certain. So the Question waa 
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moved, what they should do with him, when they had 
him? The most desperate (Syndercomb was in the 
Conspiracy) were for killing him upon the place. But An toecdotecoo- 
one of the Godly b'^dgmg that it would be a scandal to b^*/vfwSto, 
them to kill a man in cold blood, when be was in their that does honour to 
power); openly protested that he would discover the Plot, ^^^^^^* 
if they proceeded upon that Resoludon. Whereupon 
the Conspirators broke-up the Meeting for that dme. 
Now, because this interposition of Conscience saved the 
General's Life, and prob!ably some of his Servants also ; 
I will gratefully mention the man : It was Mr. Oates, then 
a Chaplain of note among those Conspirators, and after- 
wards' beneficed in a small Living in the Diocese of Chi- 
chester. May those who have it in their power, an^ who 
are grateful to the 'Memory of the Duke of Albemarle, 
be disposed to give him a better ! 

'Overton from Hull, (a place fatal to the old King) ColopelOverton, 
sent-forth his Emissaries to insinuate the appearance of f^?U^[he^(^JJl, 
Monarchical Government (for some men only hate Kings of the army to insttt 
because they are not Kings themselves) and to tell the ^" thecontinuanc© 
Soldierv that the formerly-abandoned Interest of Charles vcrnmcnt. ^*^*^ 
Stuart did now seem to shme again in the face of the pub* 
fickTransacdons, conjuring the Brethren inthe Army, <who 
remained faithful to the True Cause) to signify their con- 
currence with him. Several Copies of his Letters were 
dispersed in the North, and one of them was sent to the 
General by Colonel Fairfax, (Govemour of York) where 
the General had many True Friends (beside him) that 
were acdve to suppress all such practices ; as Colonel Be* 
thel. Smith, and others. 

The General did not onlv use his own Authority, to 
command Overton out of Hull, but recommended the 
matter to the Council of State also ; who sent thither 
Colonel Alured, and Major Smith. The first prevari* Butii remoreafr 
cated in his Trust, and went privately to the Governor, the Korernmentof'* 
staying late with hiipi at night. Bat Smith getting Intel- ^^^ 
%ence of this, with Sums of Money borrowed in the 
Town, (being he was well known there) forthwith bought. 
off the Soldiers, at the Parade, to their obedience to the 
Parliament. So that Overton was forced to obey the 
General s Orders, amd came*up to Town » though he 

soon 
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V 

soon became so far reconciled to Monarchical Interest^ 
(his own expression) that he declared for King Jcsii& 
But his Soldiers rather followed Smith's Money, And 
the Parliament knowing what Money would do with such 
J5eople. voted no less a Tax upon England and Wales, 
for six Months togerher, than an hundred thousand 
pound's per mensem. Now though they did not follow 
the Examples given of extending their Assessments upon 
iScotland and Ireland, yet the General's care reach%d even 
these also. In Scotland he had not forgot his Trusty 
Friend Major-Gcneral Morgan; by a more authoritative 
Commission constituting him to command there, and 
sending him more strength. 

In Ireland so many persons of eminent quality appeared 
for him, that he apprehended no danger thence, eitha' 
of a prcfxent disturbance, or of playing an after-game 
distinct fnim themselves. Though this in Scotland 
they might have done, had not Morgan been tnietd 
Monk. . But at home, though he had made a very large 
reformation in the Army; yet bethought not his lime 
ripe enough, its yet, for the displacing of some, who now 
gave him trouble. 

All the Officers of the Army, who kept their Conunis- 
sions, had under their hands signed their concurrence for 
introdqcing the secluded Members,- and owiied the ne- 
cessity of it ; but still they would understand their obe« 
dience to the Parliament, to extend no further, than as 
they were bottomed upon a Free State. For this was the 
Phrase of the Letter which Monk and his Officers bad 
sent to them; which intimated their readiness to take care 
that this great object should not be lost. But now they 
Were not satisified of the good intentions of the ParSamfent 
touching this mode of Government ; nor much better of ' 
the Generals intentions concerning it, who had refused- 
the offer (that had been made him by theParIiament)of the 
,^ Honour and Manor of Hampton-Court ; which was the^ 
only portion of Crown-Lands that was'yet unsold, and' 
which had been possessed by Cromwell, when he assumed \ 
the Title of Protector. For the old, sitting. Members of the 
Parliament had craftily proposed the giving this noble 
mansion to the General, as a reward for his great services r 

and 
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in'd the secluded Members had agreed to the proposal,' 

hnking that they could not fairly withstand the motion 

>f rewarding him. But the General, upon his rerusing 

he Donation of these Lands, as being a House' too great 

or him, was recompensed with a gift of twenty thousand 

Pounds. Yet this Non-acceptance rendered him stili 

nore suspected. Now these Officers, when they saw 

:he General had refused these Crown-Lands, and even MtnyofthcOfficen 

:he dignity of the Crown itself, when offered by ^ome who of General Moi»k*i 

l>est understood their own safety ; comtnned intp dange- gufc^^r^^'^^^/^*^^ 

rous resolutions, and contrived a Paper to be universally tion in favou/of «^ 

subscribed (presenting it to the General for his subscrip- Commonwealth go^ 

tion in the first place) the purport of which was, vcrnment. 

To declare that the Government of these Three Na* 
dons should be a Commonwealth, without Kingship, or 
any other single person, by what Name, or Title, soever 
dignified or distinguished : And that this present Parlia* 
ment should be required to pass this into an Act, as a . 
Fundamental Constitution, not to be shaken or questioned 
by future Parliaments ; and that the Army ought, upon no 
other Terms, to maintain their Authority. These OiE« 
cers did assemble very daringly before the General, Col. 
Okey bein^ their Prolocutor. This Gentleman was a 
better Soldier than an Orator ; beside that his Life lay at 
stake^ having sat as judge upon the King's. He was also 
a known Sdckler for the Commonwealth-Party, and, but * 
lately, was as much a General as Monk himself; neither 
did he want either a courage to act, or possibly a Party of 
the Army to follow him. Wherefore the General did not 
Bsteem it prudent to ruffle in words, though he was re- 
solved not to comply with their request^ by subscribing tq 
the Paper. So that Commissary Clargis ( for so, now , he 
Bras of the Musters) was put upon undertaking the debate. 
Pot he had the General's good opinion, as fevouring his ^ debate on thii 
design ; and indeed it concerned him to deserve it ; both managwi^ith gmt 
their Interests being bound-up in the same bottom. I tbiiity by Commi*- 
happened to be present at the debate; which Clargis ma- pt&;hc.Td 
naged. with much resolution, and dexterity of words; lay- Declaration. . 
ing before them' their own danger, in making such an 
Address • at that dme to the Parliament, in regard this 
was the very Parliament that would not be frighted with 

their 
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their Ams, or Impeachments of Treason, before ; much 
less now, when all sober men sawthe inconvenienq^ of 
beini; 'governed by an Army : further insmuating, that 
the General and his Officers were to prescribe unto them^ 
that the Parliament bad an Authority, in which themsehres 
by their subscription did acquiesce j that they could vote 
the General^ and whom else they thought fit, our of their 
Commands : and, when that was done, pass a vote for their 
own Dissolution, without appointing the issuing*out of 
Writs for the succeeding Parliament : for, if the General 
(he said) would break his promise of not disturbing them, 
they might very well break theirs for calling another F^- 
liament : and that there would be no fear of a Civil Gro- 
vemment, because none to aftume it, (unless they would 
trust Richard Cromwell) the General having refused i^ 
as some of themselves well knew, who had made him an 
offer of it. These reasons the General approved-of ; and 
addedj that he would rather be tarn in pieces by wHi 
• horses^ than be so treacherous to his Coun&y's freedom. 
Bat General Monk The Debate vf2S long, and not without some heat of 
A*Dlck'"^r"'*Sd ^^^^ * ^^^' ^f^^' °^^ Officers had spent their Fears and 
refers all to ^e next Jealousies of losing the good old Cause, the General, 
Farlhioienr. with Gravity and Calnmess, admonished them, that it 

was contrary to the Discipline of an Army to meddle 
with Civil Government; — that they and he were under the 
Command of the Parliament, their Superiors;— that he did 
not doubt but the next Parliament would quiet all their Ap- 
prehensions s—^and that this Parliament could not hurt 
them; for that they were upon the point of dissolving them- 
selves. Then he severely commanded his Officers to have 
no more of these Meetings^ without his privity ; and soon 
after removed some of them from their Commands. 
Some Members of But the next trouble that the General found, was from the 
the parliament are Parlian^ent itself; several of whose Members were offering 
nfti I aiew ^""^ to break the Articles of their Admission, and not to yield to 
Pariiameoi. the calling of another Parliament. Mr. Prynne spake it op^« 

ly/^ That^ if the King must come-in, it was safest for them 
that he should come^in by their Votes who had made the 
War against his Father/* Whereupon Prynne was sent- 
for, and admonished to be quiet ; and it was the business 
of Mr. Morrice to keep this expiring Session of Parliament 

"Steady, 
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sieadyj and clear irom intenneddling with the change of 

the Goveroment ; in which case he did excellent service^ 

punctually observing the Directions of the General, who 

80 passionately longed for their Dissolution, that at last 

he took the liberty to remind them of it; they having done 

his work. So they authorized the issuing-out of Writs « , . . 

for another Parliament^ which was to meet the 25lh of prriiMnenrdiMOfWi 

April next, at Westminster (their Promise being, that it itself, and issues 

should be the 20th.) But before they broke-ups they ^n^^t^ZtT 

Vote (to Justine themselves) that the General should give iiameDt. 

no Commission to any Officer to serve in the Army, who 

should not declare in these W ords. 

/, N, Do Acknowledge and Dtclare^ ihst the War 
undertaken by both Houses of Parliament in their De* 
fensive partj against the Fq^ces raised in the Nameofihi 
late Kinf[^ was Jtut and Lawjvi. 
, And Ordered, That the Commission-Of&cers should 
further Declare^ That they believed Magistracy and Mi- 
nistry CO be Ordinances oz God. By this may Posterity 
understand to what a fin^ pass their prosperous Arms had 
brought Three Kingdoms. 

And there was a Second like to the First, viz. That 
n/i oni/ every Person and Persons^ who have advised^ 
aidedj abetted or assisted in any fVar against the Par* 
Moment, since the first of January 1641, A^; Mey, or their 
Sons^ shall be- uncapable to he Elected to serve or Mem^ 
hers of the next Parliament^ unices he, or they, have since 
manifested their good Jffections to this Parliament : The Thclong^ifcawif 
longest Day will have an end ; and this long Parliament SVf iS'S:*'^^ 
di'fsolved themselves March the l7th« But as for their 
Votes, they were no more regarded thw dead men's Shoes ; 
the Country hastening to their Elections, as the Writs 
came-down« 

. The General being at St. James's, was now besieged 
with Business and Visits. His Business he very well knew 
how to dispatch ; and I do affirm, that in all my several 
Years of Attendance on him, it was rare that ever he left 
any thing of the Day to be done on the Morrow : Nay, 
at Nighty when he found his Secretaries offered him 
nothing, he used to ask if any thing more was to be 
done ? chiding them, that they should.be sooner weary 
of Wridngi than he of Diccadng. But Visits (though fit 

to 
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to be paid to lus Honour and Anthority) were a new 
Employment ; of which the most weighty at that time, 
was the Add^^ess of Sir John Greenvile. He had brfore 
made his Applications, ^as others had done; and that 
without Suspicion too : they being publick. And, though 
Greenvile had the Misfortune to be a known Cavalier, 
yet he was Monk's near Kinsman. But, as near as he was, 
he could not gain an Opportunity of having any Confer* 
ence with him : for, though he would often spin-out his 
Visits to an extraordinary length, in Expectation of the 
Room's being cleared, by the breaking-up of the Com« 
pany ; yet^ so soon as ever it was, and a Convenience 
offered of unfolding part of his Errand, the General ( well 
knowing the Reason of Greenvile's long Attendance,) 
would immediately rise from his Chair, and say. Good* 
Night, Cousin ; It is late ; or otherwise excuse himself, 
by pretending Business. Bqt Sir John, having been so 
often frustrated, and, being impatient till he could give 
the King, his Master, some further Assurance of the Gc* 
ncral's good Intentions, than what Mr. Monk (who said 
no more to him than that he was under an Oath of Se« 
cresie with his Brother) could afibrd him : At last be- 
thought himself of making his Application to Mr. Mor- 
rice, hoping,by hi.^ Mediation,to obtain the favour of a little 
private Discourse with the General, to whom he was to 
communicate a Negotiation of great importance. M6r« 
rice gave particular heed to what he said> and acquainted 
the General with it ; but he refused to have any secret 
Converse with him, in regard that (he being a known Ca- 
valier,) nonce would be taken of it, should he be admitted 
to any such Privacy as desired. Yet he ordered Morrice 
^ to wait upon his Cousin, to try if he could learn of what 

quality his Business was, and to make his Report accorcK 
ingly ; giving him leave to assure him in his Name, that 
he was authorized to receive his Message (of what secresic 
soever it might be) and he promised to return the Ge- 
neral's answer to it. This Morrice earnestly pressed 
Greenvile to do ; but he refused the Proposal^ and would 
not give him the least intimation of his business, only tel- 
ling him that it concerned none but the General himself; 
and yet him so very mucbj that without ail funher delay 

be 
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he must necessarily impart it to him ; and, in case he ob« • 
stinately persisted to deny^him a private hearings he was 
resolved to speak to him wbere-ever he should meet hhn 
next. Upon Morrice's reporting of this to the^ General, ' 

he was inwardly pleased at it ; so the next night w^ ap- 
pointed for disclosing this Secret. . 

Greenvile came to Morrice's Chamber at St. James's ; Sir John GreenvHe 
whither the General, upon Morrice's intimation^ soon MonML^tterX'S 
after came likewise. Sir John Greenville and the Ge- King Charles the 
neral being now alone (and Morrice, Dopr-keeper to ^^^* 
the Conference) he addiessed himself to the General in 
tMs purport of Words; (they are his own)"" That he 
was infinitely obliged to his Excellency^ for giving 
him this Opportunity of discharging himself of a Trust 
of great Importance both to himself, and the whole King- 
dom^ that had been long deposited in his hands ; and 
that, whatsoever became, of him, he thought himself 
very happy to have this good Occasion of perforiping 
his Duty, in obeying the Commands of the King, his 
Master.'' At the same instant, he presented the General 
with a Letter from his Majesty, and produced another 
directed^ to himself, as also the Commission which be 
had froin his Majesty, to treat with him. 

The General stept-back; and (holding the Paper in 
his Hand) with a frowning Countenance demanded of 
him ^^how he dui^ to speak to him in ^uch a Matter, 
without con^dering the Danger he was to run-into?** 
Btxt Sir John's Answer was, '^ That he had long since 
duly considered this Matter, with all the- Danger that 
might attend it ; which was not sufEcieut yet to deter 
him from the Performance of his Duty jn this par- 
ticuls^r, any more than in all others, which he had 
cheerfully, undergone at his Majesty's Command ; but . 
that he was the more encouraged to undertake this, 
in regard that his Excellency could not but remember the 
Message he had received in Scotland, by his Brother." 
Whereupon, the Gencral,^ v»ithout any other Reply, 
approac^ied him with a pleasing Aspect ; and embracing 
him in bis Arms> said. Dear Cousirij I thank you with 
all my htart for the Prudence^ Fidelity, Care and 
Qojutancy you have ^heucedip. this great Affair i and 
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/am much pleaded aho^ at your resolute secresie tn it$ 
/or, could I have understood ihQi you had revealed it 
to any one Uiingj since you first trusted my Brother 
with f/, I would never have treated with you; whitk 
now I shall most wtllingfy ; and with you the rather, 
because you are one cf my nearest Kinsmen^ and of a 
Family to which I owe matff Obligations. So the Ge- 
neral read the King's Letters, and the Comniissiooj 
for which he said, / hope the King will forgive what is 
paptf both in tny Wards and Actions, according to the 
Contents of his Gracious Letter : for my heart ixm 
erterjatthfisl to himi but 7 nxms never in a condition to da 
Mm Service till this present time. And you shall assure 
his Majesty^ that I am nam not only ready to obey 
his Commands^ but to sacrifice my Life and Fortwu 
in his Service. To witness this^ I call this honest Man 
from the Door. So be called M>'«Morrice to him; 
vhoj by this tkne, could not but understand the 
De^n of Greenvile*s coming to the GeneiaL Mor- 
rice likewise chearfully embraced the Proposal, and 
was assistant in it» 8!r John i;iow intreated the General 
to send some Confident of his own to the King ; which 
the General willingly yiekled*to; but told him the 
Confident must be himself. For he would send no 
Letters as yet, for fear of the worst: and without 
them, the King had no reason to give credit to a 
MesseuMr from him : though his Majesty might well 
believe his own Messenger, whom he had^mployed to him; 
Wherefore at the next Conference Instructions weife 
preparedt which Greenvile wrote-out ; and, after Green* 
vile had diligently perused them, and fixed them in hk 
Memory, (as he viras desired to do,) the General threw the 
Paper into the fire, with charge not to commit his In- 
strucdons again to Paper uli he came to Brussels, 
(where the King then was) and there to communicate 
them to none but his Majesty. , . 

This is that Noble Sir John Greenvile, J[the now 
Earl of Bath,) to whom the Author hath dedicated 
this Memorial, proclaiming him a Witness of the de- 
signed Loyalty of General Monk; (the late Duke d 
Albemarle), whose successful Negotiation with him, 

began 
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began and conlpleated the Restauration of our preseilt 
Sovereign, and,^witfa bim, of our Laws and Liberties^ 
which we now see and enjoy. But there was yet more 
Work to be done. ^ , . 

The Officers of the Army, who, from their several 
Quarters in the Country, came to Town, to bear and 
make new Disturbance, were remanded to their dis- 
tinct Charges by the Council of State: — But Men of Some Person* of 
greater Quality than these Officers (and by some ^Io^SSg^^^ 
thought to be of greater Guilt too) were very earnest neraiMonktotake 
with the General, that the King, if he must be iJj'[o£*^tored^^^ 
brought-in by the next Parliament, should be admitted Uie Throne, it sboaid 
to his Throne upon no other terms than the Concessbns of ^ ^niy upon the 
the Isle of Wight, These were Articles too streight iveaty*S^the\iieof 
for Monarchy, and wholly destructive of the Consdtu-* wighu 
lion of the Church, as formerly (and now) governed $ 
Charles the f^irst having yielded to them when he was 
a Prisoner in Carisbrook-Castie, in 1648. And, because 
the Parliament then Voted them to be sufficient Grounds 
for a Treaty with the King, the Army turned-out the Mem- 
bers who ha4 so voted, and kept them out of the Housed 
and they, in consequence of this violait removal, were af<^ . 
terwards called by the Name of the Secluded Members^ 
But in truth, even these Members and theSittingMembers, 
added together, were not the whole Body of the House of 
Commons; for a great Portion of it, and a greater of the 
House of Lords, had deserted those that sat at Westmin- 
ster, and had acted as a Parliament, with the King, at 
Oxford ; ami, if his late Majesty's Arms had been pros^ 
perous, might have been esteemed as such: And '* why they 
vrere not so esteemed, even in the contrary event which 
did take place,"' let others tell the reason. But, to make 
Mirth with that Treaty^ of which one of the Preli- 
minai^y Articles for a Peace (as propounded by the , 
Parliament) was, ** that neither they nor their Armies 
were Rebels in making War against the King ;*' to this 
his late Majesty answered, ^^ that then He and his Army 
were." To this a late Noble Lord replied, Nay^ Sir, 
if jou are thereabout y there is rto Peace for us ^with 
your Mftjesty^ but the Peace of God, which passeth ail 
Understandings from which God of his Mercy deliver 
us ! But it behoved the charitable to pray that his Lord- 
ship's Prayer might not be heard, on account of the bkxxl 
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that had been apilc ; for in one ^d the s^meCommon wealth 
there cannot be understood to be two Sovereigns, who 
can equally write Dei Gratid ; and no less Power than 
what is delegated from God, and so bears the Swprdi 
or ii« « f / p ^^^ warrant the shedding of Blood. 
ti« ilTtblrtta^ '^^^ *^^^ ^f Private Interests had for a long rime obstruct- 
tUt tiot. ed the Interest of the Publick, which, though something 

more enlarged, was not as yet ftiUy at Liberty; the secluded 
Members, before tlieir Dissolution, having taken all the 
care they could to have preserved their own share in the 
Government* That which was called the Commontvealik^ 
Pauf/^ had, at that time, little other Interest than what was 
bound^up in the Army ; which had been modelled by 
the General with new Officers, and such old ones as had 
served in the Parliament's War till the year 1648. And 
the Soldiers and inferior Officers were not able to make 
any great or dangerous mutinies, as being left destitute of 
authority to countenance them : Besides that the Country 
and ( ity Militia, were of a temper quite different from the 
Army, and became no contemptible Balance against them. 
The Royal Party, who had served the King, as yet bore 
very little sway ; though their hopes were "pregnant ; 
depending upon the Issue of the next Parliament* This 
being the face ot things ; to soUicit the General, that the 
King's Restauration. might be hampered with his Father's 
Concessions in the Isle of Wight, was no Idle or unsea- 
sonable Proposition, for such as found themselves con* 
. cemed to look about them. But the General, at first 
moving, expressed a resolution of his professed obstinacy 
to adhere to a Conunonweahh ; though at last (in regard 
that theProposers were, some of then^ Men of Honour, and 
all of Eminency ) he seemed to be conquered into a concur- 
rence with them ; but so as to hint this to be the utmost Line 
that he could, or would, advance- to, in favour of the King. 
This stiffness endeared him the more to the Proposers, as 
increasing their hopes that he would not deceive them. 

But soon after ; the Gerierars danger was freely repre- 
sented unto him, should he> by yielding to such Propc^als, 
' anticipate the next Parliament ; because, in all probability, 

• it would bring a fresh War upon the Nation. For, if, upon 
the opening of the next Parliament, they should vote for 
the King's Return, and he should assent: to it no other- 
wise than upon the Isle of Wight's'Articles^ and they, 
V ' under 
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under the terror of his Arms, should not he able otherwise 
to bring him in : It would take-up much time for Messea- 
gers to pass and repass the Seas; and for Articles \as in 
a^ll other Treaties) to be explained ; so that, .whilst these 
things were trans£tcting/the Army might get Breath, and ' / 
fin4 an- opportunity to revolt from him. 

The Proposers rejoiced that they had so far prevailed The adherents to the 
with the^ General ; and sent an express of their own to the ireatvoTthVlsle of 
King at Brussels, representing to him the great service Wight send aivles- 
they had done his Majesty in prevailing with Monk (not- ?^^*^ ^^^^ Jving at 
withstanding his being so obstinate a Commonwealths- jiimupon tii«ie ^ 
man} not to oppose his Majesty's return upon his Father's conditions. 
concessions in the Isle of Wight, and 4io otherwise: and 
that, though these were hard Terms, and assented-unto 
by his Father in the time of his necessity, yet they besought 
his Majesty that he would not now think them too hard, 
lest his refusal might exclude him from the Crown^- 

But it so fell-out that their service and message were But Sir John Grei>* 
declined : for Sir John Greenvile was got before him to y^^' ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
the King, to whom he had related Monk's acceptance of had^bee^n^wUh the 
his service. This ought to be supposed most welcome ^iog before them^i. 
news to his Majesty ; and the more, because the General 
had required no conditions of Restraint to the Royal Power, 
as also none of reward to himself; insomuch that the King,. 
upon the receipt of the Letter from these Proposers (which 
he shewed to Sir John Greenvile) merrily said to him. Lit fie 
do f hey in England thinky that General Monk and' 1 are 
upon so good terms : for J myself could hardly have fce- ^ 
lieved it till your arrival ; which hath brought me' such 
happy news J and with so great secresy too^from the Gener 
ral, of my Restauration, without conditions, even teijofid 
our ea^pectation Aere, or the belief of all our friends in Eng- 
land, excepting yourself, who was alone employed in tL* ' 

3 E 3 Afterwards, 

■ ♦ By this account of the King*s declaration on this occasion, Jt seema 
probable that the King would have readily consented to the conditions oC 
the Treaty of the Isle of Wight, if that had been required of him. And,^ 
if he had done so, the advantages which the Nation would have derii ed 
fiom the restoration of their antient and favourite form of Government 
'* by an hereditary Monarchy, limited by Icnown laws which could not be 
repealed, or changed, without the joint consent of a House of Lords and a 
Houjie of Commons^ or representatives chosen by the people," wpuld. have 
beep more compleat and satisfactory than they were afterwards found to 
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Afterwards, when the King was recognised by both 
Houses of P^liameiit (it was on the very first day of its meet- 
ing that the Regal Authority had beoi so owned ) several 
perKHis c^ honour (some who bad abetted theKing^s, and 
others who had abetted the Parliament's^ cause) dined with 
the General at St Jameses. And there arose a hot contest 
between them about the ILawfiilness of the late War, and 
whether the Kbg should be admitted to return with or 
without conditions. I observed the General to be silent, 
though some hard words had passed at his Table : So be 
requred me to say Grace, rather than he would stay -out 
his Dinner and the Controversy. 
Sir John Grwinle g^t jq retum to the matter; — Greenvile's nei;ociatioa 

arrives at BrutseU, ' i - i t. • i_» ▼ ^ t» 

and deliver! General ^^s managed With 8uch secrecy, and his Journey to Brus- 
Monk;t roctiage to sels was 80 speedy and fortunate, that few knew of it be- 
fore his arrival there ; and those who did, and went in his 
Company^ did not so much as su^ct the errand he was 
sent on. The King, upon intimation of his being come, 
went privately to his Lodgings, and was alone with ium, 
and Greenvile discovered "his Iiutrucdons from the Gane* 
ral to his Majesty; by whom he was believed, though he 
brought no Letter. For the King ( to debate what was to be 
done) consulted with his Lord Chancellor Sir Edward 
Hide, the Marquiss of Qrmond, and Secretary Nicholas, ia 
the presence of Greenvile. And in this Privy-Countil 
Monk's Commission was signed, to be Captain-General (A 
all his Majestie's Land-Forces in the three Kingdoms; aod 
publick dispatches (according to Instructions given> were 
framed, and signed here* Likewise then the King re« 
moved from the Spanish to the United Netherlwds> 
according to the advice given by the General to Green- 
vile : and this was done ooth in haste and in privacy. His 
Majesty, being xrome to Breda, dated his puUick dis- 
patches from thence ; and there Sir John Greenvile 
received them front hi& Majesty^ in order to his retumiflg 

be in the subsequent part of the reign of King Charles the Second. The 
advantages that woula have resulted to the riatioo from the CoDditioQf 
of the Treaty in the Isle of Wight, are admirably well described in Mr. 
Prynne's speech in Parliament upon them, on the 5th of December, lS48; 
which may be seen in the Psirliairentary History, vol. xviii. pages 3cb,d04, 
&c. to page 445. It is one of the best speeches I ever ready and had a 
wonderful cifect upon the House. "^ 
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jfor England $ but the King would not send him back 
ftvaptjf and without a mark of his fevoun 

Sir John Greenvile, when be came first to Brussels, and 
jjiad related Monk's resolution to espouse the King^s Caus^ 
and Interest^ humbly desired his Majestie's Pardon, if, ia 
his negociaticMi, he had exceeded his Instructions of re- 
ward. To which the King graciously answered^ that 
whatever he had promised in his name, should be punctu« 
ally performed upon his Restauration. 3ut Greenvile 
then informed his Majesty* that he had propounded ta 
the General iOO^OOOl. per annum for ever, as his Ma« ^ 

jestie's. donative to him and his Officers, with the Office ^ j 

of Lord High Chancellor, and Constable of England,. ** 
for himself, and the Nomination of any other the great 
Offices of the Crown. All which MonK had generously 
refused, saying that he wouldnoi lye the King to any term^ 
ofrewardj and ihat he took-more comfort and cofCkni in 
that now he hoped he was able to do his Majesty and his 
Country service^ than in expeetations\f greatness. Besidea 
that the General had given him this as a special charge 
that he should not propound any thing to his Majesty a& 
a gratification for service, either for Himself qr for any 
Friend, or Officer, of his, upon his accompt. The King 
then pressed Greenvfle to know what he should do for 
Him ; but he, after the General's example, nobly refused 
all Proposals of reward for the service in which he bad 
been so eminendy successful, till he should happily see 
his Majesty at WhitehalK However, the King had then 
put«up into Greenvile's pocket (though unknown to him), 
a Warrant under his Hand and Seal for an English EarU 
dom, and the assurance of 30001. per annum for ever, to 
support his Honour^ together with z, promise to pay his 
and his Father's Debts, which had been contracted in the 
War-Time in the service of his Majesty and his RoyaL 
Father. - 

So Greenvile was sent-back by his Majesty to the< ^ *^]'" ^,^^ff;^^ 

^ iji V -ii. fJ •* t.'*! returns to EngUndt . 

General, and brought with him (besides the above-men- April s, i66o» 
tioned Commission) hisMajesde's Seals and Signet by 
which tt\e General was empowered to make a Secretary 
of Sute; which Office he conferred upon Mr. Morrice, by 
the advice of Sir John Greenvile. Morrice, upon the King's ' 
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retorn, was soon after, tov^rd the latter end of May, 
( Greenvtle's return to the General being about the begin- 
ning of April) Knighted and confirmed in his place of 
•Secretary of State. Now, be^des bis publick Letters, 
(which were resenred to be communicated ;) he brought 
with him' a private one to the General from his Ma- 
jesty, written with his Majesty's own hand. To this Letter 
the General returned an answer by Nfr» Bernard Green- 
vile, Brother to Sir John; because Sir John himself could 
noty at this time, be spared to go-over again to his Majesty, as 
the meeting of the Parliament was approaching, and he was 
to present to both Houses his Majestie's Letters and Decla- 
rations : Wherefore Bernard Greeaivile rthat this secret 
negodation might be continued in the Family) was 
thought to be the most fit and the safest Express that could 
be. sent. And, indeed, he could not but be as welcome 
to his Majesty ; tor h^ brought now the assurances, under 
hif. hand, of theGeneral's resolution, to adhere to the King's 
cause against all opposition whatever. I therefore notify this, , 
because it was the first Letter that the General durst ad- 
venture to send to his Majesty : Nay« even this Letter was 
sent almost too soon ; for Lambert, by the^secret conni- 
vance of the Inferior Trustees of the Tower, had escaped 
Genenl T^amH^rt out of Prison. I'his was^ the joy and triumph of such as 
©icapes from th^ designed an after-game by the is^word : for he had the good 
oww, pn 9» . j^^j^ ^^ j^ beloved by the Soldiery; and, upon that account, 
Oliver Cromiwell, when he was Protector, though he re- 
spected his military talents, had removed him frdm his 
command in the Army, as suspecting that he would not 
only tread in his Steps, but upon his Heels. 

The News of Lambert's escape soon came to us at St. 
James's; and almost at the same time a private infonnation 
where he was hid. Thither the General sent, and found it 
to be true ; but he had got-away before, to set-up the Trade 
. of War in the Country.. Wherefore, as sooii as ever it 
was advertised where Lambert was, the Qeneral prepared 
(or seemed to do it at least) for a March ; from which he 
was easily prevailed-upon to desist by those who repre- 
. sented unto him the necessity of iiis keeping the Town, in 
regard that the Common Soldiers of the Army were not yet 
fixed to him, however he had modelled the Officers of it; 
and indeed many of these had already subscribed, that they 

would 
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would rest satisfied with what the Parliament should deter- 
mine about Government, as did all of them afterwards, 
who continued in their commands ; and these Subscrip- 
tions, not long after, were required even of private Soldiers. 
Lanibert having gained some accomplices to his Designs, 
they shifted Quarters into Northamptonshireand Warwick- 
shire, to pick-up more ; all whom the Council of State de- 
clared to be Traitors. But Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Ingoldbsy made them such: for he took Lambert Prisoner, 
and sent him up, in Easter-week, to the Council of State. 
Here it was that I first and last saw this renowned Captain, But is soon retaken 
but now a Captive ; (to our comfort be it spoken) of Ej^SlSoL^S^Utti 
whose skill in the Art of War the General had no great to prison, 
opinion, and of which I can make no judgemefnt. But^ if 
Lambert intended to make a Rape upon the Government, 
(as it was thought he did;) be had not unqualified him- 
self for it : For I never heard that he had listed himself 
into any Religious Faction ; but, being a Latitudinarian 
to all, be might with kss opposition have ruled the rost : 
Nay, and even z party then most odious,* did not despair 
of fair quarter from him. 

This unhappy Captain fell sooner than the General 
once thought he would ; because now the King's Interest 
was become visible upon the Stage, and the Soldiers and 
under-OfBcers would soon have resorted to him as the De- 
liverer of their Country, had he not been thus timely 
suppressed. This piece of Service none could so luckilv 
have performed as Colonel Ingoldsby; for he was both^ 
known and beloved in the Army, and had Inclination, as 
well as courage, to do it, as having been (though co- . , 
vertly ) engaged in Boothr's Conspiracy. 

But, whilst Lambert w^s thus in the Field, and threaten- ' 

•ed a War, the General sent for Sir John Greenvile, and 
told him that, if Colonel Ingoldsby should be beaten, and 
the Army should, in consequence^ go over to follow Lam- 
bert, in such numbers that he could not be suppressed but 
by a Warj then he was resolved to put-off his Disguise;» 
declared the King's Commission, own it for the Authority 
by which he acted, and commission the Royal Party into 

* Probably the Popish Party. 
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Arms, in all places through England, Scotland, and h^ 
land : Wheretbre he required Sir John to attend hiao, and 
receive Orders from him for his Majesty's Service. 
^ But Providence had af^inted the King's Restauradon 

to be without Blood ; nay, and some few of our Officen 
(for it was no publick Combination) expressed their wil- 
lingness to do i^ making this overture to the General, that, 
if he would underuke by his sole Authority (as Generalis- 
simo at Land, and half a one by Sea ) to restore the King, 
they promised their own assistance, and undertook to pro- 
mote this dedgn farther in the Army, if he would give 
them leave to appear ink ; they prudentlv alledging, that 
such a course would be more for his nonour, than to 
give way to a Parliament to do it ; and then they might 
expect better terms ^rwards for themselves. He knew 
the men and their designs, and returned this answer: 
That ihe Farlismeni which was to be^ was catted upon a 
Commonwealth-account ; and it did not, now at leatt^ 
became Soldiers to fneddle with the change of Government^ 
for hi would be true to his Declaration to keep ihe Mili- 
tary Power in obedience to the Civil; reminding them that 
H^^^Si&oi *^"*««*ve8 had pronuscd to rest contented with what the 
theirsobmittion to Parliament should do touching Government. To this 
Uie present Power, the Royal Pirty in and about the Town had also sub- 
scribed, and testified their submis»on to the present Powei^ 
'as it then resided m the Council of State^ in expectatioaof 
the future Parliament ^ and promised to bury all rancours 
and animosities in oblivicm. This Declaration was by them 
published, with th^ subscriptions of seventl Nobiemeii and 
^Gentlemen of eminent Quality. 

However Affairs now were in a fair procedure towards 
a National Setdement, yet .there wanted not Agitators to 
disturb it, who went up and down in the City and Covai^ 
try to spirit the Army into Discontent. Wherefore d)e 
Reward of lO/. was published^ and promised ibr the 
Discovery of any one of them. But Agitators enough of 
this sort, (as well Lay as Clergy) came to Su James's: 
Hugh Peters was of both Coats; for he had a portion of 
the Lord Cravn's Lands^ and feared a Secular Restitudon 
too. This noble Lord (iiobler now, faSeing advanced to 
the Earldom of Cravcni) had never fought against the 
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Parliament, bot from his youfli generously hsrzarded his 
Person, and spent bb Estate' in Fordgn Wars^ to the Ho- 
nour of bis Country ; whom the General always honoured^ 
and who succeeded him> after his Death, in the Command 
of the Regiment of the King's Guards, (my most Honour- 
able and Noble Colonel.) And by wlkt contrivance/ or 
for what delinquracy, his Estate was forfeited, is^not anr 
inquiry proper for this place* But the Generars Lady 
was so bold as to ask Hugh Peters if he was' not for Res^ ^ 

titution f The Ministers of Independency likewise were 
very soUidtous to know what they must tru8^to» and dis« 
i;urbedthe hopes «tf the Presbyterians, by telling them -^ 

that Episcopacy and Arminianism were comihg upon 
them. ' ' 

It was my portion to hear these things, being sometimes 
deputed to attend them. But I was an Infidel to all these 
Fears i for the General still adhered to a Commonwealth, 
and neither Jest nor Earnest could make any other discovery 
of him ; For once he was set-upon, in jest, by a late Long- 
Parliament-CommonwealthVman, who was good at it: 
He told the General, that he had always had a great es- 
teem of him ^I think he had once, at a pinch, happily 
served him) and asked him what he aimed*at« a King or 
a Commonwealth ? The General answered, ♦^ You have- 
known m^ a long time, and you know that I have been 
these many years for a Commonwealth; and I am.still of 
that opinion/' He returned, '^ I ought to believe your 
Excellency ; but will you give me leave to tell you' a 
story* It was this : A City ^Taylor was met one evening 
in the Country, with a pick-axe and spade : , A neighbour 
of his asked him whither he was going with those Instru* 
ments? He answered, *^ to take measure for a new Suit of 
cloaths at such a House, and for such a person." His 
neighbour demanded, " What, with a pick-axe and spade?** 
** Yes,* quoth the Tailor, these are the measures now 
in fashion/' So he left the application to his Excellency, 
whether his new Models in the Army were fit Tools to 
make a'Commonwealth with. 

Nor could Moiisieur Bourdeaux (then Resident Am- 
bassador for France) gain any certainty of his designs, 
though he made an actenipt to dive into them. He sent 
for O:>mmodore Clargis, and propounded the assistance 
of Cardinal Mazarine, either to help the General to the 

Sovereignty, 
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Sovereignty, or to restore our King ; adding his Advice^ 
that the King might be desired to retire into France, and 
that speedy Notice should be given him to leave Flanders^ 
if the General aimed at his Hestiiution. But the General 
vrould not allow the Ambassador the Liberty of this I^s« 
course to him, though he refused him not a Visit, upon 
the Request of Clargis. The Story is at large related in . 
Baker's Chronicle, page 717. Printed jinno 1674 ; \^hi- 
ther I refer the Reader, because I knew nothing of it till 
I found it there. 

1 he Parliament was now ready to sit-down, and the 
King's return was visible to the wise .<t>d discerning, pro- 
vided that the General had not his Reserves to give a stop 
to it; fi.r he still kept himself in a Cloud. Wherefore the 
prying 'and suspicious (of which sort were Women^ found- 
out little Devices to sound what were his Intentions, by 
giving small gifts to his son (a child, then between^ six and 
seven years of age^ now the Duke of Albemarle) who 
innocently told these busy Enquirer^ that his Father and 
Mother, in bed, had talked cf the King's coming home. I 
dare promise that be shall not be so easily outwitted or 
surprized now ; and I doubt not, but that he will be heir 
of his* Father's Prudence, as well as of his Estate. And 
may he live to out- do him in both ! However^ I wish so; 
for I love and honour him, whose Education was sorne^ 
times committed to my charge. 

Though the Parliament were not met^ yet sdl appre- 
hensions of danger were already over. Only a few Libels 
were thrown in the night at our Guards, against the King 
and his Party. Wherefore, now we were entertained with 
Feaning^ to which the worthy Citizens of London did 
invite the General and his Officers ; and it would be un. 
grateful not to mention their great zc^ sumptuous Enter- 
tainments ; thanks being the proper reward of good Cheer. 
These Feasts Were performed in the publick Halls of the 
more anc ient Companies; where (besides Meat and Musick) 
we had sometimes the Sin-Soiigs of more than Ballade- 
Poets, who hope yet for better things than what they saw. 
At which some of the Officers would say, that they were 
Beasts set up a fatting for the Slaughter. 
SL^'SiSS Rut no^ came the 25th of April, when both Houses 
of Parliamenf (the greaiRcSlortrs of their Country's free- 
dom) 
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dom ) sat-down. It was not disputed who called them/and 
gave them this Authority : but the most Rebellious subr 
niitted to it. Now it appeared that Cqd^s "mercy (Which 
must be first revered, and eternized). then the King's Cle- 
mency, the General's Conduct, and this Parliaipent sitting, 
had prevented our Officers' fears, and the effusion of Blood, 
either by the Sword of War or of Justice : for none suf- 
fered upon the old score,. those only excepted, who were 
after adjudged to Death, for the Murder of Charles the 
First; (and some of these too had their Lives given them) 
unless I should add the funher exemption of some few 
others ; as Mr. Henry Vane (the very Son of his Father), 
and Hugh Peters, whose Guilt was thought greater than 
some of the greatest of the Criminals, who sat in a 
Cplirt of Mock-Justice upon the Life of their Sovereign* 

The Parliament adjourned for some few days, and Sir . 

John Greenvile consulted with the General about the * 
delivery of his Mesage from his. Majesty. 

That which was superscribed to the General, to be by 
Lim communicated to the Army and Council of State, 
was by his Appointment delivered to him at the Door of 
the Council-Chamber, where Greenvile attended, and / 

into which as Colonel Birch (one of the Members of it) ' 
was enterihg,GrtenviIe requested him (but unknown) that 
he^might speak with my Lord-Generalj who, upon Birch's 
intimation, came to/the door, and there, in the sight of his 
Guards, attending, received Green vile's Letters; but not 
with much regard, either to his Person or his Business, 
of which the General seemed to understand somewhat by 
the Seal J and asked him if he would stay there, till-he had 
his answer • otherwise his Guards should secure him. So 
his Excellency produceth his Letters to the Council of 
State i Greenvile is sent-for in, and Birch protested that 
he neither knew the Gentleman, nor his Busmess, The 
Lord President of the Council examined Greenvile, fromi 
whencp those Letters came, whose they were, and how he 
came by them ; (for as yet they were not opened) he told 
jhe President, *' that the King;, his Master, gave him them 
with his own hands at Breda.'* So the opening of them was 
deferred till the Parliament sat. Greenvile was to have 
been sent into custody j but the General was his Bail, ^ho 
said he knew the Gentleman, (being his near Kinsman) and 
would take his paiol to appear before the Parliament. 

/ But 

' ■ / 
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Sir John GrecDviie But the Monk^s hood w«$ now to be trnkett-oflf: The 

t^^i^ihJv^iL Pi'-'iamcnt sat, and Greenvile deUvered his Letters, ^th 

menti wfaoacknow* inclosed Declarations to both Houses; upon whose owning 

ledge hu right, and bjg Majesty's Right, /the General, bemg a Member of the 

to^'biVKl™g<k>m!"'^'' House of CommoDs, (into which be had been chos^i both 

April 97, i66a» ' for a Knight of the Shire of Devon, in which he was bom, 

and for a ourgess for the University of Cambridge) desired 

that the King's Letters to himt ( which were directed to be 

t communicated to theCouncil of State, and the Army ) might 

be read. The Lord-Mayor of the City of London, and 

the Common-Council recdved their'S with inclosed De^ 

clarations from the King ; and the Fleet, under the Com^ 

maad of Montague, had their's delivered to them also ffora 

GreenvHe* A 11 these Letters and Declarations are extant, 

and well known ; so that there is no need of a Rehearsal 

of them on this occasion. But one of them, which 'was 

the private concern of Sir John Greenvile, (of which I 

have before given the Substance) I have adced leave here 

to insert ; that it mi^ht be better understood what sense 

the King had of his Service in his Negociadon with 

our General, and how grateful his Majesty's indentions to*^ 

wards his Restorers were. - The Letter (or rather WaF>^ 

rant) under the Royal Signet, runs thus : 

CHARLES R. 

s IN consideration of the many Services done us by our 

Right-trustv and welLbeloved Servant, Sir John Green« 
vile (one or the Gentlemen of our Bcd-Chamber ) and 
his Father, the most Valiant and Loyal Sir Bevile Green- 
vile^ who most Honourably lost his Life at the Battel of 
Landsdown, in the Defence and Service of the Crown 
against the Rebels, after he had performed many other 
i great and signal Services ;— 

But, more especially, in consideradon of the Ikte most 
extraordinary Services (never to be forgotten by us or 
our Posterity) which the said Sir John Greenvile hath 
late4y rendered us in his Person (in his secret, prudent^ 
and most faithful Transactions and Negociadons, in con- 
eluding that most happy Treaty which he had lately, by 
our special Command and Commissbn, with our Famous 
and Reno wired General Monk ; and wherein be alone 
(and no other) was instructed by us, concerning the said 

' Treaty 
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Treaty, about those most important Affairs for our Res- ' 
tauration, which he has most faithfully performed with 
great prudence, care, secreme, and advantage for ourSer* 
Yice> without any conditions imposed upon us beyond our 
expectation^- and the Commission we gave him y whereof 
we doubt not but, by God's bles^g, we shall speedily see 
the effects ot our said happy Re6tauration:-*-We are gra- 
ciously pleased to promise, upon the Word of a King, , I 
that, as soon as we are arrived in England, and it shall I 
please God to restore us to our Crown of that Kingdom, 
We will confer upon our said right-Trusty and well-be<« 
loyed Servant Sir John Greenvile, the jdace and office of 
Groom of our Stole, and First Gentleman of our bed- 
chamber (with all Fees, PensicMis, and Perquisites there^ 
unto belonging) together with the Htk and Dignity of an 
Earl of our Kingdom of England: And, the better to 
support the said Title of Honour, and to Reward, as we 
ought, those many great services, and to recompence the 
loesesapid sufferii^ of him and his Family ; we are fur* ^ 
ther graciously pleased to promise, upon our said Royal 
Word, to pay all the Debts that he, the said Sir John - 
Greenvile, or his Father, have contracted in the late Wars, 
in our service, or in our Royal Father's, of Blessed Me- 
mory ; and dso to bestow and settle, in good Land in 
England, an Estate of Inheritance to the value of at least 
SOOOl. per annum, upon him the said Sir John Greenvile, 
and his Heirs for ever ; .to remain as a perpetual acknow- 
ledgement for his said services; and as a Testimony of 
our Grace and Favour towards him, and that Ancient and 
Loyal Family of the Oreenviles, unto all Posterity. Gi* ' 
ven at our Court at Brussels, the 2d of April, in the 12th 
yearof our Reign, 1660, 

By his Majestie*s^ Command, 

Edward Nicholas. 

To conclude, on the «th of May, the King was joyfully The king u pre. 
proclaimed in the Cities of London and Westminster, and claimed at London 
Greenvile having received the thanks of both Houses of Mi^^'JeeT*^'' 
Parliament, was. sent-back to his Majesty at the Hague, 
with 50>000l. Sterling,irom the Parliament; to supply 
his Majesde's present occasions, till the arrival of the Com- 
missioners 
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misabnera of both Houses, who were hastening after to 
invite his Majestie^s return to his native Kingdom, and to 
the exercise of his Royal Authority: So that on the 29th 
And rettinit to Lou* his Majesty with great Solemnity entered the City. This 
dcD oo the ^th of day has, since 1 660, been solemnized by our Church, for 
•**^ *^^ his Birth and Return : and may the Prayers of his Loyal 

Subjects, &r him, ascend, and be heard by the God of 
Heaven ; who bowe4 the Hearts of the most rebellious 
among us to submit to his Scepter! Of this the Gene- 
ral was truly sensible ; for, when I came to him at the 
Cock*Pit to give him my share of thanks, for this r^own* 
ed Restauration, I kneeled to him and kissed his hands ; 
but he took me up, and was pleased to speak someicind 
words to me ; but^ in speaking, broke into Tears, saying 
these words. No^ Afn Price^ It was not I that did this; 
you know the Jealousies that were bad of me, and the 
oppositions against me,; li was God alone who did it. To 
him be the Glory ^ whose is the Kingdom and the Power, 
over this and all Governments I But, to disturb all this, 
there was an Afterc<mtrivance framed, and propounded 
to the General, viz, that he would mo^ vigorously de« 
clare for the Solemn League and Covenant : to do this, 
there were invitations of Advantages offered bim« But 
he was Resolute, and saw that he had deceived all those 
with whom he had had to do, and had gratified none of 
them; and that jt was now too late to play an After-game, by 
attempting to impose conditions upon his Prince : He hav« 
ing before, when it was in his power, scorned to do it. And 
now he was to dnk or swim with the King ; for his Inte* 
> - rest was no wider* ThesiC bold words were said, not for 
his sake, but others ; for this his Loyalty was most ti;uly 
fixed, and he w& glad that he was delivered from the Im- 
pertinencies of the sollicitations of such People. May 
God of his infinite Mercy deliver us from all narrow In- 
terests ! which, in our Age, have been the ruin of a most 
famous Commonwealth, left us by the wisdom of our An- 
cestors. And may the Men of private conceits unite, and 
bring their hands and hearts to the support of the publick: 
{oxExtri Remj^ublicam non est salusi 



THE END. 
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REFLECTIONS, 



X HESE reflections occur in the beginning of the 
Third Book oiF Milton's History of England, from the 
earliest Ages to the Conquest of it by William, Duke of 
Normandy, and his coronation at London, in the month 
of December, of the year 1066. They serve to confirm 
the account given above, in the foregoing collection of 
Tracts (in Lord Hollis'is Memoirs, and in pages 83*3, 334, 
335, &c. 358, of Mr. Clement Walker's Tract, entitled. 
The Mystery of the Two Juntoes, Preshyterian and 
Independant,) of the corrupt practices of several members 
of the House of Commons in the exercise of the powers 
given them inCommittees and other empfoyments, in the 
cQ^se of the contest with the Crown ; and to shew that, 
^Kough i^e English nation, in that contest, had exerted 
great courage and vigour in resisting and defeating all 
the King's endeavours to enslave them, and make him- 
self an absolute monarch over them ; yet they had 
not possessed a sufficient degree of Knowledge of the 
nsiture of Civil Government, and of Moderation,unaccom- 
panied with selfish views of Ambition or Avarice, to close 
their successful military operations by establishing such 
regulations as should secure the liberties of the Nation 
from being again brought into danger from the CrowifQ 

2 F 3 for 
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For this, he thought, had not been done by the mot-' 
sures that were adopted at the Restonudon of Kuig 
Charles the Secofid, in the year 1660. 

The beginning of this thifd book of Mikon^s History 
of England, together with the aforesaid reflectic»i8 on 
the dril war between King Charles the First and the 
Long Parliament J is in these foUowmg words >— 



This third book^ having to tell of acddents as various^ 
and exemplary as the intermission^ or changej.of a Go- 
vernment haih any where brought-forth, may deserve 
attention more than common, and repay it with like 
benefit to them who can judiciously read : considering 
especially that the late civil broils had cast us into a con- 



uteCiviiwaninEn- dition not much unlike to what the Britains then wereih, 

gland, from the year 

1^ to the year whentheImperialjurisdiction[ol Rome3^^^^^^S ^^^' 
left them to the sway of thdr own counalsi which times if 
we compare seriously with these latter times, and that €on« 
fused anarchy with this late interrdgn^wemay be able (from 
two such remarkable turns of State, produdng ISke events 
among us) to raise a knowledge of ourselves both gprea^ 
and Weighty, by judging hence ** what kind of men the 
Britons generally are in matters of so high enterprize; 
how by nature, industry^ or custom, fitted to attempt, or 
undergo, matters of so main consequence :" for, if it be 
a high point of wisdom in every private man, much 
, more is it so in aNatbn to, knomitself; rather than, puff- 
td-up with vulgar flatteries and racomiums, for want of 

self- 
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0^»knowle4ge» to enterprize rashly, and come*off 
ladiserably in great uod^rtakiags, 

* ^'. Of dio6e who swayed most io the late troubles, 
^^ few words as to this point may suffice. They had armis, 
'^ Icadars^ and successes to their wish ; l)ut ^ to make 
'^ use of so great ah advantage" w^s not their $kiU« 

^< To other causes therefore, and not to the want of 
^* force, or warlike manhood, in the Britains,both of ttiose 
^' andent times and these lately, we must impute the 
f* ill husbanding of those fair opportunities, which might 
*^ seem to have put Liberty (so long decftred,) like a bride, 
^ into their hands. Of which other causes, equally 
^< belonging to ruler, pfie6t,and people, above hath been 
*' related: v^ich, as they brought those ancient nathres 
^ (^of Britain] to misery and ruin, by Liberty ; f(whi ch^ -j 
'* rightly used,might have made them happy ;) so brought /; ScHj^^i i<U Ujit 
♦^ they these of late, after many labours, much bloodshed, l ^ (t,, ^ ^ kj^ 
*' and vast expence, to ridiculouis frustration: in whom ((^..yi§X. "^ 
*• the like defects, the like miscarriages, notorioudy -' 
'< appeared, with vices not les^ hateful or in^ccusablej 

•* For, a Parliam«xt t having been called, to redress 
** many things, (as 'twas thought^) the people, with great , 
** courage, and expectation to be eased of what discon- 

• Kote, The foilowingpara^rapbsy marked with inverted commas, 
have been omitted in all thi former editions of our author's History of 
Britain, before that which was published in the collection of his works, 

in two volumes, folio, to the ycarl7S8. The first Edition of this History , ^ 
of England by Milton, was published fu tbcye^r I670. 

t This Parliament has been since called Tkt Long Parliament, and 
^ISe^oii the dd day c>f November, intbeyfar 1640, . 

3 F. <t • ^' tented ' 



** tented them, chose to tbdr bdioof in Fiurliamcntj aadi 
'^ penofuasthejthoughtbes^affectedtothepublid^good, 
^ and somei hideed^ men of ixdsdom amd imegrity ; the 
'^ res^ (to be sore^ the greater part,) whom wealth, or 
<f aftiple poaie8tions> or bold and acthre ambition^ (rather 
*' than merit) had commended to the same place* 

** But^ when once the superficial zeal and popular fames 
*' that acted [or act|jated3 their new magistracy^werecooL 
*< ed and spentin them, straight every one betook himsetf 
'^{setdng the commonwealth behindi and his private 
^ ends before), to do as his ow& Profit, or Amlntion, led 
^ fainu Then was Jostice delayed,, and soon after de- 
'* nied : spigbt add favour determined all : hence Factionj 
^ thence Treachery, both at home and iu the field : every 
^* where Wrongs and Oppression : foul and horrid deeds 
^ committed daily, or maintained, in secret, or in open. 
'* Some, who had been called from shops and ware- 
^' houses, without other merit; to sit in supreme Conn- 
'^ cils and Committees, (as their breeding was) fell to 
'* huckster the commonwealth* Others did thereafter 
« as men could sooth and humour them be^j so he 
'* who would give most, or, under covert of hypocritical 
^' zeal^ insinuate basest,, enjoyed unworthily the rewards 
'< of Learning and Fidelity; or escaped the punishment of 
*^ his crimes and misdeeds. Their votes and ordinances, 
*^ (which, men looked, should have contained the re- 
^* pealing of bad laws, and the immediate constitution 
" of better^) riesounded with nothing else, but new im* 
'^positions, taxes, excises > yearly, monthly, weddy. 

•' Not 
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•' Not to reckon the offices, gifts, and preferments be- 
^ stowed and shared among theniselves : they iii the 
*^ meanwhile, who were ever faithfullest to this cause, 
•• and freely aided them in person^ .or with their sub- 
•* stance, when tlicy durst not compel either^ slighted 
•• and bereaved, after, of their just debts by gteedy se-. 
*^ questrations, were tossed up and down, after miserable 
*' attendance, from one Committee to another with peti- 
•• tions in their hands; yet eitheic missed the obtaining of 
^ their suit, or, though it were at length granted^ (mere 
•* shame and reason oft-times extorting from thetii at 
** least a show of justice) yet by their sequestrators and 
'' sub-committeeS abroad, (men for the most part of in- 
*' satiable hands, and noted disloyalty,) those orders , 
*' were commonly disobeyed : which for certain durst 
**^ not have been, without secret compliance, if not cem- 
*' pact, with some superiors able to bear them out. 
'* Thus were their friends confiscate in their enemies, 
" while they forfeited their debtors to the State, as they 
** called it, but indeed to the ravening seiaure of idnu- 
•' merable thieves in office : yet were withall no' less . 
'*' burthened in all extraordmary assessments and op- ' 
** presaons, than those whom they took to be disaffect- 
•* ed : nor 'were we happier creditors to what we called 
** the State, than to them who were sequestered as the 
*' State's enemies. 

•* For that faith which ought to have been kept as 
** sacred and inviolable as any thing holy, ** the Publick 
** Faith," (after infinite sums received, and all the 

*' wealth 
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** wnkh of the church not beOer employed, but^wat 
*' lowed*ttp into a priTtte Gulph,) vas not ere long 
^ ashamed to confess bankrupt. And now, besides the 
'^ sweetness of bribery, and other gain> with the ibve of 
^' rule, their own guiltiness, and the dreaded name of 
MJiMt Account, which the people had long called-foT) 
^ discovered plainly that there were of their own number 
^ who secretly ccuitrived and fomented those troubles 
*' and combustions in the land, which opeolj they sat to 
** remedy ; and would continually find such work, aa 
** should keep them from being ever brought to that 
*^ Terrible Stand, of laying-down theur authority for lack 
'' of new business, or not drawing it out to any length 
'^ of time, though upon the ruin of a whole nation. 
Of (be bad itatc of *' ^^f ^ *^ State were in this plight. Religion was 
2te?:!vii'wiw and *^ ^^^ ^ °*^^^ better ; to reform which, a certafai nuniF 
the following Inter- (i \y^f ^f Diviueswere called, neither chosen by any rule 

regnumt down to ^ ^ ^ 

the Restoration. « or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either pte^ 
^' or knowledge above others left-out ; only as each mem- 
^' ber of parliament in his private fancy thought fit^ so 
*' elected one by one.JThe most part of them were such, as 
^^ had preached andcried-down) with great shew of zeal the 
^ avarice and pluralities of bishops and prelates^iandbad 
^^ declared] that one Cur^ of souls was a full employment 
^ for one sjnritual pastor, how aUe soever, if not a charge 
« rather above human strengthj Yet these conscientioas 
** men, (ere any part of the work was done for which they 
*^ came-together, and that on the publick salary) wanted 
^' not boldness, (to the ignominy and sczandalof thdr 

** pastor^like 
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^ pSstor-like profession, and especially of thfeir boasted 

^* reformation/) to seize into their hands, or not unwil* 

'* lingly to accept (besides one, sometimes two, or more, . 

•^ of the best livings)collegiate masterships in the Uhiver- 

^^ sities, rich lectures in the city, setting sail to all winds 

** that might blow gain into their covetous bosoms: by 

'* which means these great rebukers of non-residence, 

'* among so many distant cures, were not ashamed to be 

^^ seien so quickly pluralists and non-r^idents them^ 

*•* selves, to a fearful condemnation, doubtless, by their 

' ** own mouths. And yet the main doctrine for which 

** they took such pay, and insisted^upon with more vehe- 

^' mence than gospel, was but to tell us in eflfect, that 

*^ their doctrine was worth nothing, and the spiritual 

«« power of their ministry less available than bodily com- 

*^ pulsion ; persuading the magistrate to use it, as a 

*• stronger means to subdue and b ring- in conscience, 

** than evangelical persuasion ; distrusting the virtue of 

1* their own spiritual weapons, which were given them 

, ** if they be rightly called, i;rith full wauant of sufBci- 

^« ency to pulUdown all thoughts and imaginations 

.. ^ that exalt themselves against Go3Z} But while they 

f* taught compulsion without convincement, (which, not 

** longbeforej they compfeined-of, as executed unchris- 

<f tianly, against themselves ;) these intents are clear to 

*' have been no better than antichristian : setting-up a 

" spiritual tyranny by a secular power, to the advancing 

** of their own authority above the magistrate, whom 

*' they would have made their executioner, to punish 

church- 
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•* church-delinquencies, whpreof civil bws have no 
*^ cognizance. 

'* And well did their disciples manifest themselves 
*' to be no better principled than their teachers, trusted 
^^ with committeeships and other gamful offices, upon 
'' their commendations for zealous^ (ahd as they sticke4 
** not to term them) godltf men; but executing their 
'* places like children of the devil, unfaithfully » unjustly, 
^* unmercifully, and, where not corruptly, stupidly. 
** So that between them the teachers, and these the dis- 
'^ dples, there hath not been a more ignominious and 
•* mortal wound [given] to faith, to piety, to the work of 
*• reformation, nor more cause of blaspheming given to 
^' the enemies of God and truth, since the first preach- 
^^ ing of reformation. 

*' The people therefore, looking one while on the 
*' Statists, (whom they beheld [lobe] without constancy or 
*' firmness, labouring doubtfully beneath the weight of 
*^ their own too high undertakings, busiest in petty 
'* things, triflingin the main,) [beingjdeluded andquite ali- 
•' enatedy[fromthem] expressed divers ¥rays their disaSec- 
'* tion ; some despising those persons whom before they 
^' honoured; some deserting, some inveighing, some con- 
•* spiring, against them. Then looking on the church- 
•* men, whom they saw, under subtle hypocrisy, to have 
** preached their own follies, most of them, not the gos- 
" pel J timerservers, covetous, illiterate; persecutors, not 
** lovers, of the truthj like in most things whereof they 
<< accused their predecessors : looking on all this, the 
<« people (which had been kept warm awhile with the 

*^ counterfeit 
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^^ counterfeit zeal of. their pulpits,) after a false heat, 
^* became more cold and obdurate than before ; some 
-^* turning to lewdness^ some to flat atheism ; put beside 
^* their old religion, and foully scandalized in what they 
** expected should be the new. 

*' Thus they who of late were extolled as our great- 

** est deliverers, and had the people wholly at their de-' 

** votion, by so discharging their trust as we see, did not 

'^ only weaken and unfit themselves to be dispensers of 

** what liberty they pretended, but unfitted also the peo- 

^' pie, (now grown worse and more disordinate,) to re- 

** ceive, or to digest, any liberty at all. For stories teach 

" us, that Liberty, sought out of season, in a corrupt and 

« degenerate age, brought Rome itself to a farther sla- 

*' very : for Liberty hath a sharp and double edge, fit 

*^ only to be handled by just and virtuous men j to bad 

**" and dissolute, it becomes a mischief, unwieldly in 

. *^ their own hands : neither is it compleatly given,, but 

** by them who have the happy skill to know what is 

'^ grievance, and unjust to a people, and how to remove 

** it wisely ; what good laws are wanting, and how to 

^^ frame than substantially, that good men may enjoy 

**^ the freedom which they merit, and the bad feel the 

** curb which they need. But to do this, and to know 

** these exquisite proportions, the heroic wisdom which 

V is^ required, surmounted far the principles of these 

*^ narrow politicians: what wonder then was it, if they 

'^sunk, as those unfortunate Britains had done before 

** them, entangled and oppressed with things too hard 

*' and generous^ above their strain and. temper ? For 

" Britain, 
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*^ Britain, (to sfeak a truth not o/ten spoken,) as it is a 
<' land fruitful enough of m^ stout and courageous in 
*' war, 80 it s naturally not over-fertile of men able to 
** govern justly and prudently in peace, trusting only in 
^^ their mother- wit j who consider not justly^ that civility, 
** prudence^ love of the publick good, more than of 
<( money or Vain honour, are to this soil in a manner 
^* outlandish } grow not here^ but in minds well implant^ 
*< ed with solid and elaborate breeding, too impolitick 
'' else and rude, if not headstrong and intractable to 
^ the industry and virtue either of executing or under- 
<' standing true Civil Government* Valiant indeed, and 
** prosperous to win a field i but to know the end an4 
(< reason of winning, unjudicious, and unwise : in goo4 
" or bad success alike un teachable. For the Sun (which 
'< we Britains want) ripens wits as well as firuits j and^as 
^^ wine and oil are imported to \t$ from abroad, so mus^ 
*^ ripe understandingj and many civil virtues, be imported 
^ into our minds from foreign writings^ and examples of 
'' best ages ; we shall else miscarry still, ^4 come ^ort 
** in the attempts of any great enterprise. Hence djid their 
*^ victories prc^ve as fruitless, as their losses dangei^ous ; 
<« and left them still, when conquering ([or, when they were 
'^ conquerors^3 nnder the samue grievances, that men 
^ suffer when c<mquered : which was Indeed unlikely to 
*' go otherwise, unless men moce lihan vulgar, bred-up, 
^^ (as few of them were^) in the knowled^ df andent 
'' and illustrious deeds, inwiciUe against many apd yain 
'* titles, impartial to fiiendships and relations, h94 con? 
«' ducted their stairs : but then from the cbapmim to 

f^the 
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•* the retailer, many whose ignorance was more auda- 
*^ cious than the rest, were admitted, with all th^ir sordid 
*^ rudiments, to bear no mean sway among them, both 
^* in Church and State, - 

<* From the confluence of all their errors, mischiefs, 
** and misdemeanours, what in the eyes of man could be 
** expected, but what befel those ancient inhabitants [of 
*' Britain] whom they so much resembled— confusion 
•* in the end ? 

'•".But on these things, and this parallel, having 
*' enough insisted, I return to the story which gave us 
^^ the matter of this digression/'] 
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